Total  advortising  expenditure 
placed  in  each  Chicago  newspaper 
YEAK  1952 


$12,164,541 

12.8% 

Chkogo  Paper  D 


$13,726,353 

14.5% 

Chkogo  Pagor  I 


$55,372,703 

5«.3% 

Chkogo  Tribooo 


Advertisers  last  year  invested  over  ^55,000,000.00  in  the  Tribune- 
over  HI, 000,000.00  more  than  they  placed  in  any  other  Chicago  newspaper! 


When  you  plan  your  advertising  to  increase 
your  sales  in  Chicago,  you  will  want  to  keep 
handy  the  above  chart.  It  represents  the  greatest 
testimonial  ever  given  by  advertisers  to  the  sell¬ 
ing  power  of  a  newspaper. 

As  shown,  adverti.sers  last  year  placed  more 
than  $.55,000,000.00  in  advertising  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune.  This  was  more  money  than  was 
ever  spent  for  advertising  in  one  year  in  any 
newspaper  in  the  world! 

It  was  over  $41,000,000.00  more  than  adver¬ 
tisers  placed  in  the  second  Chicago  newspaper 
and  $15,000,000.00  more  than  they  placed  in  all 
other  Chicago  papers  combined! 

When  thousands  of  advertisers,  large  and 
small,  give  such  an  overwhelming  vote  of  con¬ 
fidence  to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  there  can  be 


only  one  conclusion.  Advertising  in  the  Tribune 
produces  greater  sales. 

The  people  whose  buying  attracted  $.55,000,- 
000.00  worth  of  advertising  to  the  Tribune  last 
year  are  the  people  you  want  to  sell.  They  are 
the  people  who  buy  the  bulk  of  the  merchandise 
sold  here  by  retailers. 

You  can  get  more  business  by  making  use  of 
the  greater  selling  power  of  the  Tribune.  Ask  a 
Tribune  representative  to  help  you  lay  out  a 
program  of  advertising  that  will  increase  sales 
and  build  a  strong  consumer  franchise  for  your 
brand.  Why  not  call  him  now  while  the  subject 
is  fresh  in  your  mind? 


QTrilmiic 
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EFFICIENT  and  ECONOMICAL  OPERATION 
plus  many  added  refinements — feature  the 
New  SCOTT  PRESS 


Buy  with  Confidence  —  Buy  SCOTT 


FOR  THE  LATEST  AND  MOST  MODERN 

in  Press  Design— See  SCOTT 


^  Typical  SCOTT  Installation 


ir  U.  S  ^ 


5>53-2 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO..  Inc. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


ED 


IF  YOU  WANT 

FACTS 


ABOUT 


"or  Your  Consumer  Analysis  Today 


Send  f 


foods,  soaps  and  cleansers,  toiletries  and  cosmetics, 
beverages,  automotive,  appliances,  market  data  and 
general.  Whatever  tools  you  need  for  working  that 
rich  Indianapolis  ore  are  available  from  The  Star  and 
The  News  ,  .  .  including  saturation  coverage  for  your 
advertising.  W  rite  for  full  details  and  your  copy  of 
the  new  195.'?  Consumer  Analysis. 


You’ll  find  the  8th  Annual  Consumer  Analysis  for 
the  Indianapolis  Metropolitan  Area  a  gold  mine  of 
information  for  effective  sales  and  advertising  plan¬ 
ning  in  this  great  market.  Compiled  and  published  by 
The  Indianapolis  Star  and  The  Indianapolis  News,  it 
contains  the  latest  record  of  consumer  preferences 
and  buying  habits  for  ap[)roximately  2.50  product 
classifications,  conveniently  arranged  in  sections  on 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  •  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


The  Indianapolis  Star 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


WHAT  IS  THE  TRANSISTOR!  It  is  ii  liny  elo  rtroiiic  dcvioe  tliut  can  ilo  amazing 
tliiiit;s  for  you  l>y  atnplifyiin;  electric  signals.  It  rei|uircs  only  a  fraction 
of  tlie  power  of  a  vacuum  tul)e.  It  will  be  low  in  cost  and  last  many  times 
longer.  ITiree  types  of  Trarininiors  are  sliown  above,  about  actual  size. 

rAatir  the  HTTLE  GIANT 
with  the  Big  Future 

The  Trnn»i.sfor  — invented  at  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories— opens  new  doors  to  far-reaching 
improvements  in  telephone  service  and  in  other  fields 


Many  important  inventions  for 
coinmnnications  have  come 
from  the  Bell  Telephone  Lab¬ 
oratories.  Seldom,  however, 
has  there  been  a  new  disc-ov- 
(‘ly  with  the  promise  of  the 
T  ranslstor. 

This  tiny  device  can  amplify 
electric  signals  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  times.  It  can  do  many 
things  that  vacuum  tubes  can 
do  and  many  more  besides.  It 
is  something  entirely  new,  and 
works  on  entirely  new  prin¬ 
ciples. 

Because  it  is  .so  small  and 
rugged,  and  takes  so  little 
power,  it  can  be  used  in  ways 
beyond  reach  of  a  vacuum 
tube. 

Invented  and  developed  at 
the  Bell  Laboratories  to  am¬ 
plify  the  voice  in  telephone 
service,  the  T ransistor  is  open¬ 


ing  new  doors  of  opportunity 
in  other  fields. 

The  Bell  System  has  liceibsed 
thirty-eight  other  eompanies 
to  make  and  sell  transistors  un¬ 
der  its  patents.  This  is  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  our  established 
policy  of  making  onr  inven¬ 
tions  available  to  others  on 
rea.sonable  terms. 

These  include  makers  of  ad¬ 
vanced  equipment  for  defense, 
as  well  as  radios,  television 
sets,  hearing  aids,  and  a  wide 
range  of  electronic  apparatus. 

The  T ransistor  is  already 
being  used  in  the  new  elec¬ 
tronic  Cfinipment  which  en¬ 
ables  telephone  users  to  dial 
Long  Distance  calls  from  c-oast 
to  coast.  It  is  another  example 
f)f  the  value  of  Bell  System 
research  in  bringing  you  more 
and  better  telephone  service. 


BELL  TELEPHONE 


3„stJe  ^P: 

2-Block  Newsroom  Is  'Nerve  Center' 


By  Ray  Erwin 


l  iiK  iiL'OL  "nerve  eenter"  news- 
■  room  of  the  .Associated  Press  in 
[  New  York  City  staggers  and  stim- 
,  iilates  the  imagination  of  the  cas- 
:  ual  visitor  and  fills  him  with  curi¬ 
osity  and  confusion. 

Give  full  flight  to  fancy  and 
visualize  a  brilliantly-lighted  L- 
shaped  newsroom,  a  block  long 
in  two  directions,  occupying  the 
,  full  front  and  south  side  of  the 
I  fourth  floor  of  the  big  Associated 
Press  Building  in  Rockefeller  Cen¬ 
ter. 

Hundreds  of  Workers 

Hundreds  of  shirt-.sleeved  edi¬ 
torial  and  communications  em- 
j  ployes  work  quietly,  swiftly,  ef¬ 
ficiently  at  countless  desks,  type¬ 
writers.  Teletype  and  Teletypesetter 
machines  ’round  the  clock  on  a 
we-never-clo.se-schedule.  The  air  is 
surcharged  with  an  insistent  urg¬ 
ency.  Men  and  machines  work  in 
close-knit  harmony  like  an  ef¬ 
ficiently-operated  factory. 

It  is  a  factory — a  factory  of 
words,  a  processing  plant  of  news, 
serving  newspapers  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions  throughout  the  wide  world. 

The  uninitiated  caller  is  amazed 
at  the  speed  and  lack  of  lost  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  big  office.  He  is  con¬ 
fused  himself  by  the  very  lack  of 
I  confusion  in  such  an  extensive 
!  operation,  with  an  average  of  400- 
000  words  transmitted  daily. 


Long  Island  and  north  to  Poug 
keepsie  and  Kingston  and  has  su; 
ervision  of  New  Jersey  coverag. 

Most  of  the  news  comes  to  tS. 
Local  Desk  by  telephone  and 
taken  by  a  battery  of  rewrite  me: 
.All  of  this  information  is  ieh 
mediately  transmitted  to  all  Its 
city  .AP  members  and  copies  g( 
to  the  New  York  “Bureau  Desk 
for  use  of  stories  considered  » 
portant  enough  for  out-of-ton 
use. 

The  AP  took  over  the  work  o 
the  disbanded  City  News  Burea. 
a  number  of  years  ago  and  h; 
many  regular  beat  reporters  r 
courts,  gsolice  stations  and  simiL 
assignments  who  check  in  at  tl* 
oflice  by  telephone  and  rare! 
come  to  the  office,  except  for  cor 
ferences.  j 

’Events  of  the  Day’  | 

The  Local  Desk  sends  out  icj 
city  members  schedules  calk;; 
“Events  of  the  Day”  at  7  a-it 
and  4:30  p.m.,  listing  events  an. 
stating  that  the  AP  office  « 
cover  or  will  not  cover.  Similarh 
when  the  police  report  an  accider 
or  crime  at  a  certain  place,  the  it 
formation  is  transmitted  with  at 
nouncement  that  AP  is  or  is  no 
covering.  The  newspapers  ca: 
cover  for  story  or  pictures  as  th< 
see  fit. 

{Continued  on  pane  I2S) 


Questions  Are  Raised 
Who  directs  all  this  global  news¬ 
gathering  and  news-distributing 
from  a  single  room?  How  is  all 
this  individual  work  coordinated 
into  an  integrated  whole?  How 
does  the  right  hand  know  what 
the  left  is  doing? 

The  conundrum  is  solved,  the 
queries  answered,  when  the  great 
newsroom  is  broken  down  into 
various  “desks."  each  a  complete 
operation  within  itself. 

Big  brass  of  the  newsroom  is 
Alan  Ciould,  executive  editor. 
who.se  office  opens  into  it. 

The  various  “desk”  departments 
of  the  room  are  as  follows; 

Hie  Desks 


lllllllllllll|i||||||lllllll!illllllllil!llilll!l!IIIK 


ort 


Story  in  the 
ka)  Daily  Times: 
kissed  the  little 


Anchorage  (.Mas- 
“She  hugged  anc 
girl  on  her  lap." 


Item  in  the  Reno  Nevada  Slcu 
Journal:  “The  Humane  Societs  it 
1952  housed  2,195  dogs.  .J.ZO' 
cats,  two  monkeys  and  a  politician, 
two  monkeys  and  a  pelican." 

■ 

Announcement  in  the  Alhan 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union:  "Mrs.  Blanl 
gave  berth  to  twin  girls.” 


Gknerai,  Desk  -  Paul  Michel- 
son,  general  news  editor,  is  in 
charge  of  the  newsroom.  Directly 
under  him  as  his  chief  as.sistants 
are  Jay  Deutch.  morning  super¬ 
visor.  and  Herbert  Barker,  eve¬ 
ning  supervisor.  The  general  desk 
supervises  the  trunk  wire  file. 

Local  Desk — Sam  Blackman  is 
chief  of  the  New  York  City  Bur¬ 
eau,  which  thoroughly  covers  the 
city  for  local  news  for  the  New 
York  City  newspapers  and  all  of 


Easier  story  in  the  f’orilatu. 
Oregonian:  “Mrs.  Eisenho»fi  j 

plans  to  wear  a  Presbyterian  churct 
which  they  black  taffeta  suit  she 
bought  recently  at  the  beauty  «■ 
Ion.” 

■ 

Item  in  the  Minneapolis  ( Minn 
Sunday  Tribune:  “Miss  Blank 
young  high  school  teacher,  tf 
dered  her  resignation  rather  that 
be  reloved  by  the  school  board." 
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^^dvertiAin^  Executive  A  .  .  . 


We  cordi'ally  invite  you  to  attend  a  preview  of 
"The  Revolution  in  Consumer  Buying  Power" 
Thursday,  April  23,  2:30  to  3:30  P.M.  Ball 
Room,  East  Foyer — Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel. 


nt'uehl  preH(‘iituti(>ii  for  tlir  l9.‘).3-54  srason  of  our 
NeM  BiiHiiiestH  ('.omniiller  Hork— our  »«ixt(‘<‘nth  in  el«*v«*n 
year>»  of  this  iirlivily — \»iM  br  uiiveilrd. 

ll  telln  a  vital  i«tory  of  ihr  u«‘h  mass  buying  po%\er  of 
business — ibe  need  for  the  eompb^U*  roverajje  and  pene- 
Irulion  of  ibe  iieMspaper  to  all  tbe  people — it  offers  a 
provoeative  answer  t«>  tbe  eiirrent  diseussions  about 
rising  advertising  eosts.  Mueb  of  tbe  material  your 
own  men  ran  use  at  tbe  local  level. 

Put  thin  Minqlv  hour  »n 
ffifur  A.XmP.A.  Hvhvdutf. 


AMtRICUN  ASSOCIUTION  OF  [WSPAPFR  REPRESFNmiVES 

INCORPORATED 

CHAPTERS  IN;  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  NEW  YORK  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

DALLAS  •  THE  CAROLINAS 
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How  And  Why  INatiowi.  \dvkktiskks  lisK  Newsdyi'kks 
l  ODAY  a  special  report  in  the  April  17  /Vin/ers’  luk 

This  (Iraniatic  Task  Force  report  specifies  the  many 
ways  in  which  newspaper  advertisinp  is  doin;'  a  joh  ; 
for  advertisers  across  the  country!  | 

To  help  our  readers— your  customers — -use  news-  I 
paper  advertising  effectively,  tnir  editors  have  w  ritten 
this  timely  roundup  to  show: 

•  specific  jobs  netvspaper  advertising  does,  for 
national  advertisers — basic  reasons  illus¬ 
trated  with  current,  successful  campaigns. 

•  how  regional  sales  managers,  distributors, 
dealers  and  retailers  can  cash  in  on  national 
newspaper  advertising — specific  case  his¬ 
tories  and  benefits  from  current  programs. 

Through  case  histories  of  leading  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisers,  the  editors  tell  how  these  ohjeetives  were  ae- 
eoinplished: 

•  how  Calvert  uses  national  advertising  in 
newspapers, 

•  what  regional  sales  offices  dt*  to  tie-in  with 
national  advertising. 

•  dealer  advertising  programs  of  Evinrude 
Motors.  Parker  Pen  and  other  national 
advertisers. 

•  case  history  of  Chicago  distributor  tie-in 

shows  how  Bercraft  Corp.  introduced  Hoover  | 
steam  iron  in  Chicago  market.  i 

Case  histories  of  leading  national  advertiser-  like  j 
the  following  are  reported: 

•  William  Bell  Company 

•  .Allied  Chemical  &  Dye 

m  California  ff  ine  Advisory  Hoartl 

•  United  Air  Lines 

•  J.  I.  Case  ComjMiny 

•  Tidy  House  Products 

•  C.  A.  Swanson  &  Sous  i 

•  American  Can  Company 

•  I.  J.  Grass  Noodle  Company 

•  Schenley  Distributors 

Reprints  of  How  And  Why  National  Advertisers 
Use  Newspapers  Today  will  he  available  for  the  use 
of  your  sales  staffs  at  a  single  copy  price  of  SI. 00 
(quantity  prices  on  request). 

If  you  would  like  an  extra  copy  of  this  issue  for  your 
personal  use,  please  wTite  to  me — 205  East  4-2nd 
Street,  New  York  17,  New  York. 
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OF  I  HH  "travelin'cst”  newsmen,  Dave  Rohert'.,  O;,, 

N-'  Enquirer  travel  and  outdoor  editor,  is  preparing  lor  a  ,m  i 
mile  trip,  mainly  by  air.  around  the  world.  He’ll  interview  (  i 
servicemen  in  .Asia.  Europe  and  England  and  write  on-the-spo: .  1 
stories  in  Formosa  and  InJo-China.  Previously,  he  has  covered  C  , 
India,  North  Africa  and  the  Mediterranean  as  weli  as  Europe  anc  i 
British  Isles,  and  he  has  run  up  millions  of  mileage  up  and  ;  i 

these  United  States . M  Slunps,  Ru-weeu  (is.  isi.>  nu 

writes  us  gospel  truth:  “The  IJ.N.  threw  newspaper  headline  w  . 
a  curve  when  they  named  Dag  Hammarskjold  as  Secretary-Gen..  ’ 
He  sent  along  a  front  page  of  the  Amarillo  (Texas)  Daily  ,V  , 
wnicn  handleo  the  name  in  a  I -col.  head  by  letting  it  jut  5-em'i  i 
the  adjoining  righthand  column.  The  Sherman  (Texas)  Den,.  | 
headlined  a  story  about  its  contemporary’s  stunt:  “Paper  Breaks k 
(Column  Rule)  to  Uphold  its  Rule.”  Need  of  the  hour;  Rs;: 
type  or  the  special  condensed  font  the  New  York  Time.\  uses  in  r. 
lines  for  that  name  Eisenhower.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  boys  had  more:  I 
than  anybody  on  April  Fool’s  Day.  The  Minneapolis  Tribune  rr  ( 
story  headed:  “U.  S.  Decides  to  Fill  in  Great  Lakes.”  Piib'  1 
Oliver  Emmerich  pulled  a  hoax  in  his  McComh  (Miss.)  Enter;-  I 
about  plans  for  a  roof  over  the  Sugar  Bowl  Stadium  in  New  Ore.  i 
Flditors  of  the  English-language  China  New.s  at  Taipeh,  Formosa.  I 
vented  tales  that  (Communist  boss  Mao  Tse-Tuag  had  suffered  a  :  I 
attack  and  a  space  ship  had  landed  on  the  moon.  T 

— Although  newspapers  are  not  directly  involved,  a  newspaper: 
gave  us  a  clipping  from  the  English  Record,  a  quarterly  publisheo 
the  New  York  State  English  Council,  of  a  high  school  boy’s  c 
position.  Columnists  might  want  to  copy  his  immortal  words* 
historic:  “On  a  beautiful  evening  in  Angtist,  1582,  Queen  Eliza-d 
entered  the  ancient  town  of  Coventry,  and  divesting  herself  of  :  ^ 
clothing,  mounted  a  snow-white  stallion  and  rode  through  the  r 
cipal  streets  of  the  city.  On  her  way  she  met  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  •  i 
observing  her  naked  condition  threw  his  cloak  around  her,  enj 
‘Honi  soit  mal  y  pense,’  which,  being  translated,  means:  Thy  neecl 
greater  than  mine.’  The  Queen  graciously  responded.  ‘Dieu  er  '4 
droit!’  which  translated  means:  ‘My  God  you  are  right.’  This 
dent  is  called  the  Magna  Charta.”  .  .  .  Speaking  of  copy  for  coliim:' 
Jack  Ramey  devoted  his  entire  “Talk  of  the  Town”  column  in 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  March  31  to  “Newspaper  Boners  Are  Class: 
lifted  from  and  credited  to  Editor  &  Publisher’s  “Short  Take.s." 

★  ★  ★ 

By-line:  U.  S.  Mail 

Janice  Mitchell,  administrative  assistant,  Hospital  of  St.  Band); 
and  For  Women  and  Children,  Newark,  N.  I,: 

“I  certainly  did  enjoy  reading  your  Clippings  Column  devol.’J  ; 
words  that  had  been  coined  by  various  persons.  Perhaps  you  '‘c-i 
like  to  know  of  another  word  to  add  to  your  list.  It  is  ‘p,l^onalo: 
meaning  an  editorial  about  a  person  or  personal  editorial.  The 
was  invented  by  John  W.  B.  Mitchell,  editor  of  the  Hudson  /)/',">■  ■ 
Union  City,  N.  J.  Mr.  Mitchell  also  uses  the  words  ‘political’  1 
‘dialectics’  together — political  dialectics — to  mean  specious  argiin-.' 

■  of  politicians  or  fake  arguments  of  politicians.” 

!  Walter  Monfried,  Milwaukee  Journal: 

“Many  thanks  for  your  thoughtfulness  in  sending  along  the  cli":] 
on  word  coinages.  The  products  of  Dr.  Schmidt  are  fearfully  J 
wonderfully  made,  aren’t  they?  Several  of  the  boys  around  the  c*: 
were  kind  enough  to  show  the  item  to  me,  also.  Words  are  really-, 
immense  study,  as  you’ll  agree.  Many  years  ago  one  of  my  prof^"' 
remarked:  ‘Word.s  are  the  tools  of  your  trade,  so  you’d  better  1  ‘ 
something  about  them  and  their  use.’  Pretty  good  advice.  1  fi’  1 
later.” 

;  Edward  M.  Pooley,  editor,  El  Paso  (Texas)  Herald-Post:  ^ 

“Thanks  very  much  for  your  column  on  words.  Being  nuts 
’em,  I  enjoyed  it  thoroughly  and.  besides,  lifted  a  lot  of  it  to  ni:i| 
my  column,  Side-Bar  Remarks.” 


Advertising  Director 


Printers’  Ink 

205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


H.  E.  Mooberry  ,  Jr.,  public  relations  department,  Cecil  &  Presi''' 

“Belated  congratulations  on  your  new  column.  I  enjoy  it  tremT' 
oasly  and  read  it  every  week.” 


Maud  O’Bryan,  columnist.  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  and  Stt*" 
“My  cat,  Prettypuss,  purred  a  thank-you  upon  seeing  his  naiw 
print  in  your  column.  And  I  thank  you  too.  Guess  what? 
person  who  commented  on  the  mention  was  neither  in  the 
the  advertising  departments.  He  was  an  auditor.  So  you  have  reji-- 
in  all  sections  of  the  newspaper  business.  I’d  venture  to  guess. 
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MERCHANT  Pat  Deen  saw 

THE  MODEL  DERRICKS  on  tliis  relief  map  represent  ing  in  North  Dakota.  Keen  rompetition  among  seores  of  business  boom  in  Yellowstone 


eleven  new  oil  fiebis  opened  in  the  Williston  Basin  during  oil  companies  is  speerling  development  of  the  Williston  Valley  as  oilmen  from  all  over 

the  past  20  months.  Hand  points  to  Tioga  Field  where  first  Basin  as  an  important  U.  S.  oil  producer — and,  at  the  same  L.S.  poured  into  area, 

producing  oil  well  was  brought  in  after  29  years  of  search-  time,  is  bringing  new  prosperity  to  the  w  hole  area. 


In  the  Williston  Basin  of  the  Dakotas  and 
Montana,  America’s  oil  companies  have  spent 
years  fruitlessly  searching  for  oil.  The  cost 
has  run  to  millions  of  dollars.  But  the  long 
search  has  now  started  to  show  results. 

The  first  producing  oil  well  in  the  Williston 
Basin  was  completed  two  years  ago.  Since 
then  oilmen  have  discovered  eleven  new  oil 
fields  with  over  130  producing  wells.  Plans 
are  now  under  way  to  drill  many  more  wells. 

Because  scores  of  privately-managed  oil 
companies  risked  huge  sums  searching  for  oil 
where  it  had  never  been  found  before,  the 
people  of  the  Williston  Basin  today  are  en¬ 


joying  new  wealth  and  prosperity.  You  and 
your  family  will  eventually  gain,  too,  for  these 
new  oil  discoveries  promise  to  make  a  sizable 
contribution  to  future  U.  S.  supplies. 

The  odds  against  finding  new  sources  of  oil 
are  high— only  one  out  of  nine  wells  in  un¬ 
proved  but  promising  areas  actually  turns  out 
to  be  a  producer.  But  oilmen  are  willing  to 
accept  such  risks  as  long  as  they  have  a 
chance  to  earn  a  profit  while  serving  you. 
For  a  free  folder,  “Is  There  Oil  Under 
Your  Land?”,  write  to:  Oil  Industry  Infor¬ 
mation  Committee.  Box  102,  American  Petro¬ 
leum  Institute,  50  W .  .50th  St.,  N.  Y.  20,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEWIFE  Mrs.  Jamrs  Key, 
like  many  North  Dakotans  en* 
joying  new  prosperity,  plans  to 
build  own  home. 


CARPENTER  Lester  Frantzick 
is  even  busy  during  long  win¬ 
ters  since  his  town's  population 
has  nearly  doubled. 
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interest 


Enthusiasm! 


-Amemc4inWeekly 


creates 


Enthusiasm 


By  presenting  features  that  serve  the  enthusiasms 
of  both  adults  and  older  children.  The  American  Weekly  influences 
the  basic  purchasing  unit — the  family! 

*  Enthusiasm  is  interest  raised  to  a  buying  pitch! 
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Our  right  to 
expose  and  oppose 
arbitrary  power 


It  is  always  appropriate  lor  newspajH-r 
men  to  read  the  stirring  address  of 
Andrew  Hamilton  in  defense  of  John 
Peter  Zenger.  In  one  of  the  great  court 
trials  of  history,  Hamilton  won  a  major 
victory  for  freedom  of  the  press.  It  is 
especially  appropriate  to  read  his  address 
today,  on  the  eve  of  the  detlication, 
at  3  o’clock  on  .\pril  23rd,  of  the  Zengei 
Memorial  at  the  Washington  Shrine, 

Old  Sub-Treasury  Builditig,  Wall  and 
Nassau  Streets,  in  New  York  City. 

These  are  the  concluding  words  of 
HamiltotTs  address  to  the  Court  and 
jury  on  August  1735: 


“  The  question  before  the  (x)urt.  and  you,  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  jiirv.  is  noi  of  small  nor  private 
concern:  it  is  not  the  cause  of  a  poor  printer, 
nor  of  New  York  alone,  which  you  are  now 
trying:  No!  It  mav.  in  its  consetjuence.  affect 
every  freeman  that  lives  under  a  British  gov¬ 
ernment  on  the  main  of  America.  It  is  the 
best  cause:  it  is  the  cause  of  liberty:  and  I 
make  no  doubt  but  your  upright  conduct, 
this  day.  will  not  onlv  entitle  vou  to  the  love 
and  esteem  of  vour  fellow-citizens:  but  every 
man,  who  prefers  freedom,  to  a  life  of  slaverv. 
will  bless  and  honour  you,  as  men  who  have 
baffled  the  attempt  of  tyranny:  and  by  an 
impartial  and  incorrupt  verdict,  have  laid  a 
noble  foundation  for  securing,  to  ourselves, 
our  posterity,  and  our  neighbors,  that  to 
which  nature  and  the  laws  of  our  country  have 
given  us  a  right  — the  liberty  — both  of  expos¬ 
ing  and  opposing  arbitrary  power  (in  these 
parts  of  the  world,  at  least)  by  speaking  and 
writing  truth.” 


This  reminder  is  published  by  The  New  York  Times, 
whose  treed,  established  by  .\dolph  S.  Ochs  on  August  19.  i89(>. 
is  “to  give  the  news  impartially,  without  fear  or  favor,  regardless 
of  any  party,  sect  or  interest  involved." 


(Adzcrtisetnrttt) 
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Eisenhower  Salutes  Press 
For  Vital  Service  to  Nation 


“Finally,  I  am  happy  to  be 
here  at  this  time  before  this  audi¬ 
ence  because  1  must  speak  of  that 
issue  that  comes  first  of  all  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  all  of  us,  that 
issue  which  most  urgently  chal¬ 
lenges  and  summons  the  wisdom 
and  the  courage  of  our  whole 
people.  This  issue  is  peace.” 

In  opening  the  ASNF  session 


Happy  to  Be  on  ASNE  Platform 
To  Deliver  Timely  Address  on  Peace 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


W  ashing  I  ON — In  his  first  for¬ 
mal  address  since  his  Inaugura¬ 
tion.  President  Eisenhower  paid 
great  tribute  to  the  press  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Fditors 
here  Thursday,  April  16. 

Before  delivering  his  prepared 
text,  in  which  he  reiterated  Amer¬ 
ica’s  desire  for  world  peace  and 
urged  the  new  Soviet  leaders  to 
offer  “concrete  evidence  of  the 
Soviet  Union’s  concern  for  peace.” 
the  President  told  the  editors: 

“I  am  happy  to  be  here.  I  say 
this  and  I  mean  it  very  sincerely 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  Not  the 
least  of  these  is  the  number  of 
friends  I  am  honored  to  count 
among  you.  Over  the  years  we 
have  seen,  talked,  agreed  and 
argued  with  one  another  on  a  vast 
variety  of  subjects  under  circum- 
'lances  no  less  varied. 

“We  have  met  at  home  and  in 
distant  lands,  we  have  been  to- 
stether  at  times  when  war  .seemed 
endless,  at  times  when  peace  seem¬ 
ed  near,  at  times  when  peace 
Htemed  to  have  eluded  us  again. 

“We  have  met  in  times  of  bat¬ 
tle  both  military  and  electoral  and 
all  these  occasions  mean  to  me 
memories  of  enduring  friendships. 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  for  another 
reason.  This  occasion  calls  for  my 
first  formal  address  to  the  Amcri- 
ean  people  since  assuming  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Presidency  just  12 
weeks  ago. 

‘"It  is  fitting.  I  think,  that  I 
^•peak  to  you.  the  editors  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  You  are  in  such  a  vital  way 
fiolh  representative  of  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  people  of  tuir 
country.  In  great  part  upon  you, 
upon  your  intelligence,  your  in¬ 
tegrity.  your  devotion  to  the  ideals 
of  freedom  and  justice  themselves, 
depend  the  understanding  and  the 
knowledge  with  which  our  people 
must  meet  the  facts  of  20th  cen¬ 
tury  life.  Without  such  under¬ 
standing  and  knowledge  our 
people  Would  be  incapable  of  pro¬ 
moting  justice.  Without  them  they 
would  be  incapable  of  defending 
freedom. 


that  morning,  Wright  Bryan,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Atitintii  Jonnitil  and 
Society  president,  reported  the  or¬ 
ganization  “holds  steadily  to  the 
course  plotted  so  wisely  by  my 
predecessor  in  this  office.” 

Noting  a  year  of  progress 
"toward  the  goals  we  have  held 
so  long,”  President  Bryan  said: 
“By  far  the  most  important  ac- 
compILshment  of  the  year  is  pub¬ 
lication  by  Columbia  University 
Press  under  the  auspices  and 
sponsorship  of  this  stveiety  of  the 
Harold  Cross  book,  ‘The  People's 
Right  to  Know’.”  (K&P.  April  II). 

( Continued  on  pufte  I  .^6  ) 


KEYN'OTt; — Walter  Jones  of  Mc- 
Clatchy  Newspapers  and  Edward 
Lindsay  of  Decatur  Herald  scan 
the  book  written  by  Dr.  Cross. 


V  ERY  PRP'SIDENTIAI. — ASNE  President  Wright  Bryan  welcomes  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Society’s  luncheon  Thursday  in  Washington.  (E&P  arranged  for  International  News  Photos  to  shoot 
this  picture,  Soundphoto  it  to  New  York,  then  transmit  it  on  new  International  Ngws  l''acsimile  circuit  to 
Baltimore  and  back  to  New  York.  This  65-screen  cut  was  made  in  the  New  York  Mirror  engraving 
plant  from  the  regular  “fax"  paper  copy.) 
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ANPA  Convention  Talk 
Is  Keyed  to  Washington 


\n  AiRA  of  W’ashing'ion  mii- 
roiinds  the  67th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  this  com¬ 
ing  week  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  in  New  York  City. 

While  there  is  no  formal  agen¬ 
da  covering  the  various  subjects, 
the  nation’s  newspaper  executives 
will  seek  clues  as  to  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  .Administration's  attitude 


TIME  TABLE  FOR  CONVENTION  WEEK 

(All  events  at  Waldorv-Astoiia,  unless  otherwise  indicated). 


SUNDAY 

2:00  p.m.  American  Council  on  Education  for  Journalism,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Carpenter  Suite. 


MONDAY 


SOCIAL  EVENTS 
(By  Invitation  Only) 
SUNDAY 

5.00  p.in. — Kitty  and  Walter  Th 
iiey,  Parade  Publication,  Inc.  Cod 
tail  buH'et.  .lade  Room. 

6:30  p.m, — Moloney ,  R  e  r  a  n  i  1947  ( 
Schmitt,  dinner  for  publishers  j  jgtg  ( 
M,  R  &  S  papers,  .lansen  Suite.  {949  ( 

MONDAY 

5:00  p.m. — W  right  Company,  :.i)< 
party,  444  Madison  .Ave. 

5:00  p.m.  —  Newsweek,  cockui 
party,  Perroquet  Suite. 

5:00  p.m. — Thomas  A.  Dewait  C* 
president  of  Mohican  Stores.  Ik  Fa 


10.00  a  m. — Labor  Relations  Conference,  ANPA  Special  Standing  and  former  publisher  of  New  Veil 


power  .‘xumimsiraiions  auuuue  Committee  meeting.  Jade  Room.  All  Day. 

.ind  policy  on  matters  pertaining  iQiOO  a.m.  United  Press  executives,  U.  P.  offices. 

to  the  press.  This  is  the  first  i0:45  a.m.-- Associated  Press,  Committee  on  Credentials,  Starlight  Roof. 


.■\NP.A  Convention  to  assemble  il:00  a.m.--  Associated  Press,  Annual  Membership  Meeting,  Starlight  (ails. 


Sun,  cocktail  party.  Room  4F.  [ 
5:00  p.m. — Graphic  .Arts  Reseaml 
Foundation,  Inc.,  Suite  4Y,  cod|i| 


during  a  Republican  government 
in  20  years. 

Of  immediate  concern  to  the 
newspaper  business  are  such 
questions  as  these: 

•  Will  President  Eisenhower 
revoke  or  relax  the  Truman  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Order  which  interferes 
with  full  and  free  access  to  the 
news  in  governmental  agencies? 

•  What  might  the  new  .Admin¬ 
istration’s  fiscal  program  do  to  re- 


1:00  p.m.  Associated  Press,  annual  luncheon.  Grand  Ballroom. 
2:00  p.m. —  INS-INP  business  meeting,  INS  Suite. 

2:30  p.m.—  AP  annual  meeting  resumes.  Starlight  Roof. 


8.40  p.m. — The  .American  W«1 
ly  and  Puck  the  Comic  V\eelh 
theater  and  supper  party. 

Tl  ESDAY 

12:15  p.m. — B  a  n  s  h  e  e  liiiu'lii:i/ 


y|j££p^y  p.in. — a  11  >  11  t;  c  lumiiw 

10:00  a.m. — ANPA  session  for  under  10,000  circulation  group,  Basildon 

Room.  For  10-50,000  circulation  group.  Jade  Room.  Ballroom.  I 

10:00  a.m.  INS-INP  business  and  general  editorial  conference,  INS  5:00  p.m.— Allen-MaM>.  SOth « 
5„j(g  niversary,  cocktail  party,  BarcIf! 

2:00  p.m. — ANPA  small  newspaper  sessions  resume.  Hotel,  Room  1469,  Wclleilr 


Hotel,  Room  1469,  Wclleilrl 


WEDNESDAY 


establish  the  value  of  the  U.  S.  -,0:00  a.m.— ANPA  general  sessions,  Grand  Ballroom 


7:00  p.m. — National  C’artooni»j  W  < 

Society,  DeBeck  Award  Dinnel  four 


.  -  -  -  -  iv./:wu  a.m. — Henerai  sessiuns,  s.jianu  uaiiruum.  ^  j  ■■  d:™ 

dollar  in  Canada?  (Loss  of  in-  10:00  a.m.  and  2:00  p.m. -Associated  Press,  General  Executive  and  ^ 

_ _ r _ • _ _ 1 _  :  _  .  ....  n  n.  !•  SCtli  A  vB  '.inH  <>  I  ct  Strppl.  •- 


come  from  foreign  exchange  is  a  Department  Heads  meeting,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza, 

recurring  theme  in  financial  re-  10:00  a.m. — INS-INP  sales  and  business  meeting,  INS  suite, 
ports  by  the  newsprint  companies  10:30  a.m. — Associated  Press,  annual  meeting  resumes,  50  Rockefeller 
and  it  could  become  an  argument  Plaza. 


for  a  higher  price.  In  three  10:30  a.m. — Associated  Press,  Board  of  Directors,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza.  Room. 


F'ifth  Ave.  and  61st  Street.  (  — 

WEDNESDAY  '  I 

5:00p.m. — Mergcnthaler  Lint  , 
type  Company,  reception.  Mj  ^ 


months  oriVssTlir consumption  1 100  a  m.— United  Press  Executives  U.P.  offices.  ‘5.00  p.m. — Time,  Inc.,  cockai  j 

of  newsprint  by  ANPA  newspa-  p.m.— Publishers  Bureau  of  New  Jersey,  luncheon  meeting.  Peacock  party,  LePerroquet  Suite. 

12:15  p.m. — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  1 6th  annual  luncheon,  THURSDAY 

1952  and  total  North  American  ^  LePerroquet  Suite.  3:00  p.m.— King  Featur 


THURSDAY 

3:00  p.m. — King  Features  Syit 


production  decreased  1.8%,  indi-  12  30  p.m.— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual  cate,  cocktail  party,  Serf  Room. 


eating  a  tightening  of  the  market 
may  be  shaping  up.  Canadian 
mills  stepped  up  their  output  in 
March  to  a  new  high  for  the 
month  but  U.  S.  mills  ran  behind 
their  1952  production  figures.) 

•  How  far  is  the  Eisenhower 


luncheon-meeting,  West  Foyer. 

2:00  p.m. —  ANPA  session.  Program  in  charge  of  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
Grand  Ballroom. 


THURSDAY 


5:30  p.m. — Moloney,  R  e  g  a  n  I 
Schmitt,  reception  and  cocklil 
party,  Jansen  Blue  Room  d 
rooms  4U  and  4V. 

5:30  p.m. — Cresmer  &  W  ool 


10:00  a.m. — ANPA  annual  meeting.  Election  of  officers  and  directors,  svard,  Inc.,  reception  and  diinj 


•  How  far  is  the  Eisenhower  Executive  session.  for  publishers  and  guests  of  C4* 

•Administration  willing  to  go  to  10:00  a.m.  and  2:00  p.m. — Associated  Press,  General  Executives  and  papers.  Suite  M  and  N. 
encourage  the  re-development  of  Department  Heads  meeting,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza.  6:00  p.m. — John  Budd  Co., 

the  newsprint  industry  in  the  10:00  a.m. — INS-INP  business  meeting,  INS  Suite.  ception,  Jansen  Salon. 


United  States?  2:30  p.m. — American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives,  preview  6:30  p.m. — Bureau  of  AdvertisiBwfoni 

•  Will  rr>nor<>«s  amt  AH  of  "The  Revolution  in  Consumer  Buying  Power”,  East  Foyer,  reception  prior  to  annual  dinwi 

ministration  amend  the  Taft  Hart  P-m.- Dedication  of  The  Zenger  Memorial  in  the  Old  Sub  Treasury  Basildon  Room. 

W  Act  Building,  Wall  and  Nassau  Streets.  1 1;30  p.m.  —  Kelley  -  Smith  Co#  Ireal 

f  ^  rv.  •  ^  t  A  o  7:00  p.m. — Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  annual  dinner.  Grand  Ball-  panv,  annual  party,  Latin  Quarto  ^  In 

for  the  printing  trades?  \V, II  type  room.  Address  by  Vice-President  Richard  M.  Nixon.  Sslh  sTr^tand  Bmad^^  ^ion 

whrVh  “fhrs:’  t  ^ "aldor- Astoria 

wnicn  tne  supreme  Court  brand-  per  circulation  and  advertising  during  the  critical  period,  if  and  unless  otherwise  indicated.) 

ed  as  a  wasteful  practice,  be  spe-  prices  be  spelled  out  as  it  was  in  when  a  freeze  is  imposed. - 

cifically  prohibited?  (ANPA  Gen-  the  previous  statutes  adopted  dur-  .ANPA  will  provide  a  platform  phase  of  its  work  required  an  o 
eral  Counsel  Elisha  Hanson  told  ing  the  Roosevelt  and  Truman  at  its  Wednesday  morning  meet-  penditure  of  $  17. 500.000.  T* 

the  Senate  Labor  Committee  this  .Administrations?  ing  for  a  fullscale  discussion  of  only  scheduled  action  is  the  ete 

week  that  publishers  regard  the  The  Committee  on  Banking  and  the  effect  of  United  Nations  treat-  tion  of  six  directors  and  appro'* 

closed  shop,  backed  by  a  closed  Currency  has  disallowed  the  pe-  ies  on  U.  S.  press  laws.  ol  several  new  memberships, 

union,  as  a  form  of  totalitarian  tition  by  ANPA  and  other  news-  The  two  who  will  present  the  The  annual  luncheon  of  il* 

rule  in  which  the  individual’s  paper  groups  for  specific  exemp-  subject  are:  Carl  B.  Rix,  Milwau-  Associated  Press  membership  <»i 

right  to  work  is  subordinated  to  tion.  E&P  learned  on  Thursday.  kee,  member  of  the  American  Monday  will  bring  to  the  C<# 

the  will  of  an  organization.  He  In  the  view  of  the  Committee  Bar  Association’s  Committee  on  vention  platform  the  new  Seerr 

proposed  new  language  to  out-  majority  it  would  be  impractical  Peace  and  Law  through  the  U.N.;  tary  of  the  Treasury,  George  V  = 

law  demands  for  unnecessary  to  enumerate  categories  for  ex-  and  Bethuel  M.  Webster,  New  Humphrey,  for  a  major  speech.  |(X), 

work  and  interference  with  the  emption,  so  S  1081  will  contain  York,  president  of  the  Associa-  As  the  peroration  on  Washinf  ir 
use  of  new  labor-saving  devices.)  a  provision  empowering  the  Pres-  tion  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  ton  affairs,  the  Bureau  of  .Advc  Jhov 

•  Will  there  be  safeguards  ident  to  exempt,  suspend  or  ad-  New  York.  tising  annual  dinner,  which  cot 

against  international  agreements  just  controls  in  such  categories  as  AP  members  will  hear  detailed  eludes  the  Convention  calendt'i  fues 

which  undermine  American  prin-  newspapers  and  other  informa-  reports  on  the  business  of  the  co-  Thursday  night,  features  Vis  i  fe 

ciples  of  press  freedom?  tion  media.  operative  agency  which  entailed  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  *1  eve 

•  If  a  standby  emergency  con-  One  newspaper  publisher  char-  an  outlay  of  $21,000,000  last  year  his  first  public  address  since  igui 

trol  law  IS  deemed  necessary,  why  acterized  this  as  adding  up  to  for  news  gathering  and  distribu-  suming  office  Jan.  20.  His  topi*'  iap< 

cannot  the  exemption  of  newsoa-  “executive  clemencv  to  nnhlish’’  tion.  Five  vears  aoo  ”  lieh 


7:00  p.m. — Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  annual  dinner.  Grand  Ball-  pany,  annual  party,  Latin  Quarts  In 


room.  Address  by  Vice-President  Richard  M.  Nixon 


48th  Street  and  Broadway. 
(All  events  at  Waldor- Astoria 
unless  otherwise  indicated.) 


exemption  of  newspa-  “executive  clemency  to  publish’’  tion.  Five  years  ago  the  same  “Report  from  Washington.” 
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SIX-YEAR  RECORD  OF  REVENUE  AND  COST  INCREASES 
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Expenses  Outgain  Revenues 
In  E&P  Cross  Section  Poll 


Percentage  Increase  of  Costs  Ahead 
Of  Income  Gains  for  6th  Year  in  Row 
By  Robert  U.  Brown 

For  thk  sixth  year  in  a  row,  penses,  the  increases  ranged  from 
fwioR  &  Publisher’s  cross-sec-  2.09%  to  a  high  of  24.81%. 
jion  survey  of  newspaper  revenues  In  the  highest  circulation  group 
inJ  expenses — broken  down  into  — over  100,000 — there  was  not  a 
lour  circulation  group.s  and  then  single  paper  that  had  a  percentage 
Iveraged  for  a  “composite  daily”  increase  in  revenue  higher  than 

the  gain  in  expenses.  Average  for 
the  group  was  an  income  gain  of 
6. .56%  and  expenses,  10.91%.  One 
daily  had  a  loss  of  — 7.89%  in 
for  all  in  the  survey — showed  income  and  an  increase  of  10.1 1% 


-  'hows  costs  in  1952  again  in- 
t:cased  percentage-wise  more  than 

income. 

The  “composite  daily”  —  aver- 


•es  8)1* 
Room, 
e  g  ai  1 
cockt* 
loom  ai 


coeloi  *  9.95%  gain  in  expenses  and  an 
|..'8%  increase  in  income. 

Only  the  smallest  circulation 
tlailies — those  from  10,000  to  25,- 
tiil)  circulation  —  were  exceptions 
,1'  a  group.  For  the  total  of  the 
ample  in  this  group,  revenues 
up  8. .12%  and  expenses 
1^81%.  However,  there  were 
Wool  .sample  that  followed 

id  dinif  over-all  trend — one  with  an 
i  of  C4*  of  10.85%  in  costs  and 

■tnly  an  8.07%  increase  in  reve- 
Co..  for  instance.  Increases  in 

L'lal  income  for  this  group  ranged 
.dvertisii^l'^’m  a  low  of  1%  to  a  high  of 
al  diniKf  Increases  in  total  ex- 

pcn'cs  ranged  from  an  “even 
ilh  Co»  Freak”  to  16.7%. 

In  the  25,000  to  50,000  circula- 
lion  group,  expenses  increased 
10.92%  while  income  rose  9.52% 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  few 
dailies  here  also  reversed  the 
rend  of  the  group  with  higher 
ncomc  increases  than  expense 
ain.s— one  had  6.9%  gain  in  reve- 
_  ues  and  4.79%  in  costs,  for  in- 
#iance.  Gains  in  total  income 
fged  from  a  low  of  2.7%  to  a 
of  19.7%  while  gains  in  total 
^l^nses  ranged  from  a  low  of 
5%  to  a  high  of  26.3%. 

next  group — 50,000  to 
|IUO,000  circulation — had  a  small- 
|r  spread  between  the  figures 
owing  a  10.14%  increase  in 
osis  and  a  9.94%  gain  in  reve- 
rres  also  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
few  papers  had  higher  gains  in 
revenues  than  costs.  The  lowest 
gore  for  income  gains  was  one 
'^Per  with  “no  increase”  and  the 
'ghest  ranged  to  16.87%.  In  ex¬ 


in  costs.  Revenue  gains  ranged 
from  a  low  of  that  one  loss  figure 
to  a  high  of  13.4%.  Expense  in¬ 
creases  ranged  from  a  low  of 
7.98%  to  a  high  of  14.2%. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  chart¬ 
ed  figures  reveal  that  local  adver¬ 
tising  plays  a  larger  part  in  per¬ 
centage  to  total  revenue  in  the 
smaller  papers,  and  conversely, 
national  advertising  plays  a  larger 
part  in  percentage  of  total  reve¬ 
nue  in  the  bigger  papers.  The 
latter  is  also  true  with  respect  to 
classified  and  circulation  revenue. 

Similarly  composing  room  costs 
are  a  bigger  factor  in  the  total  ex¬ 


pense  of  a  small  paper  while  paper 
and  ink  costs  are  bigger  items  for 
the  larger  papers.  Circulation  de¬ 
partment  expense  is  also  more  im¬ 
portant  on  the  big  papers  while 
advertising  costs  and  administra¬ 
tive  and  general  expense  are  big¬ 
ger  items  on  the  small  papers. 

(Because  these  are  averages  of 
many  papers,  the  figures  in  the 
chart  will  not  add  up  to  100%). 

Following  is  a  breakdown  of 
each  circulation  group  showing: 

1.  the  percentage  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  in  each  revenue  and  ex- 
pease  item  for  the  entire  group; 

2.  the  lowest  figure  in  the  E&P 
sample  for  the  item;  3.  the  highest 
figure  in  the  sample  for  the  item. 
10.000-25,(K)0  Income 

Local  ad  income  7.02%  gain; 
low  —.67%;  high  32.7%. 

National  advertising  6.66% 
gain;  low  — 2.7%;  high  7.6%. 

Classified  advertising  8.62% 
gain;  low  .11%;  high  33.3%. 

Total  advertising  5.81<;t  gain; 
low  — 1.85%;  high  24.6%. 

Circulation  6.75'^f  gain;  low 
“same”;  high  15.7':f. 

IO.O(M)-25,(H)()  Expenses 

Composing  room  3.97%  in¬ 
crease;  low  — 43''^;  high  12.68%. 

{Continueti  on  page  52) 
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‘Can't  they  worry  about  costs  without  blocking  the  sidewalk?” 

PUBLISHER  for  April  18,  1953 


N.  Y.  Times 
Reports  Cost, 
Income  Growth 

Income  increased  6.7^f  but  ex¬ 
penses  increased  10%  in  1952  at 
the  New  York  Times,  according 
to  a  16-page  booklet  entitled  ‘‘A 
Report  About  Your  Business”  dis¬ 
tributed  to  employes.  It  stated: 

“Conducting'  a  business  like  the 
New  York  Times  seems  to  gel 
more  and  more  difficult  every 
year.  In  1952,  for  example,  we 
managed  to  increase  our  total  rev¬ 
enue  6.7%  over  1951.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  that  came  to  us.  chiefly 
from  advertising  and  circulation, 
were  the  highest  they  have  ever 
been.  Unfortunately,  though, 
while  income  was  going  up  6.7% 
our  expenses  increased  10%  and 
this  meant  that  the  already  nar¬ 
row  margin  of  profit — from  which 
we  build  our  reserves  for  expan¬ 
sion  and  against  depression — be¬ 
came  even  narrower." 

The  report  listed  4.550  em¬ 
ployes — 2,598  mechanical,  1,087 
commercial  and  865  editorial. 
■Added  to  these  are  256  employes 
of  Times  Facsimile,  94  of  wqxr 
and  33  of  limes  Tower — a  total 
of  4,933 — 235  more  than  appeared 
in  the  preceding  year's  report. 

Payroll  I'p 

The  1952  payroll  was  $24,058.- 
(M)0 — an  average  weekly  payroll 
of  $462,6(M).  The  1951  payroll  was 
$21,990.(8)0. 

In  a  foreword  to  the  report. 
.Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  president 
and  publisher,  asserted: 

“Certainly  1952  was  a  fine  year. 
News,  advertising,  and  circulation 
departments  all  continued  on  their 
upward  paths.  As  for  1953,  we 
may  be  hopeful  that  energy,  pru¬ 
dent  operation  and  close  team¬ 
work  will  keep  us  going  forward. 
1 1  won't  be  easy,  by  any  means, 
but  I  know  that  if  we  continue 
to  apply  our  best  effort,  we  will 
find  the  Times  even  stronger  at 
the  end  of  1953  than  it  is  now.” 

The  Times  paid  $19,098,661 
last  year  for  newsprint.  $514,000 
for  new  equipment  and  put  $2,- 
362,(8)0  into  welfare  and  security 
plans.  It  printed  83,608  columns 
of  news,  a  world  record,  and  car¬ 
ried  41,721,343  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  In  the  final  quarter  of  1952, 
the  weekday  average  circulation 
reached  542.369.  a  gain  of  33,303 
over  the  same  period  in  1951. 
Sunday  circulation  averaged  1,- 
172,556,  an  increase  of  34,595. 

■ 

$101  Guild  Scale 

Rochesier,  N.  Y. — The  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers  of  Rochester 
and  the  Newspaper  Guild  have 
signed  a  two-year  contract  prov¬ 
iding  for  wage  increases  of  up  to 
$6.50  a  week  for  editorial  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Demoerat  and 
ChornUTe  and  the  Times-Union. 
The  minimum  for  journeymen  is 
$101. 
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Red  Censors 
Didn't  Touch 
Editors'  Copy 


Reuters  Chiei 
Says  Censorship 
Eased  by  Soviet 


Toronto — Moscow  has  eased  its 
censorship  on  news  since  the 
death  of  Stalin,  Sir  Christopher 
Chancellor,  general  manager  of 
Reuters,  British  news  agency,  said 
here  April  15. 

Addressing  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Canadian  Press,  Sir  Christo¬ 
pher  said  that  since  Statin  died, 
all  cables  from  Moscow  have 
come  through  without  any  signs 
of  censorship;  and  telephone  calls, 

“for  the  first  time  almost  since  we 
can  remember,”  have  been  free 
from  interference. 

“My  chief  news  editor”  said  Sir 
Christopher,  “finds  himself  asking 
leading  and  significant  questions 
over  the  telephone  which  a  month 
or  two  ago  would  immediately 
have  resulted  in  the  line  being 
cut.  These  conversations  proceed 
for  the  present  unhindered.  They 
grow  bolder  each  day. 

“It  is  all  very  interesting;  but 
we  do  not  yet  know  what  it  signi¬ 
fies  or  where  it  will  lead.  The  re¬ 
cent  visit  to  Russia  of  American 
newspaper  editors  and  the  facili¬ 
ties  given  them  left  us  all  gasp¬ 
ing  and  astonished — that  is,  all 
of  us  who  have  had  to  battle  dur¬ 
ing  these  past  10  years  with  the 
problem  of  covering  Russia.” 

Herve  Major,  news  editor  of 
Montreal  La  Presse,  was  elected 
honorary  president  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press. 

Roy  H.  Thomson,  head  of  the 
Thomson  Newspaper  group,  was 
re-elected  president;  R.  J.  Rankin, 

Halifax  Mail-Star,  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  and  D.  B.  Rogers,  Regina 
Leader-Post,  second  vicepresident. 

The  annual  meeting  elected  the 
following  19-man  board  of  direc¬ 
tors: 

British  Columbia — Donald  Cro- 
mie,  Vancouver  Sun;  Stuart  Keate, 

Victoria  Times; 

Prairie — R.  S.  Malone,  Winnie- 
peg  Free  Press;  Philip  S.  Fisher, 

IVinniepeg  Tribune;  D.  B.  Rogers, 

Regina  Leader-Post;  R.  M.  Cant- 
Ion.  Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix; 

Ontario — John  E.  Motz,  Kitche- 
ner-Wuterloo  Record;  Arthur  R. 

Ford.  London  Free  Press;  Roy  H. 

Thomson.  Timmins  Press;  John 
Bassett,  Jr.,  Toronto  Telegram: 

Arthur  L.  Davies,  Kingston  Whig- 
Standard;  Peter  M.  Preston,  Brant¬ 
ford  Expositor;  Precedent  for  this  exceptional  cov- 

Quebec — Charles  H.  Peters,  erage  was  found  in  the  Civil  De- 
Montreal  Gazette;  A.  J.  West,  fense  Act  which  provides  insur- 
Montreal  Star;  Herve  Major,  Mon-  ance  protection  for  special  pur- 
treal  La  Presse;  A.  F.  Mercier,  pto^s  only. 

Quebec  L’Evenement-Journal; 

Maritime — Ralph  B.  Herder,  the  Metcalf  Act, 

St.  Johns  (Nfld.)  Telegram;  R.  J.  New  York  publishers  and  circu- 
Rankin,  Halifax  Mail-Star;  Roy  lators,  is  that,  after  many  years 
D.  Duchemin,  Sydney  Post-Record,  of  split  jurisdiction,  the  business 
Senator  W.  A.  Buchanan,  Leth-  of  distributing  newspapers  by  boys 
bridge  Herald,  and  Emile  Jean,  under  18  comes  under  regulation 
Trois-Revieres  Le  NouveUiste,  re-  by  the  Education  Department, 
tired  from  membership.  Senator  The  Labor  Department’s 
Buchanan's  son,  Hugh,  was  named  curtailed  considerably, 
for  the  Lethbridge  Herald.  Delivery  of  newspapers  is  elimi 
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HOME  FROM  MOSCOW — James  Wick  leads  the  editors'  party  off 
the  plane  at  New  York.  Behind  him  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Biddle 
of  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  and  Mrs.  Jane  Mcllvaine  of  Downington,  Pa. 


J  yr  T  ^  O  nated  as  a  street  trade  in  a  re-  “But  we  did  set 

la  IjaVT  It  UlS  vision  which  sets  up  a  new  classifi-  of  extraordinary 

■ai  _ a  ^  ,  I  cation  of  newspaper  carrierboy.  Wick  added,  “and  tl 

.ximer  Uontrol  He  is  defined  as  a  male  minor  have  to  tell  the  trut 

-  «  1  1  between  the  ages  of  12  and  18  A  series  of  article 

JHQ©r  bCllOOlS  “who  engages  in  the  occupation  will  be  release 

of  selling  and  delivering  newspa-  by  North  Americ; 

Certification  of  newspaper  car-  pers  to  customers  at  their  homes  Alliance,  and  E.  A, 
ierboys  and  street  vendors  under  or  places  of  business.”  Tarentum  (Pa.)  I 

he  age  of  18  years  will  come  The  minimum  age  of  a  street  writing  three  article 
olely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  vendor  is  raised  from  12  to  14  York  Herald  Tribu 
ocal  school  authorities  in  New  and  the  maximum  from  17  to  18  ice. 

'ork  State  after  July  1.  At  the  years.  Members  of  the 

ame  time,  carriers  will  be  covered  Police  Enforcement  visited  Moscow  bes 

.y  workmen’s  compensation  insur-  issuance,  and  revocation,  of  a 

.  ,  badge  or  certificate  for  both  the  ^ 

The  new  system  of  carrier  and  .^i^eet  vendor  and  the  carrier  is 
itr^t  vendor  regulation  is  pro-  ,he  school  authority  in  the  ‘h® 

/ided  for  in  a  law  signed  this  where  the  applicant  lives. 

v^k  by  Governor  Dewey.  It  was  Consent  of  parent  or  guardian  WHUN  < 

idvocatcd  by  the  New  York  State  ^  physician’s  bill  of  health  Pa.:  Mrs.  Jane  S.  ^ 

Publishers  Asswiation  and  was  required.  Now  the  boy  need  Downington  (Pa.) 

sponsored  in  the  Leguslaturc  by  ^ave  the  badge  or  certificate  O.  Knudson  < 

senator  George  R.  Me^alf,  ne\vs  |^jj,  p^-rson;  he  is  not  required  Albert 

:ditor  of  the  Auburn  Citizen-Ad-  jq  wear  it,  as  was  the  case  when  Rebecca  Gross  of 
vertiser.  ^  badge  was  issued.  \ 

Glenn  R.  Winger,  Westchester  Local  police  and  the  state  in-  Holies  o 

Newspapers,  headed  the  commit-  jy^irial  commissioner  are  charged  (Obio)  Review. 
tee  of  circulation  managers  who  enforcement  of  the  provis-  ■ 

worked  for  passage  of  the  legisda-  relating  to  age  and  hours  Photon  Will 

tion.  Last  year  their  bill  fell  certification  authority  rests 

under  a  veto  by  the  Governor  on  exclusively  with  the  school  an-  Washington 

the  ground  that  the  independent  ,horities.  Washington  — 

contractor  status  made  the  car-  Both  vendors  and  carriers  arc  diplomatic  corresp 
ner  ineligible  for  workmen  s  com-  prohibited  from  working  before  /Vew  York  Time 

pensation.  ^  ^  ^  -j  p  and  dur-  Washington 

Special  Coverage  ing  school  hours.  They  may  not  correspondent  of 

The  new  law  specifies  that  the  work  more  than  four  hours  in  any  that  paper,  with 
carrier  shall  be  deemed  an  “em-  day  when  school  is  in  session  nor  complete  charge 
ploye”  and  the  publisher  an  “em-  more  than  five  hours  in  a  day  of  the  staff  and 
ployer”  only  for  the  purposes  of  when  there  are  no  classes.  facilities  of  the 

the  workmen’s  compensation  act.  Any  employer  who  knowingly  bureau  when  the 

permits  a  boy  to  violate  the  law  Times  moves  into 

becomes  subject  to  increased  new  quarters  here 

workmen’s  compensation  awards.  about  Oct.  1. 

A  significant  section  of  the  law  The  announce- 
states  that  the  picking  up  of  news-  njent  was  made 
The  principal  achievement  of  papers  at  a  newspaper  plant  by  a  to  Times  Wash- 
in  the  view  of  carrier  shall  not  be  construed  as  i  n  g  t  o  n  staffers 

work  in  connection  with  a  factory  1  hursday  by  Arthur  Krock.  )  ta 
“if  there  is  provided  a  place  for  ington  Bureau  chief  for  th«  >  .  of 
the  picking  up  of  such  newspapers.  21  years,  who  said  **’^*j  . 
which  does  not  contain  any  dan-  move  had  been  planned  by  "A  i  bi 
gerous  machinery  or  equipment  self  with  full  approval  of  then'*  pzi 
and  does  not  afford  access  to  agement.  |  ^ 

role  is  space  in  which  any  such  danger-  Mr.  Reston  will  write  scveraioj  fe 
ous  machinery  or  equipment  is  lo-  umns  a  week  and  Mr.  Krock gi 
cated.’’  continue  to  write  opinion 
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Study  of  Press  in  1952 
Campaign  ‘Not  Feasible 


SDX  Group  Reports;  Bingham  Alone 
In  Minority;  Dean  Proposes  Followup 


Washingion  —  T  ih  e  proposed 
survey  of  the  fairness  of  press, 
magazine,  radio  and  television 
coverage  of  the  1952  Presidential 
campaign  ‘Is  not  feasible,”  re- 
(lorted  the  special  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  committee  named  to  explore 
i  the  possibilities. 

‘The  committee  knows  of  no 


i 

was  cr.  lormulac  that  would  meet  the 
jpers  imagnitude  and  complexities  of  the 
favorij  problem  of  evaluating  the  fairness 
of  public  information  media  in 
^heir  news  coverage  of  the  1952 
campaign.”  the  majority  stated  in 


me  th, 

ity,” 

things  a  report  that  was  accepted  at  the 
out."  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Execu- 
Mr.  ti  j  live  Council  of  the  fraternity,  here 


n  media 
“Jew,; 


^pril  15. 

'  J.  D.  Ferguson,  editor  of  the 


tirmance  of  the  majority  decision 
with  a  proposal  that  research 
funds  be  made  available  for  basic 
training  of  personnel  “in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  day  when  at  least  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  over-all  undertaking 
may  be  properly  evaluated.” 

In  this  regard,  he  stated: 

“Journalism  educators  in  gen¬ 
eral  know  that  we  have  not  de¬ 
veloped  the  techniques  and  de¬ 
signs  necessary  to  accurately 
measure  the  various  factors  that 
contribute  to  these  generalizations 
of  ‘fair’  and  ‘unfair.’ 

“We  can  at  this  time  measure 
individual  opinions  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  and  estimate  the  statistical 
accuracy.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
if  that  is  what  is  being  sought. 


But  properly  to  weigh  such  mate¬ 
rial  objectively  to  arrive  at  a 
sound  collective  judgment  of  bias 
or  lack  of  bias  is  a  problem  for 
which  we  have  found  no  feasible 
solution.” 

Mr.  Ferguson’s  report  for  the 
majority  reviewed  the  problem  as 
follows: 

{Continued  on  page  130) 


'Profound  Silence' 
Of  Press  Assailed 

Senator  Matthew  M.  Neely, 
West  Virginia  Democrat,  charg¬ 
ed  on  the  Senate  floor  April  15 
that  for  seven  weeks  the  press 
has  treated  the  case  of  C.  Wes¬ 
ley  Roberts  ‘‘with  profound 
silence.”  There  seemed  to  be 
“a  rapidly  growing  journalistic 
and  official  indifference  to  ethi¬ 
cal  deterioration  in  high  places” 
now  that  the  Republicans  were 
in  power,  he  asserted. 


Reporter’s  Digging 
Broke  Roberts  Story 


By  Roy  J.  Harris 

Topeka,  Kan. — The  Kansas  tor¬ 
nado  which  blew  C.  Wesley  Rob¬ 
erts  out  of  his  job  as  Republican 
National  Committee  chairman  last 
month  had  its  inception  in  a  lo- 


lon  of  ^  mhaukee  Journal,  chairman  of  Those  who  would  rush  into  this  ....  .  ,  , 

Vent  I  )the  committee,  said  the  report  was  field  at  this  time  may  be  thinking  disturbance,  the  result  of  some 
r  the  Vj  jthe  result  of  a  thorough  and  ex- 
Jews  Sc'!  haustive  studv.  Concurrinc  in  the 


Jews 

>11  p  wIk 
Mr.  Wal 


haustive  study.  Concurring  in  the 
iieport  with  him  were  Turner  Cat- 
kdge,  managing  editor.  New  York 
Times;  Carson  F.  Lyman,  U.  S. 
John  i|  LVfH'i  &  World  Report;  Earl  Eng¬ 


lish,  dean  of  the  &hool  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Missouri. 

Edward  R.  Murrow,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  while  un¬ 


able  to  attend  the  deliberations  of  to  put  together. 
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in  these  terms,  even  though  the 
opinions  may  be  those  of  critics 
and  ‘experts,*  ostensibly  deri'ved 
from  quantitative  data. 

“The  danger  lies  in  undertaking 
too  much  too  soon.  We  are  pro¬ 
posing  to  do  in  one  job  in  a  social 
science  project  that  which  in  the 
physical  sciences  would  take  many 
carefully  trained  men  many  years 


digging  into  state  records  by  Al¬ 
vin  S.  McCoy,  Kansas  corre.spond- 
ent  for  the  Kansas  City  Star.  The 
final  blast  followed  a  somewhat 


correspondent  for  the  Jack  Harris 
Newspapers,  that  the  haspital 
building  for  which  the  state  paid 
$110,000  apparently  would  have 
become  the  state’s  property  even¬ 
tually  without  payment,  if  indeed 
it  had  not  already  belonged  to  the 
state,  since  it  was  on  state  land. 

President  Eisenhower  at  the 
time  let  it  be  known  that  he  was 


the  committee  in  February,  con- 
Icurrcd  by  mail  with  respect  to  the 


belated  recognition  by  the  nation’s  satisfied  with  Mr.  Roberts’  “pul> 
press  that  the  tempest  centered  in  lie  relations”  explanation  of  his 
Topeka  was  more  than  a  prairie  part  in  the  deal, 
dust  storm.  The  St.  Louis  Post  -  Dispatch 

Mr.  Roberts  handed  his  resig-  ®  Topeka  to  follow 

nation  to  President  Eisenhower  developments  and  began  running 
March  27.  four  hours  after  a  joint  editorials  blasting  not  only  the 


‘It  eventually  may  be  po.vsible, 
for  example,  to  select  a  signifi- 


investigating  committee  of  the 
Kansas  Legislature  filed  a  report 


difliculty  of  surveying  the  radio  c;,nt  event  during  a  campaign,  to  censuring  Mr.  Roberts  for  violat 
ind  itelevision  coverage  of  the  ’  .r  .i.-  ..... 


Bingham  Favors  Survey 
Barry  Bingham,  president  and 
editor,  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
and  Times,  in  a  minority  report, 
recognized  the  difficulty  of  “mak¬ 
ing  a  fair’  and  representative  sur- 
eau  vey”  but  believed  “that  a  foun- 
»  Re>a»  dation  could  be  interested  in  un- 
nt  for  » Jdertaking  such  a  survey  and  em- 
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ploying  a  staff  of  competent  tech¬ 
nicians  who  could  formulate  a 
'plan  and  carry  it  into  execution.” 

Mr.  Bingham  said  “if  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  fails  to  find  a  way  to 
earry  out  a  survey,  it  will  miss  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  press  in  meeting 
eriticism  by  honest  self-examina¬ 
tion.” 

A  study  of  this  kind,  Mr.  Bing¬ 
ham  believes,  could  also  be  used 
to  explain  to  the  American  public 
some  of  the  problems  of  news¬ 
gathering  and  handling  which  are 
too  little  understood  by  the  mass 
of  readers. 

Since  the  study  of  the  feasi- 
bility  of  the  project  was  author- 
>ttd  by  the  SDX  Convention  last 
November,  the  matter  will  be  re¬ 
ferred  back  to  the  next  annual 
gathering. 

Dean  English  qualified  his  af- 
EDITOR  & 


sample  newspapers  and  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  fairness  of  coverage  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  press  .services. 
Variables,  such  as  regional  and 
economic  interests,  time  differ¬ 
ences.  competitive  editions,  news 
holes,  typographic  and  position 
displays,  to  name  a  few,  might 
even  be  brought  under  control. 
This,  however,  is  only  one  facet 
of  all  the  factors  having  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  final  generalization 
being  sought. 


ing  at  least  the  spirit  of  the  state 
lobby  act  in  promoting  sale  of  a 
hospital  building  to  the  state  for 
$110,000  in  1951,  receiving  a  fee 
of  $11,000 — 10  per  cent. 

The  Kansas-born  Roberts  had 
not  registered  as  a  lobbyist  and 
in  his  testimony  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  insisted  he  served  only  as 
a  “public  relations  counsel.”  The 
investigating  committee,  however, 
after  hearing  65  witnesses  in  a 
nine-day  session,  found  he  had 


Certainly  an  investigation  of  “deliberately  and  intentionally 

frustrated  the  protection  which 
the  law  was  intended  to  provide. 
.Attack  on  Reporter 
.An  intriguing  feature  of  Mr. 
Roberts’  testimony  was  his  vocif¬ 
erous  attack  on  Reporter  McCoy, 
who.  he  charged,  “twisted  and 


one  aspect  of  the  problem,  such 
as  this,  would  challenge  our  full 
resources,  say  in  the  1956  elec¬ 
tions.  even  if  funds  were  available 
and  work  were  begun  at  this  time. 

“Under  these  conditions  and 
with  conclusions  confined  to  the 
boundary  of  the  limited  problem 
under  study,  a  very  useful  purpose 
might  be  served.  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  could  well  take  pride  in  pro¬ 
viding  the  impetus  to  a  positive, 
forward  -  looking  contribution  to 
the  profession.” 

Majority’s  View 
The  majority  held  to  this  view: 
"Cataloguing  the  performanci 


national  administration  for  retain¬ 
ing  Roberts  but  also  the  rest  of 
the  nation’s  newspapers  for  their 
casual  treatment  of  the  story. 

Scant  Coverage  at  First 
The  Kansas  City  Star  gave  the 
developing  ruckus  full  play.  And 
in  mid-Kansas  a  typical  comment 
was  this  from  the  Salina  Journal: 
“If  Wes  Roberts  doesn’t  quit  to¬ 
day  as  Republican  chief,  he  should 
be  fired  tomorrow.” 

When  the  hearing  got  under 
way  Tuesday,  March  10,  the  only 
coverage  in  the  first  days  was  by 
the  wire  services,  the  Kansas  press, 
the  Star  and  the  Post-Dispatch. 

On  Sunday,  March  15,  the  Post- 
Dispatch  said  editorially: 

“When  Roberts  defended  him¬ 
self  against  ‘10  percenter’  charges 
before  a  Kansas  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  on  Friday,  thousands  of 
newspaper  readers  and  radio  list- 


distorted”  his  stories  “in  a  cal-  eners  must^  have  had  a  sketchy 
culated  plot  to  blacken  my  name 
and  destroy  my  usefulness  in  my 
present  position.”  Mr.  Roberts 
was  seconded  in  his  charges  by 
Gov.  Edward  F.  Arn,  but  neither 
disputed  the  essential  facts  as  dus- 
closed  by  Mr.  McCoy. 

The  story  broke  in  mid-Febru¬ 
ary  and  was  picked  up  by  papers 


of  individual  newspapers,  maga-  throughout  the  state.  A  terrific 
zines.  radio  and  television  net-  furor  resulted.  Public  opinion  was 
works  and  stations  would,  in  the  not  mollified  by  the  additional  dis- 
committee’s  opinion,  be  possible,  closure  by  John  McCormally.  state 


notion  of  what  the  inquiry  was  all 
about. 

“East  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
Kansas  storm  over  Mr.  Roberts, 
described  ...  as  having  shaken 
that  .state  more  than  any  other 
political  issue  for  20  years — has 
been  played  down  or  not  present¬ 
ed  at  all  in  major  news  media.  .  .  . 

“The  American  press  got  a  bad 
press  last  year  for  hs  coverage 
of  the  Presidential  campaign.  It 
(Continued  on  Page  136) 
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MORE  NEWSPAPER  SHOP  TALK  FROM  THE  EDITORIAL  CARTOONISTS 


CLOSED  SESSION.  OPEN  SECRETS 

ArU.  A  .  a  Vork  Tribunt' 


SEE  YOU  LATER,  BOYS 

McXauKhi  Syiulicate 


FOR  SOME  THE  BIRDS  SING 

WTiitniaii.  Stoikloii  ((  alif.  I  Recm 


ROP  Color 
Booth  Set 
35  Dailies 


Up; 


Sign 


went  out  with  the  Journal'!*  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  service  to  news¬ 
papers  and  advertisers.  The  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  weeks  of  the  color 
file  were  being  prepared  for  dis¬ 
tribution.  including  examples  of 
color  material  from  contributing 
papers. 


Tells  N.  Y.  State 
Dailies  To  Up 
Nat'l  Rate  50% 


Thh  Milwiiiiki’e  (Wis.)  Joiiriuil 
haa  had  widespread  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  response  to  its  recently  an¬ 
nounced  ROP  Color  Service  for 
newspapers.  ( E&P.  April  4,  pag  9. ) 

.\s  of  early  this  week,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  had  received  130  responses 
from  newspapers,  including  large, 
medium  and  small-size  dailies  in 

IJ.  S.  and  Canada.  Thirty-five  ^  ,  .  . 

papers  immediately  signed  con-  appropriation 


Ihat  they  are  doing  their  best! 
take  advantage  of  these  barp: 
rates  is  manifest  by  the  trcmer: 
ous  linage  of  advertising  be:;; 
run  in  most  newspapers  today. 
“This  business  of  selling  adsc 
„  V,  -1  tising  at  bargain  rates,”  said  Do: 

SvRACusE.  N.  Y.— The  national  dark,  “has  had  a  pronounced d- 


Southam  Writes 
Off  Intangibles 


advertising  rates  of  New  York  whole  newspaper.' 

State  daily  newspapers  ought  to  “Most  prominent  of  these  « 
be  at  least  .  0  per  cent  highe^,  fects,”  he  said,  “is  the  almost  co» 


according  to  Dean  Wesley 
Clark,  dean  of  the  school 


of 


plete  reversal  of  the  historic  r 


tern  of  news  and  advertising  pr 


M  o  N  T  R  E  .A  L — ^The  Southam 
Company,  Ltd.,  has  written  off  the 
book  value  of  Circulation  and 


tracts  for  the  service,  including  the 
Weekly  Color  File.  Another  90 
papers  indicated  interest  in  the 
participating  plan,  but  desired 


of  $2,000,000  from  surplus,  after 
recording  net  earnings  of  $1,689,- 
529  in  1952. 

The  directors  thought  it  desir- 


further  information,  or  delayed 


the  balance  sheet  values  of  “such 
intangible  assets”  in  this  time  of 
prosperity.  The  1952  profits,  equal 
,  to  $2.25  a  share,  left  $902,000  in 
The  Jouri^l  announced  plans  business  after  dividends  of 

^r  an  ROP  Color  Exhibit— in  the  05  share  were  paid.  After 


signing  for  the  service,  pending  in 
stallation  of  color  printing  equip¬ 
ment. 


Regency  Suite  at  the  Waldorf-As-  jj^g  vvrite  off  the  company  still 
toria  Hotel  during  the  ANPA  $2,251,000  in  the  surplus  ac- 


Convention.  A  complete  display  ^ount 

of  the  service  will  ^  featured,  Southam's  record  revenue  of 
combining  Journal  ROP  color  $24,248,798  came  from  seven 
pages  and  examples  furnished  by  newspapers,  two  commercial  print- 


Reilly-Lake  Shore  Electrotype. 

Journal  and  Lake  Shore  execu¬ 
tives  will  be  on  hand  to  answer 
questions  about  the  new.  low-cost 
ROP  color  service.  The  plan,  as 
announced,  will  provide  partici 


ing  plants  and  three  radio  stations. 
Operating  expenditures  amounted 
to  $20,075,999,  or  8%  higher  than 
in  1951.  Total  revenues  were 
10.5%  better  than  in  1951. 

During  the  year  the  company 


pating  newspapers  with  a  contin-  paid  $8,338,379  to  2,668  employes 
ual  flow  of  color  material  under  and  paid  $583,493  in  employe  wel- 
a  pool  arrangement  and  will  help  fare.  Contributions  to  commun- 
.such  papers  recapture  some  of  ity  welfare  amounted  to  $66,436. 
the  costs  incurred  in  producing  The  newspapers,  carrying  238,- 
their  original  color  plates.  523  columns  of  news  and  295,950 

In  addition  to  newspapers,  Hu-  columns  of  advertising,  consumed 
ber  Ink  Co..  NEA  Service,  and  39,000  tons  of  newsprint  at  an 
Kelly-Smith  Co.,  publishers’  rep-  average  cast  of  $130  a  ton,  as 
resentatives,  have  signed.  compared  with  36,000  tons  in  1951 

The  initial  Weekly  Color  File  at  a  cost  of  $125.46  a  ton.  The 
of  more  than  75  color  pages  of  average  daily  circulation  was  474,- 
editorial  and  advertising  material  110  last  year,  444.890  in  1951. 


journalism,  Syracu.se  University.  entation  in  the  newspapers.” 

.-\s  a  basis  for  his  statement,  “Not  a  decade  ago,”  he  pointecl , 
Dean  Clark  cited  the  fact  that  the  out,  “most  newspapers  were 
nation's  general  price  level  had  ning  60  per  cent  news  and  40  pr' ' 
risen  nearly  100  per  cent  since  cent  advertising.  Now  there  an 
1932,  while  national  advertising  papers  in  this  state  which  ap  ;  ™ 
rates  had  in  general  risen  less  proach  very  closely  the  75  pr  J 

than  this.  In  addition,  he  pointed  cent  mark  in  advertising  and  *|j  ^ 

out  that  New  York  State  Dailies  it  is  with  some  regularity.”  ' 

generally  had  increased  their  cir-  Shopping  News  Threat  i  ™ 

dilations  during  the  past  two  dec-  o^.^n  Clark  suggested  that  tin  j  f'' 
ades:  some  of  them  as  much  as  competitive  danger  for  daii;  1  , 

.0  per  cent.  newspapers  lay  not  in  other 

Dean  Clark  was  the  speaker  at  dia,  but  in  the  shopping  and  c®  ^ 
the  annual  banquet  of  the  Adver-  munity  new,spapers.  With  advrl j  , 
tising  Managers  Bureau  of  the  tising  taking  up  almost  3(1,1 
New  York  State  dailies.  The  Bu-  quarters  of  the  space  in  the  das'*  ' 
reaii  held  its  annual  convention  newspapers,  the  Dean  .said, 
here  April  12-14.  by  day  it  becomes  more  and  mo! 

“The  fact  that  the  daily  news-  difficult  to  distinguish  between  t!« 
paper  national  advertising  rates  daily  newspaper  and  the  shoppit! 
appear  to  be  lower  by  at  least  50  news. 

per  cent  than  can  be  economically  “The  less  that  difference  bo 
justified.”  said  Dean  Clark,  “prob-  comes,  the  more  dailies  in'O* 
ably  means  that  rates  for  other  competition  from  shopping 
classifications  of  advertising  in  the  community  newspapers.” 
daily  newspapers  are  also  too  “To  do  the  informational  j<* 
low.”  that  needs  to  be  done  in  tti«i 

Figures  Indicative  times  of  crisis,”  the  Dean  cot 

Dean  Clark  indicated  the  figures  eluded,  “the  news  side  of  d* 
compiled  in  the  survey  of  New  newspaper  needs  more  supp<^ 
York  State  dailies  were  probably  from  the  advertising  side.  It  n*'- 
indicative  of  rate  situations  in  this  support  in  terms  of 
other  sections  of  the  nation.  space  available  and  in  terms  c 
“At  the  prices  for  national  ad-  more  money, 
vertising  existing  today,”  said  “The  need  for  a  rise  in  adyt-' 
Dean  Clark,  “there  is  no  greater  tising  rates  is  imperative,  I  th®' 
advertising  bargain  to  be  found,  if  the  newspaper  as  a  whole  is|f 
“That  these  rates  are  bargain  perform  its  proper  function  * 
rates  is  no  news  to  the  advertisers.  American  society.” 
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Zenger  Memorial  Hall 
To  Be  Dedicated  Thursday 
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Ceremonies  at  Sub  Treasury  Building 
Will  Be  Convention  Week  Highlight 

By  James  Wright  Brown 

President,  The  Zenger  Memorial  Fund,  Inc, 

The  John  Peter  Zenger  Memor-  The  Memorial  features  oil 

ial  has  been  completed  and  will  paintings  by  C  liff  Young — the  ar- 
be  dedicated  and  presented  to  the  rival  on  board  ship  of  the  boy 
[Government  on  Thursday,  April  Zenger  in  the  year  1710  at  the 
23  at  3  p.m.  by  ,Arthur  Hays  Sulz-  age  of  13 — the  Eastchester  Elec- 
j  berger.  acting  for  the  directors  of  tion  scene  in  colors  with  High 
I  The  Zenger  Memorial  Fund.  Inc.  Sheriff.  Candidates,  disfranchised 
Orme  Lewis.  Assistant  Secre-  Quakers,  etc.,  as  well  as  The  Story 
tary  for  Public  Land  Manage-  of  the  Eastche.ster  Election — from 
ment.  acting  for  Secretary  McKay  the  first  issue  of  Zenger’s  paper — 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  issue  for  Nov.  5.  1733. 
will  accept  the  Memorial  on  be-  Undoubtedly  the  most  dynamic 
half  of  the  Government  under  the  features  of  the  Memorial  are  the 
provisions  of  the  Historic  Sites  dioramas  showing  the  print  shop 
.\ct  of  1935,  providing  for  main-  — the  old  City  Hall  with  pillory, 
[tenance.  stocks  and  burning  of  the  New- 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  York  Weekly  Journal  on  cobble- 
[  dedication  will  be  the  presence  of  stone  pavement  —  Zenger  in  jail 
Mrs.  Harry  Clark  Boden.  IV,  of  and  the  court  room  scene,  with 
I  Fairthorne.  Newark,  Delaware,  Justices  on  bench,  jurors,  prisoner 
j  her  daughter.  Miss  Zoe  Zenger  at  the  bar,  spectators,  including 
1  Boden  of  Bennett  Junior  College,  his  wife  Anna — and  Hamilton  ad- 
Millbrook.  New  York,  direct  de-  dressing  the  court  and  the  jurors 
1  s:endants  in  the  seventh  and  — 30  miniature  figures  in  all. 
eighth  generations  of  John  and  There  are  15  exhibits,  includ- 


SNPA  Edition 
Planned  in  Fall 

The  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  marks  its 
50th  anniversary  April  14.  The 
event  will  be  celebrated  at  the 
.Association's  annual  meeting 
Nov.  5-7  at  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 
in  honor  of  the  event,  Editor  & 
Publisher  will  publish  a  special 
"SNPA  Edition”  giving  in  de¬ 
tail  the  industrial  and  economic 
growth  of  “Today’s  South.” 


of  the  City — photstats  of  the  Gold 
Box — Hamilton's  Plea  for  Liberty, 
etc. 

"The  John  Peter  Zenger  Me¬ 
morial  is  designed  to  keep  alive 
the  memory  of  a  courageous 
printer  of  colonial  .America  and 
to  honor  his  contribution  to  the 
establishment  of  a  free  press" — 
reads  one  of  the  captions.  .An¬ 
other  is: 

“The  exhibits  were  constructed 
with  the  financial  assistance  of 
the  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  which  cherish  and  strive 
to  maintain  the  principles  of  free¬ 
dom  to  which  he  gave  his  devoted 
service.” 

Another  panel  reads:  “Estab¬ 
lished  in  cooperation  with  the 

United  States  Department  of  the  „ 

Interior,  National  Park  Service,  rector;  Elbert  Cox,  Director  Re- 
under  the  provisions  of  the  His-  g'on  Number  Ned  J.  Burns. 


al  Park  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Inter¬ 
ior  in  the  creation  of  this  Shrine 
to  John  Peter  Zenger  and  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press. 

“United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior  The  Hon.  Douglas 
.McKay,  Secretary  National  Park 
Service;  Conrad  L.  Wirth,  Direc¬ 
tor;  Ronald  E.  Lee,  Assistant  Di- 


toric  Sites  Act  of  1935  by  The 
Zenger  Memorial  Fund.  Inc.  Di¬ 
rectors:  .Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
F.  .M.  Flynn,  Edwin  S.  Friendly, 
Howard  Davis,  James  Wright 
Brown,  with  Stanley  D.  Brown, 
Counsel  and  Aymar  Embury,  II, 
Consulting  Architect.” 

The  newspapers  of  the  nation 
have  contributed  a  sum  in  excess 


Anna  Zenger. 


ing  original  copies  of  the  New-  of  S45,000  from  1941  to  and  in- 
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Another  participant  in  the  cere-  York  Weekly  Journal — tools  and 
monies  will  be  Mrs.  Lena  Cad-  equipment  employed  by  printers 
walader  Evans  Webb  of  Hart-  in  colonial  times — list  of  jurors 
ford.  Conn.,  a  direct  descendant  and  occupations  —  creed  of  Zen- 
I  of  Andrew  Hamilton,  who  recov-  ger’s  paper — “A  Brief  Narrative 
ered  from  Hamilton  heirs  in  Lon-  of  the  Case  and  Trial  of  John 
don  the  Gold  Box  and  the  Scroll  Peter  Zenger”  —  The  Complaint 
i  of  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  of  Attorneys  Alexander  and  Smith 
Colonial  New  York,  given  to  An-  to  the  .Assembly  protesing  their 
drew  Hamilton  for  his  “learned  disbarment — copy  of  scroll  giv- 
and  generous  defense  of  the  ing  Andrew  Hamilton  Freedom 
Rights  of  Mankind  and  the  Liber¬ 
ty  of  the  Press”.  She  pre.sented 
them  to  the  Historical  S<Kiety  of 
Pennsylvania  for  safekeeping. 

Editors  and  publishers  and 
other  executives  from  many  of 
the  nation’s  newspapers  will  be 
present.  Virtually  every  newspa¬ 
per  and  advertising  organization 
IS  sending  a  delegation,  and  there 
will  be  representatives  from  civic 
and  governmental  groups. 

The  Memorial  is  located  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  Old  Sub 


elusive  of  1953  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Memorial,  and  a 
complete  list  of  contributors  is  on 
deposit  in  the  Memorial  and  en¬ 
titled  “Contributions.” 

The  Directors  of  the  Zenger 
Memorial  Fund  pay  tribute — 

— s  ays  another  exhibit — “to  the 
untiring  zeal,  large  capacity  and  croachments  upon  fundamental 
ability  and  painstaking  devotion  freedoms. 


Chief  Museum  Branch;  Francis 
S.  Ronalds,  Coordinating  Super¬ 
intendent;  as  well  as  to  the  group 
of  artists  and  craftsmen  in  the 
Museum  Laboratory  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Park  Service,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  who  designed  and  con¬ 
structed  the  dioramas  and  ex¬ 
hibits.” 

“The  Story  of  the  Zenger 
Memorial”  relates  that  the  inspir¬ 
ation  for  the  Memorial  is  to  be 
found  in  the  activities  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Rector  of  Saint  Paul’s 
Church,  the  Rev.  W.  Harold 
Weigle,  who  provided  the  pulpit 
or  sounding  board,  as  it  were,  for 
the  leaders  of  journalism  in  Amer¬ 
ica  to  voice  protests  against  en- 


of  their  colleagues  of  the  Nation- 


{ Continued  on  page  120) 


ASHE  REPORT  ON  FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION: 

Dke  EaltL  Wilt  fjeuer  £nJ 


“We  have  made  some  progress; 
we  had  some  setbacks,”  was  the 
conclusion  of  the  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Committee,  headed  by 

_ _ _  James  S.  Pope.  Louisville  Courier-  which  must  be  watched  closely  in 

Treasury  Building  at  Wall  and  Journal  and  Times.  "The  all-im-  its  attitude  toward  the  problem; 
Nassau  Streets,  now  known  as  portant  thing  is  that  the  people  2.  Development  of  state  and  re 


The  three  most  important  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  last  year,  the 
committee  noted,  were:  1.  Elec¬ 
tion  of  a  new  Administration 


news,  executive  or  legislative.  I 
suspect  we  and  the  public  we 
serve  will  have  more  to  do  with 
the  Administration's  ultimate  at¬ 
titude  than  its  own  conscience. 

In  fairness  we  must  say  that  the 
task  of  a  new  Administration  in 


federal  Hall,  in  which  the  Gov-  know  of  both.  This  is  one  war  gional  freedom  of  information  assuming  and  handling  power  has 

emment  is  planning  to  create  a  without  combat  zone  censorship,  committees;  3.  Publication  of  Har- 

Shrine  to  Washington.  and  if  we  can  keep  it  that  way  old  L.  Cross’  book, 

h  was  on  this  site  in  the  old  we  will  gain  and  hold  the  upper  The  committee’s  report  follows: 

Hall  on  April  30,  1789,  hand.”  THE  NEW  ADMINISTRATION 

Washington  took  the  oath  of  of-  “Secrecy  about  governmental  We  cannot  tell  you  at  this  point 
ace  as  President  of  the  United  news  is  no  longer  a  secret,”  the  how  sincere  and  effective  the  Ad- 

and  in  that  old  committee  reported.  “In  fact,  it  ministration’s  professions  of  faith 
uilding  Zenger  spent  nine  months  ranks  with  other  major  news  on  in  free  information  will  turn  out 
jail  and  was  tried  and  acquitted  every  level.  For  this  we  have  to  to  be.  We  can  only  report  on  some 
j*  the  charge  of  “false,  scanda-  thank  all  of  you.  The  fight  is  no  of  the  evidence  and  ask  you  to 
and  seditious  li-  longer  a  limited  one.  We  hope  watch  the  trend  closely  for  your- 


multiplied  many  fold  with  the  size 
of  government,  since  the  last 
change  twenty  years  ago.  We  may 
hope  some  of  the  gestures  that 
have  seemed  fearful  of  full  public 
knowledge  arose  from  inexperi¬ 
ence,  f#om  initial  caution,  from 
misunderstandings.  At  this  point 
our  policy  is  one  of  watchful  wait¬ 
ing  and  suspended  judgment. 

White  House  press  relations  were 


ei  by  the  masterful  defense  of  your  enlistment  is  permanent,  be-  self,  and  lift  your  voices  against  and  unwieldy  at  the  outset, 

•'Andrew  Hamilton. 

editor  5.  PUBLISHER  for  April  18 


cause  the  battle  will  never  end.”  every  denial  of  free  access  to 
1953 


(Continued  on  page  114) 
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Exhibits  in  the  Memorial  to  John  Peter  Zenger 
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THE  ELECTION  among  Westchester  citizens  on  the  Eastchester  of  John  Peter  Zenger — is  depicted  in  this  mural  b)  Cliff  Young  in  tin 

Green  in  October  1733 — 4he  event  which  led  eventually  to  the  trial  new  Zenger  Memorial  in  New  York  City.  According  to  some  histor¬ 

ians,  Zenger  was  an  observer  at  the  election. 


OUTSIDE  CITY  HALL,  agents  of  Governor  Cosby  bum  copies  of 
Zenger’s  newspaper  on  the  cobblestone  pavement.  Also  seen  in  thi» 
replica  made  by  the  National  Park  Service  Museum  Laboratory  an 
the  pillory  and  stocks. 


THE  NEW-YORK  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  came  off  a  hand-operated 
press  which  is  the  feature  of  this  diorama  showing  Zenger  at  work 
getting  out  the  first  issue  on  Nov.  5,  1733  with  the  story  of  the 
Eastchester  election. 


1 


'here  are  30  miniature  Kgures.  Aim>ii}!  the  Npeetaturs  b 
Anna  Zenger,  the  defendant's  wife. 


lisher. 


THK  PKOPI.F.  V.  JOHN  PKTKR  AENGP:R— I  his  trial  scene  in  a  dio¬ 
rama  shows  Andrew  Hamilton  pleading  the  defense  of  the  pub- 


ZENGER 

MEMORIAL 


Where  It  Is— The  Old  Sub 
Treasury  Building  at  Wall  and 
Nassau  Streets,  New  York  City. 


Preview  for  AN  PA  Conven¬ 
tion  Week  visitors — Monday, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  from 
10  a.m.  until  4:30  p.m. 


Dedication  ceremonies 
Thursday  at  3  p.m. 


How  to  Get  There — 20  min' 
utes  by  taxicab  down  Franklin 
1).  Roosevelt  (East  River)  Drive 
to  Wall  Street,  at  meter  fee  of 
about  $1.60.  Or  20  minutes 
by  Subway,  Lexington  Avenue 
(East  Side)  from  51st  Street 
to  Wall  Street  station,  fare  lOc. 


IN  GAOL,  while  a  cus'odian  stands  by,  Zenger  con'"*^  th’oueh  the  bars  with  his  wife.  Anna, 
kept  the  journal  alive  during  his  imprisonment. 

•  April  18.  1953 
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NEW  YORK  ADDRESSES  OF  CONVENTION  VISITORS 


Aberdeen  (S.  D.1  .\merican-News . . 

Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram . 

.Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat-Herald . 

.Albany  (Ga.)  Herald . 

.Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News  — 


Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union _ 

.Albert  Lea  (Minn.)  Tribune . 

.Allentown  (Pa.)  Call  &  Chronicle. 


.Alpena  (Mich.)  News 
.Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror. 


.Amsterdam  (N.  Y.)  Recorder. . 

.Annapolis  (Md.)  Capital . 

.Ansonia  (Conn.)  Sentinel . 

.Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citisen-Times 
.Ashtabula  (0.)  Star-Beacon _ 


.Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution . 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  &  Constitution 


.Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press-Union. , 
.Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Citisen-.Advertiser . 

Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle . 

.Austin  (Tex.)  .American-Stateeman 


.  .Henry  J.  Schmitt . Barclay 

.  .Stuart  H.  Perry . St.  Regis 

H.  F.  BaUey . St.  Regis 

.  Ralph  R.  Cronise . Park  Lane 

Mrs.  Ralph  R.  Oonise . Park  Lane 

.  James  H.  Gray . Pierre 

. .  A.  J.  McDonald . Lexington 

Henry  W.  Stock . St.  Moriti 

Herman  Moecker . St.  Morits 

.  Fred  I.  .Archibald . Waldorf-.Astoria 

.  .Paul  C.  Belknap . Waldorf-.Astoria 

.  .Donald  P.  Miller . Algonquin 

C.  C.  Curtis . Lexington 

Samuel  P.  Miller . I.exington 

P.  W.  Leisenring . St.  Morits 

Herbert  Weibel . Shelton 

George  J.  Jordan . Shelton 

. .  .Emmet  Richards . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Mrs.  Emmet  Richards . Waldorf-.Astoria 

. .  .J.  E.  Holtsinger . Roosevelt 

James  G.  Step . Roosevelt 

Herman  S.  Reifsnyder . Roosevelt 

Richard  E.  Beeler . Roosevelt 

. .  .Gardiner  Kline . Waldorf-Astoria 

William  B.  I.eFavour . Waldorf-Astoria 

. .  Elmer  M.  Jackson.  Jr . Belmont  Plaxa 

Mrs.  Elmer  M.  Jackson,  Jr . Belmont  Plaza 

. . .  Mrs.  Ella  H.  Emerson . Waldorf-.Astoria 

, .  .Don  S.  Elias . Plaza 

, .  .Donald  C.  Rowley . Barclay 

John  A.  Colin . Barclay 

E.  A.  Olson . Barclay 

C.E.  Bartlett . Barclay 

. .  .Clark  Howell . Waldorf-.Astoria 

.  .George  C.  Biggers . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Horace  Powell . Ambassador 

George  E.  Merrifield,  Jr . Lexington 

, . .  Holland  L.  Adams . . . 

. .  .Wellington  Wales . Algonquin 

George  R.  Metcalf . Algonquin 

. .  .W.  S.  Morris . Ambasador 

. .  .Louis  N.  Goldberg . Barclay 


B 

Baltimore  (Md.)  News-Post  &  Sunday  .American.  W.  M.  Baskervill . 

N.  J.  (Juimper . 

M.  P.  Trippe . 

Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News . Richard  K.  Warren . 

Frank  L.  .Ames . 

Andrew  J.  Pease . 

Barre  (\'t.)  Times . Alexander  C.  Walker . 

Mrs.  .Alexander  C.  Walker. 

Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State-Times  &  Morning  Ad¬ 
vocate . Charles  P.  Manship,  Jr _ 

Douglas  L.  Manship . 

Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News . A.  L.  Miller . 

George  B.  DoUiver . 

R.B.  Miller . 

Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times . .Andrew  J.  Simpson . 

Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times . Sydney  A.  Lazarus . 

Herman  Lazarus.  Jr . 

Robert  N.  Caldwell . 

Maurice  Zinader . 

Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  &  Journal . W.  W.  Ward . 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Ward . 

Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  News-Tribune . James  H.  March . 

William  Dentzer . 

James  H.  March.  Jr . 

Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times . Holland  L.  .Adams . 

B.  Ellis  Service . 


.Warwick 

.Warwick 

.Warwick 


.Taft 
.  Shelton 
.Belmont  Plaza 
.Belmont  Plaza 

.Barclay 

.Barclay 

.Waldorf-.Astoria 

.Waldorf-.Astoria 

.PieiTe 

.  Roosevelt 

.Waldorf-.Astoria 

Barclay 

.Waldorf-Astoria 
.Waldorf-Astoria 
.  Belmont  Plaza 
.Belmont  Plaza 
.Waldorf-.Astoria 
.Waldorf-Astoria 
.Waldorf-.Astoria 
.DeLisser,  Inc., 
11  E.  44th  St. 


Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press . 

. A.  B.  Engelbert . 

. . .  .New  Weston 

J.  Fred  Jones . 

_ New  Weston 

Fred  W.  Stein . 

_ Waldorf-.Astoria 

James  J.  Burnett . 

_ Waldorf-Astoria 

Bisbee  (Ariz.)  Review . 

....  Biltmore 

Bismarck  (N.  D.)  Tribune . 

_ Waldorf-Astoria 

John  0.  Hjelle . 

_ Waldorf-Astoria 

Bloomington  (HI.)  Pantagraph . 

_ Barbizon-Plaza 

Joe  M.  Bunting . 

_ Barbizon-Plaza 

Davis  Merwin . 

. . .  .Waldwf- Astoria 

Boston  (Mass.)  Globe . 

. John  F.  Reid . 

_ Waldorf-.Astoria 

Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  &  Traveler . 

. Robert  B.  Choate . 

....  Pierre 

Daniel  B.  Ruggics,  Jr . 

. . .  .New  W'eston 

Paul  S.  Roberts,  Jr . 

Reginald  F.  W.  Tranter _ 

....  Commodore 

Boston  (Mass.)  Post . 

George  E.  Minot . 

_ Waldorf-.Astoria 

Bradford  (Pa.)  Era . 

Morris  B.  Kerr . 

. . .  .Biltmore 

. Henry  A.  Satterwhite . 

_ W'aldorf-.Astoria 

Robert  B.  Bromelcy . 

_ Waldorf-Astoria 

William  E.  EysinRer . 

Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday  Herald . 

Joseph  M.  Cleary . 

. Leigh  Danenbcrg . 

_ Shannon  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc., 

28  W.  44th  St. 

A.  J.  Miller . 

« 

Bridgeton  (N.  J.)  News . 

....  Biltmore 

John  T.  Schofield . 

Brockton  (Mass.)  Koterprise-Times . 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Brooklyn  Eagle . 

. F.  D.  Schroth . 

_ 24  Johnson  St., 

F.  D.  Schroth,  Jr . 

T.  Schroth . 

E.  B.  Wilson  ... 

I.  Cohen . 

W.  F.  Crowell _ 

J.  E.  Dean . 

R.  Grannis . 

S.  I.ambert . 

S.  Patton .  . 


Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 


Brush-Moore  Newspapers.  Inc.  Canton  (0.) . . .  .William  T.  Moore . Barclay 

Joseph  K.  Vodrey . Drake 

William  H.  Vodrey,  Jr . Ambassador 

Henry  R.  Schaffner . Barclay 

Thomas  S.  Brush . Waldorf-.Astoria 

G.  Gordon  Strong . Barclay 

J.  D.  Raridan . Amba^ador 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express . W.  J.  Conners,  III . Scolaro,  MeAer  A 


Scott.  270  Mad¬ 
ison  Ave. 

Burrows  Matthew  s .  * 

Howard  Clother .  * 

Frank  J.  Clancy .  * 

Gordon  Bennett .  * 

William  E.  O'Brien .  * 

Russell  C.  Harris .  * 

James  F.  Clement .  * 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  News . Edward  H.  Butler . Kelly-Smith  Co.. 

(Iraybar  Bldg. 

James  H.  Righter . Kelly-Smith  Co.. 

Graybar  BMg. 

Ernest  D.  .Anderson . Commodore 

Gordon  E.  Smith . Commodore 

William  J.  Callanan . Commodore 

Burlington  Gowa)  Hawk-Eye  Gazette . Clarence  W.  Moody . Park  Lane 

Burlin^on  (N.  C.)  Times-News . Staley  A.  Cook . Lexington 

Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press . David  W.  Howe . Waldorf-Astoria 

Arthur  Cayo . Park  Lane 

J.  Warren  McOure . Waldorf-Astoria 


Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post . 


Canandaigua  (N.  Y.)  Messenger . 

Carson  City  (Nev.)  Appeal . 

Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gaiette . 

Cedartown  (Ga.)  Standard . 

Central  Newsp^rs,  Inc.  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 

Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel . 

Champaign-Urbana  (III.)  Courier . 

Champeign-Urbana  (Ill.)  News-Gaxette . 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette . 


Cl^arleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail . 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News. . . 


Chester  (Pa.)  Times. 


Chicago  (Ill.)  Herald-.American. 
Chicago  (Ill.)  News . 


Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times. 


Chickasha  (Okla.)  Express.. 
Cincinnati  (0.)  Times^tar. 


Claremont  (N.  H.)  Eagle. . . 
Clearfield  (Pa.)  Progress . . . 
Cleveland  (0.)  News . 


Cleveland  (0.)  Plain  Dealer . 


Cleveland  (0.)  Press 


. .  .William  A.  Stretch . Ambassador 

Mis.  Harold  A.  Stretch,  Sr . Ambassador 

Harold  A.  Stretch,  Jr . Ambassador 

Jane  A.  Stretch . .Ambassador 

Neal  E.  Dyer . Ambassador 

Maiu-ice  L.  Platt . Ambassador 

, .  .John  J.  Waterbury . Lincoln 

. .  .Neal  Van  Sooy . Roosevelt 

. .  J.  F.  Hladky . Barclay 

, .  .Joseph  C.  Haire . Barbiion-Plasa 

.  .Willard  C.  Worcester . Waldorf-Astoria 

, .  .Verne  Joy . Waldorf-Astoria 

, .  .B.  C.  Vedder . Waldorf-.Astoria 

. . .  J.  A.  McDermott . Waldorf-Astoria 

. . .  Robert  L.  Smith . Belmont  Plaza 

Frank  A.  Knight . Belmont  Plaza 

W.  E.  ChUton,  III . 164  East  72nd  St. 

Mrs.  Mary  Chilton  Chapman. .  .Belmont  Plaza 

Mrs.  Douglas  Murray . Belmont  Ilaza 

. .  .Fred  M.  Staunton . Barclay 

. .  .Thomas  L.  Robinson . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Robinson . Waldorf-Astoria 

. . .  Hugh  Wagnon . Waldorf-.Astoria 

C.  L.  Eanes . Taft 

N.  F.  Fellman . Taft 

Clif  Rainey . Taft 

Edw.  O’Connor . Taft 

. .  .Donald  J.  Walsh . Waldorf-.Astoria 

. .  .John  S.  Knight . Waldorf-Astoria 

Arthur  E.  Hall . Waldorf-Astoria 

Basil  L.  Walters . Waldorf-Astoria 

George  F.  Hartford . Waldorf-.Astoria 

. . .  Marshall  Field.  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria 

Russ  Stewart . Waldorf-Astoria 

Ijirry  Knott . Waldorf-Astoria 

Jim  Griffin . Waldorf-Astoria 

Lou  Spear . Waldorf-Astoria 

Hy  Shannon . Waldorf-.Astoria 

. . .  Dave  Vandivier . Waldorf-.Astoria 

. . .  Lloyd  Taft . Ambassador 

Hulbert  Taft . Ambassador 

James  Rosemond . Belmont  Plaza 

. . .  Rhoda  Shaw  Claric . Hampshire  House 

. .  .W.  K.  Ulerich . Barclay 

. .  .Charles  F.  McCahill . Waldorf-.Astoria 

lico  P.  Doyle . Waldorf-Astoria 

Sidney  D.  L.  Jackson,  Jr . St.  Regis 

Nathaniel  R.  Howard . St.  Regis 

Herman  L.  Vail . Weylin 

. .  .1.  F.  Freiberger . Waldorf-Astoria 

Sterling  E.  Graham . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Guerdon  S.  Holden . Drake 

Herman  L.  Vail . Weylin 

Paul  Bellamy . St.  Regis 

J.  A.  Van  Biiren . Waldorf-.Astoria 

B.  A.  Collins . Barclay 

F.  T.  Hodgdon.  Jr . Barclay 

I..ester  Chorpening . Waldorf-Astoria 

I. eon  Link . Roosevelt 

...Harding  Clirist . Lexington 

George  Fuller . Lexinirfon 

Paul  Brannon . I.exington 

J.  J.  Kelleher . Lexinirfon 

W.  F.  .Alexander . Lexington 


(Continued  on  pone  121) 


Visit  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Booth 
in  the  Astor  Gallery 

Extra  copies  of  the  big  Pre-Convention  Number  will 
be  available  there.  Also  secretarial  service  and 
telephones. 
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Supervisory  System 
Helps  Thomson  Group 

By  James  Montagnes 


Toronto — Full  local  autonomy 
is  given  the  publishers  of  the  19 
Thomson  newspapers.  18  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  one  at  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
in  all  operations,  with  the  central 
office  here  providing  supervisory 
help  and  using  a  centralized  bud¬ 
geting  system. 

The  group  is  the  largest  in 
Canada  and  operates  14  dailies  in 
small  cities,  one  daily  in  a  metro¬ 
politan  area  and  four  weeklies, 
one  of  which  is  soon  to  be  turned 
into  a  daily. 

Just  how  local  the  operation  of 
each  paper  is  can  best  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  fact  that  Roy  Thom¬ 
son,  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  has  been  announced  as  a 
candidate  on  the  Progressive  Con¬ 
servative  party  ticket  for  the  To¬ 
ronto  York  Centre  riding  in  the 
Canadian  federal  election.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  his  papers  are  definitely 
Liberal  in  politics,  while  others 
are  independent. 

Control  of  the  chain  from  the 
Toronto  office  of  the  Thomson 
Co.  Ltd.,  is  primarily  a  super¬ 
visory  one,  except  in  the  secretary- 
treasurer’s  department,  according 
to  St.  Clair  McCabe,  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  department  head 
for  each  section  of  the  business  at 
Toronto,  and  his  work  is  to  sug¬ 
gest,  assist  and  criticize  operations 
of  each  paper. 

Strive  to  Look  Alike 

Editorial  supervisor  is  J.  L. 
Slaight,  formerly  publisher  of  the 
Moose  Jaw  Times-Herald.  He 
supervises  make-up  and  period¬ 
ically  criticizes  issues  of  each 
paper  on  that  score,  making  sug¬ 
gestions  for  better  appearance. 
He  also  supervises  and  criticizes 
news  content  of  each  paper.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  have  all  papers 
of  the  group  look  outwardly  the 
same  from  a  type  face  standpoint, 
square  serif  type  being  used  on 
all  the  papers  at  the  suggestion 
of  Gilbert  Farrar,  typography 
consultant.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
have  all  stories  complete  on  each 
page  for  easier  reading.  Papers 
are  also  checked  up  on  advertising 
content,  so  that  publishers  will  not 
|*se  too  much  space  for  advertis¬ 
ing  to  the  detriment  of  the  news 
columns  of  the  paper. 

Circulation  of  the  papers  has 
grown  in  each  case  since  each 
paper  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
gJ’oup.  This  is  in  part  due  to 
the  circulation  supervisor,  Julian 
Shields,  formerly  of  the  Toronto 
Globe  &  Mail.  In  many  cases 
street  corner  sales  have  been  in¬ 
creased  and  carrier  distribution 
has  gained  due  to  promotion  cam¬ 
paigns. 

With  a  varied  system  of  me¬ 
chanical  establishments  taken  over 


with  each  paper,  some  semblance 
of  standardization  in  production 
methods  and  better  use  of  equip¬ 
ment  owned  by  the  group  is  being 
organized.  Thus  there  is  some 
movement  of  presses  and  other 
equipment  among  the  group.  C. 
Ben  Floyd,  formerly  of  the  H'all 
Street  Journal,  is  in  charge  of  pro¬ 
duction.  He  spends  some  time  at 
each  paper,  helping  straighten  out 
problems  and  sending  mechanical 
specialists  on  the  group’s  staff  to 
wherever  needed. 

New  Construction 

In  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  a  considerable  amount  of 
construction  done  at  each  prop¬ 
erty  after  it  was  purchased.  New 
buildings  are  now  being  erected 
for  a  number  of  papers,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  about  $500,000  a 
year  is  being  spent  on  construction 
under  the  supervision  of  T.  G. 
Watson  at  the  Toronto  office. 

Advertising  aids  are  given  all 
the  papers.  Thus  for  classified 
advertising,  mimeographed  instruc¬ 
tion  booklets  are  given  each  so¬ 
licitor,  with  data  culled  from  the 
best  sources  on  this  continent. 

Retail  advertising  forms  the 
bulk  of  the  chain’s  revenue,  and 
various  promotions  for  increasing 
this  business  are  handled  from  the 
Toronto  office  by  William  Steer. 
He  suggests  campaigns  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  upping  the  linage,  as  well 
as  improving  the  appearance  of 
retail  advertising.  National  adver¬ 
tising  is  solicited  from  Toronto 
and  Montreal  offices  by  sales  staffs, 
and  through  representation  in  the 
United  States  by  Ralph  R.  Mulli¬ 
gan  &  Co. 

Special  promotions  for  the 
group  and  for  individual  papers 
are  suggested  from  Toronto 
through  a  promotion  department 
headed  by  Donald  Nairn.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  circulation,  advertising 


and  editorial  promotions,  he  also 
directs  research  operations  of  the 
group. 

Test  Towns  System 

Among  the  research  for  adver- 
ti-sers  is  the  Thomson  Test  Towns 
system  for  products  sold  in  drug 
stores.  Advertisers  taking  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  5,000  lines  in  each  of  at 
least  1 1  papers  in  the  chain  in  a 
year  contract  period,  receive 
monthly  reports  on  movements  of 
their  merchandise  in  all  drug 
stores  in  the  group’s  area,  and 
receive  reports  on  displays  and 
promotions  for  their  merchandise 
in  drug  stores. 

Meetings  are  held  several  times 
a  year  at  Toronto  of  editors,  pub¬ 
lishers  and  advertising  executives 
at  which  many  problems  common 
to  all  papers  in  the  group  are  dis- 
cus.sed.  Suggestions  from  the 
head-office  staff  are  analyzed  as 
they  would  apply  to  each  paper, 
and  each  publisher  is  left  to  his 
own  judgment  as  to  application 
of  the  suggestions. 

Publishers  of  the  Thomson 
dailies  are  on  a  salary  with  incen¬ 
tive  bonus.  They  are  picked  not 
only  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
newspaper  business,  but  primarily 
for  their  standing  in  the  commun¬ 
ity  as  responsible  citizens.  Many 
former  owners  of  the  individual 
papers  remain  as  publishers  or 
move  to  other  cities  where  the 
chain  has  papers,  to  become  pub¬ 
lishers  of  a  paper  there. 

Standard  Budgeting 

When  Roy  Thomson  took  over 
the  varied  properties  which  now 
form  his  newspaper  chain,  there 
were  many  and  varied  financial 
systems  in  operation.  Mr.  Thom¬ 
son  soon  learned  that  he  had  to 
install  a  system  which  would  ap¬ 
ply  to  all  papers  in  the  group, 
and  he  retained  a  chartered  ac¬ 
countant,  Sydney  F.  Chapman, 
who  is  now  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Thomson  Co.  Ltd. 

Mr.  Chapman  instituted  a  bud¬ 
get  system  which  takes  into  ac¬ 
count  every  phase  of  the  group’s 
operations.  This  budget  is  made 
up  on  a  monthly  average  basis 
with  provision  for  monthly  fluc¬ 


Oue  of  the  Thomson  Newspapers,  the  Galt  (Ont.)  Evening  Reporter, 
is  now  housed  in  this  remodelled,  modem  plant. 
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tuations  by  each  publisher  and 
submitted  to  the  Toronto  office. 
It  is  the  only  control  on  actual 
earnings  of  the  individual  papers 
in  the  group.  The  budget  includes 
not  only  all  expenditures,  but  also 
revenue,  listing  linage  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  each  classification. 

The  monthly  budget  report  lists 
first  of  all  actual  last  year’s  aver¬ 
age  expenditure  in  each  classifi¬ 
cation,  the  various  departments  of 
the  paper,  the  suggested  budget 
figure  and  the  final  budget  figure 
for  the  month.  The  expenses  are 
broken  down  to  the  minutest  de¬ 
tail.  Thus  under  composing  room 
expenses  come  power,  repairs  and 
maintenance  for  composing  room, 
wages  and  overtime  to  composing 
room  staff,  proofreaders  and  oper¬ 
ators,  type-setting  service  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  composing  room  ex¬ 
penditures.  The  names  of  all  staff 
and  their  pay  and  overtime  all 
appear  on  the  budget  sheets.  The 
same  applies  for  the  pressroom, 
editorial  department,  circulation, 
advertising,  general  and  branch 
expenditures. 

The  editorial  department  bud¬ 
get,  for  instance,  is  broken  down 
into  expense  for  Canadian  Press 
service,  for  correspondence,  fea¬ 
ture  services,  engraving  expenses, 
photo-engraving  salaries,  photo  ex¬ 
penses,  photo  salaries,  salaries  of 
editorial  staff,  allowance  for  in¬ 
creases,  subscriptions  to  other 
papers,  telephone  and  telegraph 
expenses,  travelling  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  editorial  expenses. 

Revenue  Reports 

Similarly  revenue  is  budgeted, 
with  monthly  reports  being  sent 
to  Toronto,  showing  how  much 
classified,  local  and  national  ad¬ 
vertising  is  expected,  revenue  ex¬ 
pected  from  circulation,  photo¬ 
graphs  and  photo-engraving  and 
other  sources. 

A  weekly  linage  report  goes  to 
Toronto  from  each  of  the  papers, 
showing  actual  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising,  its  percentages  to  the  bud¬ 
get,  percentage  to  previous  year, 
(Continued  on  page  88) 
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PUBUSHERS  SYMPOSIUM 

Biggest  Achievements 
In  Past  50  Years 


What  have  been  the  most  im¬ 
portant  developments  in  American 
newspapers  in  the  last  50  years? 

The  answers  to  that  question, 
put  to  about  a  dozen  of  the  Big 
Names  in  journalism,  cover  the 
following  points: 

1.  Improvements  in  communi¬ 
cations  and  the  way  newspapers 
have  harnessed  them — Wirephoto, 
the  teletypewriter,  the  Teletype¬ 
setter. 

2.  Increased  sense  of  public  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

3.  Growth  of  emphasis  on  fac¬ 
tual  reporting  free  from  partisan 
bias. 

4.  More  restrained  tone  of  ed¬ 
itorial  comment. 

5.  Journalism  education. 

6.  The  furthering  of  scientific 
research  and  development;  the 
search  for  ways  to  produce  better 
newspapers  cheaper. 

7.  Use  of  background  and  in¬ 
terpretation  with  the  news. 

When  Paul  Miller,  a  top-level 
executive  of  the  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  editor  of  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Tiines-Union,  was  invited 
to  deliver  the  principal  address 
upon  the  50th  anniversary  of  E. 
K.  Gaylord’s  association  with  the 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Company 
(Mr.  Miller’s  Alma  Mater),  he 
shot  the  question  to  a  handpicked 
list  of  men  who  rank  high  in 
newspapering. 

Their  replies,  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically  by  name,  follow: 

Dean  Carl  Ackerman: 

"I  nominate  the  men  and  wom¬ 
en  of  the  press  for  being  alert  to 
what  has  happened  in  fifty  years; 
for  their  reporting  and  interpret¬ 
ing  of  what  has  happened;  for 
their  building  of  industries  to 
manufacture  and  distribute  the 
carriers  of  news  and  knowledge; 
for  their  understanding  of  people 
in  their  triumphs  and  disasters 
while  searching  for  responsive 
governments  and  a  just  order  in 
the  world;  for  their  eagerness  to 
discover  and  reveal  ideas  and 
methods  to  advance  the  health 
and  happiness  and  the  social,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  spiritual  aspirations  of 
mankind.  I  nominate  the  men  and 
women  of  the  press  who  have 
made  the  most  important  devel¬ 
opments  and  improvements  in 
American  newspapers  of  service 
to  their  readers.” 

Fdwaro  H.  Bi'iler; 

“Outstanding  newspaper  ad¬ 
vances  in  past  fifty  years  include 
development  of  Teletype  and  Tele¬ 
typesetter.  Wirephoto  transmis¬ 
sion.  grealty  expanded  news  trans¬ 
mission  facilities  through  radio, 
mobile  radio  telephones,  expand¬ 
ed  and  improved  world  coverage 
ct  news  by  .American  press  asso¬ 


ciations,  and  AN  PA  decision  to 
undertake  basic  research  to  im¬ 
prove  mechanical  performance. 
Also,  advances  in  journalism  edu¬ 
cation  to  provide  better  trained 
editorial  workers,  and  generally 
higher  requirements  for  editorial 
work,  but  above  all  the  increased 
sense  of  public  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  American  newspapers 
to  justify  the  great  heritage  of 
which  they  are  custodians — free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.” 

Kent  Cooper: 

“Lifting  their  readers  out  of 
•America’s  provincialism  into  an 
acquaintance  with  the  whole  world 
of  human  activities  and  aspira¬ 
tions,  thus  pointing  to  a  common 
destiny  of  all  mankind,  constitutes 
the  important  development  in 
newspapering  in  this  country  for 
the  first  half  of  the  century.  This 
transcendent  accomplishment  was 
made  possible  by  two  observable 
phenomena;  one,  the  novel  use 
of  electrical  communications,  the 
other,  recognition  that  news  had 
to  have  human  appeal  to  intrigue 
interest  and  then  to  inform  the 
reader.  We  developed  novel  uses 
of  electricity  not  only  for  the 
speedy  collection  of  national  and 
international  news  but  for  its  in¬ 
stantaneous  dissemination  by  Tele¬ 
type  and  its  typography  by  Tele¬ 
typesetter,  plus  (and  let  this  never 
be  forgotten)  the  instantaneous 
transmission  of  photographs  that 
eloquently  report  the  news  in  spot 
pictures  which,  like  the  news  in 
words,  are  simultaneously  printed 
throughout  the  land.  Even  the 
smallest  .American  newspapers 
now  have  state,  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  news  in  type  ready  for 
printing  transmitted  to  them  from 
distant  points  with  a  minimum  of 
local  manual  labor.  Given  this 
equipment  the  newspapers  brought 
the  world  into  focus  by  presenting 
the  news  with  a  full  understand¬ 
ing  that  it  had  to  have  human  ap¬ 
peal  to  interest  the  reader.  Be¬ 
cause  the  news  thus  portrayed 
does  interest  him,  the  reader  to¬ 
day  feels  more  of  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  man — not.  how¬ 
ever,  in  countries  less  fortunate 
than  ours  where  the  people  are 
denied  what  I  long  ago  defined  as 
the  right  to  know.” 

James  M.  Cox.  Jr.; 

“Elder  ( Governor )  C  ox  has  been 
publishing  newspapers  since  the 
early  part  this  century  and  in  a 
word  would  sum  up  his  philosti- 
phy  as  conceiving  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  as  a  trust,  maintaining  con¬ 
tinuous  interest  in  public  welfare 
regardless  of  who  is  commended 
or  criticized.  We  are  attempting 
to  maintain  this  philosophy.” 

(Continued  on  pane  90) 


‘It  says  ‘The  Secretary  told  the  editors  .  .  .  ’  then  it  stops  dead;  tbt 
guy  goes  out  for  coffee,  maybe.” 


Seminar  Programs 
Extend  to  All  Fields 

By  Victor  J.  Danilov 

Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism,  University  of  Eons. 


Special  programs  for  practicing 
newspapermen  and  related  work¬ 
ers  are  receiving  more  attention 
than  ever  before  from  the  nation’s 
schools  and  departments  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

More  than  100  different  confer¬ 
ences,  institutes,  short  courses, 
clinics,  workshops,  roundtables, 
and  seminars  have  been  sponsored 
on  the  campuses  in  the  last  three 
years,  according  to  a  survey  of 
journalism  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments. 

Letters  of  inquiry  were  sent  to 
100  schools  and  departments.  Of 
the  74  replies  received,  52  admin¬ 
istrators  reported  sponsoring  at 
least  one  program  for  practicing 
newspaper,  radio,  television,  public 
relations,  or  industrial  journalism 
workers. 

Nearly  all  of  the  22  journalism 
heads  replying  in  the  negative 
looked  with  favor  on  the  pro¬ 
grams  and  wanted  to  know  about 
the  outcome  of  the  survey.  Some 
planned  short  courses  and  clinics 
for  the  future,  while  others  gave 
time,  funds,  personnel,  and/or 
similar  nearby  programs  as  rea¬ 
sons  for  not  entering  the  field. 

Many  on  Annual  Basis 

Of  the  108  programs  reported 
held,  one-fourth  are  annual  gen¬ 
eral  conferences  known  as  Editors' 
Oay.  State  Press  Conference,  and 
Newspaper  Institute.  Photogra¬ 
phy  short  courses  placed  second 
with  1 1  such  events  each  year. 
The  remaining  70  programs  are 
annual,  irregular,  or  one-time  af¬ 
fairs  ranging  from  mechanical 
conferences  to  seminars  on  atomic 
energy. 

The  length,  scope,  and  attend¬ 


ance  of  these  programs  vary  great¬ 
ly.  The  length  ranges  from  one 
day  to  a  month,  with  the  average 
event  lasting  two  or  three  days. 
The  programs  usually  include  one 
or  more  guest  speakers,  panel  dis¬ 
cussions,  displays,  award  presen¬ 
tations,  dinners,  and  social  events. 
The  attendance  totals  from  25  to 
500,  with  the  average  being  about 
100. 

A  breakdown  of  the  various 


types  of  programs  follows: 

Type  No. 

General . 27 

Photography  .  ...  11 

Advertising  .  I 

Industrial  Editors  .  7 

Atomic  Energy  .  7 

News  Executives  .  6 

Radio-Television  .  5 

City  Editors . 

Women’s  Page  .  . .  J 

Mechanical  . 

Editorial  Writers  . 3 

Circulation  ....  3 

Public  Relation.s . .  3 

Government  3 

Labor  Editors .  2 

Reporters  .  1 

Business  I 

Sports  Editors .  . .  1 

Columnists  .  1 

rdegraoh  Editors  . .  I 

Farm  Editors  . .  1 

Washineton  Coverage  .  * 

Traffic  Safety  .  1 

State  Taxation  .  ' 

Timber  Resources  .  ' 


Wage  and  Manpower  Problems  1 
Northwestern  University  has 
sponsored  the  greatest  niimbet 
and  most  varied  programs  fw 
newspapermen,  primarily  because 
of  its  ticup  with  the  Inland  Daily 
(Continued  on  pane  102) 
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Steinway  in  Newspapers 
For  90  of  Its  100  Years 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

STEIN  WAY  &  Sons,  New  York  City,  opens  Its  Centen¬ 
nial  next  October  19;  has  elaborate  plans  for  a  world¬ 
wide  celebration  that  will  extend  through  five  months 
of  the  1953-54  musical  season. 

For  more  than  90  of  these  100  years  the  piano  firm, 
which  produces  “the  instrument  of  the  immortals,”  has 


been  relying  on  the  consistent  use 
of  newspaper  advertising  at  local 
levels.  What’s  more,  Steinway 
claims  it  was  the  first  piano  manu¬ 
facturer  to  advertise  in  the  U.  S. 
and  by  so  doing  stood  the  industry 
on  its  ear. 

This  week,  John  H.  Steinway, 
advertising  manager  (see  cut), 
looked  back  over  his  advertising 
records  as  well  as  those  of  his 
predecessors;  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  Steinway  has  always 
considered  newspapers  “the  most 
valuable  medium  for  us  at  the 
retail  level.” 

“While  we  do  not  have  any  co¬ 
op  ad  fund,  we  do  encourage  the 
liberal  use  of  newspaper  space 
by  our  326  outlets  throughout  the 
country,”  he  said,  “and  are  hap¬ 
py  to  say  that  they  have  respond¬ 
ed  to  our  suggestion  admirably 
over  the  years.” 

.\ll  Business  Local 

Steinway’s  use  of  newspaper 
advertising  nicely  points  up  the 
soundness  of  the  all-business-is- 
local  selling  philosophy  long-ad¬ 
vocated  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising.  AN  PA. 

With  its  pianos  sold  through¬ 
out  the  world  at  prices  ranging 
from  $1,475  for  a  vertical  model 
to  $6,900  for  the  concert  grand, 
Steinway  &  Sons  plays  both  na¬ 
tional  and  local  sides  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  keyboard.  As  a  nation¬ 
al  advertiser  the  company  uses 
no  newspaper  space,  preferring 
to  invest  the  bulk  of  its  $100,000 
national  ad  budget  in  magazines. 
This  space  is  placed  through  N. 

-Ayer  &  Son  which  has  had  the 
account  for  53  years  and  claims 
a  record  for  enjoying  the  longest 
advertiser-agency  relationship  in 
the  business. 

“Newspapers  used  on  a  nation¬ 
al  scale,”  Mr.  Stein  way  feels,  “are 
transitory  things.  Magazines,  on 
the  other  hand,  give  our  ads  a 
longer  life  span.  That’s  why  we 
ttve  magazines  as  our  national 
tnedium. 

"Then  too,”  he  went  on.  “our 
limited  national  budget  of  $100.- 
•HX)  doesn't  permit  us  to  use  both 
ttagazines  and  newspapers  nation¬ 
ally  to  any  degree  where  we  could 
•fvv  the  proper  job  for  our  dealers. 
Accordingly  we  use  magazines  for 
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company  advertising  and  encour¬ 
age  dealers  to  tie  in  with  it 
through  ads  placed  in  their  home¬ 
town  newspapers.” 

Local  Linage  Considerable 
Judging  from  the  files  of  tear 
sheets  sent  to  Mr.  Steinway  each 
month  by  dealers  across  the  U.  S., 
this  advertising  strategy  is  run¬ 
ning  up  considerable  linage  in 
dailies  in  towns  and  cities  where 
Steinway  has  sales  representation. 

Mr.  Steinway  told  E&P  that  he 
makes  no  effort  to  keep  tabs  on 
the  actual  linage  used  each  year 
since  there  is  no  co-op  fund  in¬ 
volved,  but  his  guess  is  that  Stein¬ 
way  outlets  must  use  close  to 
1.000  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  for  ads  that  may  range 
in  size  from  28  lines  on  one  col¬ 
umn  up  to  full  pages. 

“We  have  10  department  stores 
who  have  franchises  to  sell  Stein¬ 
way  pianos,”  he  said.  “Their  lin¬ 
age  alone  must  run  high  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  Add  to  this  the 
linage  placed  by  our  156  prime 
dealers  and  160  other  outlets  and 
the  linage  becomes  considerable.” 

Retail  Operation 
So  much  for  Steinway’s  role  as 
a  national  advertiser.  In  Manhat¬ 
tan,  where  the  firm  maintains  na¬ 
tional  headquarters  and  sales- 
rivoms  in  Steinway  Hall,  the  com¬ 
pany  plays  the  local  side  of  the 
advertising  keyboard;  functions  as 
exclusive  retailer  for  the  Metro¬ 
politan  New  York  sales  area. 

Here  S  t  e  i  n  w  a  y  becomes  a 
strictly  retail  operation  and  as 
such  spends  90  per  cent  of  a  sepa¬ 
rate  $50,000  retail  ad  budget  for 
advertising  in  the  Times,  Tribune, 
World  Telegram  and  Sun.  and 
Journal- A  merican. 

Since  Steinway  is  the  major 
piano  Used  in  the  concert  field  the 
company  finds  it  profitable  to  en¬ 
courage  its  dealers  to  use  concert 
promotional  media;  accordingly 
sets  an  example  by  spending  10 
per  cent  of  its  own  retail  budget 
in  New  York  concert  programs. 

As  with  all  Steinway  dealers, 
the  New  York  retail  operation 
concentrates  its  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  during  the  Fall  and  Winter 
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music  season.  Frequency  of  in¬ 
sertion  varies  but  is  usually 
heaviest  in  the  early  Fall  at  the 
peak  of  the  season;  slacks  off  un¬ 
til  just  before  Christmas  and 
wanes  around  May. 

50''r  More  Ads 

Last  (October,  for  example, 
Steinway  started  using  50  per  cent 
more  advertising  during  the  Fall 
season.  The  increase  signaled  a 
new  marketing  tack  for  the  piano 
firm. 

“This.”  said  Mr.  Steinway,  “was 
part  of  our  new  program  of  di¬ 
recting  our  advertising  toward  a 
lower  income  group,  in  addition 
to  our  normal  efforts  aimed  at 
people  of  more  substantial  in¬ 
comes.  It  also  meant  that  we  were 
using  different  media  than  former¬ 
ly.  We  added  such  publications 
as  Parents  magazine,  and  shelter 
books  like  House  Beautiful  and 
Hou.se  &  Gardens  to  our  regular 
advertising  in  general  magazines.” 

Booklet  Offered 

Ever  since  this  change  in  tac¬ 
tics  Stein  way  has  been  stressing 
the  importance  to  parents  of  ex¬ 
posing  children  to  the  benefits  of 
the  piano  at  an  early  age.  Pro¬ 
motional  material  points  up  the 
piano  as  a  gift  for  the  whole 
family,  a  good  investment  that  re¬ 
tains  much  of  its  dollar  value  over 
the  years.  Since  last  Fall  Stein¬ 
way  has  keyed  both  magazine  and 
new.spaper  ads  around  a  free 
bookiet,  “How  To  Choose  Your 
Piano.” 

“The  piano  is  truly  the  gift  that 
keeps  on  giving,”  Mr.  Steinway 
said.  “That  people  realize  this  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  during 
the  last  three  and  a  half  months 
of  the  year,  we  do  50  per  cent  of 
our  gross  yearly  business.” 

Like  Soundboard 

Steinway’s  dual  role  of  national 
and  local  advertiser  in  no  way 
conflicts  with  its  dealer  organiza¬ 
tion.  nor  do  Steinway  retailers 
compete  with  each  other  in  a 
given  sales  territory. 

The  manner  in  which  the  com¬ 
pany  blends  its  magazine  and  lo¬ 
cal  newspaper  advertising  is  lik¬ 
ened  by  Mr.  Steinway  to  the 
function  of  a  piano’s  soundboard 
in  relation  to  the  piano’s  strings. 

Function  of  the  soundboard,  he 
points  out,  is  to  take  up  and  re¬ 
peat  the  vibratory  motions  of  the 
strings;  thus  set  up  in  the  air 
sound  waves  of  greater  size  and 
power  than  could  be  generated  by 
the  strings  alone.  The  more  faith¬ 
fully  the  soundboard  performs 
this  function,  the  better  sound¬ 
board  it  is. 

“So  it  is  with  our  use  of  news¬ 
papers  as  a  soundboard  at  the 
local  level  where  they  take  up  and 
repeat  the  vibratory  motions  or 
sales  messages  of  our  national 
magazine  ads  which  are  like  the 


Theodore  E.  Steinway,  president 
(left),  confers  with  son  John  H.  on 
Centennial  newspaper  ad  plans. 

piano  strings.”  Mr.  Stein  way  de¬ 
clared. 

Centennial  Celebration 
Extensive  plans  for  a  world¬ 
wide  Steinway  Centennial  cele¬ 
bration.  designed  to  stimulate 
greater  interest  and  appreciation 
for  fine  instrumental  music,  are 
well  underway,  according  to 
Theodore  E.  Steinway,  president. 

The  event,  he  said,  will  speci¬ 
fically  commemorate  100  years 
(October  19)  since  Henry  Engel¬ 
hard  Steinway  built  the  first  Stein¬ 
way  piano  in  New  York  City. 
From  that  time  the  firm  has  been 
under  the  direction  of  five  gen¬ 
erations  of  the  Steinway  family; 
seven  Steinways  of  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  generations  are 
engaged  in  the  business  today. 

Besides  the  company’s  president 
Theodore  E.  and  its  advertising 
manager  John  H..  the  Steinways 
who  are  active  in  the  firm  include 
William  R..  vicepresident  and  Eu¬ 
ropean  general  manager  and  Theo¬ 
dore  E.’s  three  sons:  Theodore  D., 
in  charge  of  engineering  and  re¬ 
search:  Henry  Z.,  vicepresident 
and  factories  manager,  and  Frede¬ 
rick.  production  engineer.  Also 
active  is  Charles  G.  Steinway,  a 
cousin,  who  represents  the  family 
in  the  sales  department. 

First  100  Hardest 
■Any  member  of  the  Steinway 
family  will  readily  admit  that  the 
first  100  years  are  the  hardest 
The  firm  has  withstood  the  on¬ 
slaughts  of  phonographs,  radio, 
four  wars,  several  depressions 
and.  more  recently,  television. 

During  the  debacle  of  the  30’s, 
when  the  U.  S.  piano  business  hit 
a  discord  and  slumped  from 
$104,000,000  to  $10,000,000  a 
year,  Steinway  closed  down  its 
two  Long  Island.  N.  Y.,  plants  in 
preference  to  producing  a  cheap 
piano  that  could  have  kept  it  go¬ 
ing.  But  key  personnel  was  re¬ 
tained  on  the  payroll. 

While  closed,  it  nixed  a  million 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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From  Copyboy  to  Ad  Director 


Hartford’s  Career  Is 
Horatio  Alger  Story 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Chicago — If  newspapers  gave  know  what  the  editor  meant,  but 


Horatio  Alger  awards,  George  F. 
Hartford,  who  rose  from  copy 
boy  to  advertising  director,  would 
certainly  receive  such  an  honor. 

After  nearly  55  years  in  news¬ 
paper  work,  George  Hartford  is 
vicepresident  and  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
He  is  dean  of  Chicago  newspaper 
ad  managers  and  is  widely  known 
for  the  enviable  linage  records 
the  Daily  News  has  to  its  credit 
in  the  years  as  a  six-day  evening 
paper  that  does  not  accept  liquor 
or  beer  advertising. 

Started  as  Copy  Boy 

Back  in  1898,  young  Hartford 
left  grammar  school,  upon  com¬ 
pleting  sixth  grade,  and  started 
work  as  a  copy  boy  for  the  old 
Inter  Ocean,  then  an  influential 
bulwark  of  the  G.O.P.  George’s 
father  died  when  the  boy  was 
only  three  years  old.  There  were 
eight  Hartford  children  for  the 
widow  to  take  care  of.  At  an  early 
age,  George  sold  papers  at  35th 
and  Halsted  after  school  and  he 
and  his  older  brothar  had  an 
Evening  News  route.  Young  Hart¬ 
ford  developed  a  reverence  for 
the  Daily  News  that  was  to  stay 
with  him  through  life. 

Young  Hartford  was  a  class¬ 
mate  of  Mayor  Martin  Kennelly 
of  Chicago  when  they  attended 
the  Holden  grade  school  near 
the  Stock  Yards  district. 

Upon  joining  the  Inter  Ocean 
at  the  age  of  12,  George  Hart¬ 
ford  was  “sold”  on  newspapering 
from  the  start.  He  watched  the 
reporters  and  editors  handling  the 
crackling  news  of  the  late  Nine¬ 
ties  when  Chicago  was  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  was  a 
period  that  saw  the  development 
in  Chicago  of  newspapermen  who 
afterwards  became  important  in 
many  parts  of  the  country. 

Became  Office  Boy 

He  remembers  that  he  got  his 
first  raise — 50  cents  a  week — for 
finding  a  five-column  cut  of  the 
U.  S.  Battleship  Maine,  stacked 
away  in  a  dusty  heap  in  the  Inter 
Ocean  morgue.  The  Maine  had 
been  blown  up  and  war  with 
Spain  was  imminent. 

The  bright  lad  in  the  city  room 
soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
George  W.  Hinman,  the  editor 
who  was  later  to  become  presi¬ 
dent  of  Marietta  College.  The 
Inter  Ocean  was  then  owned  by 
Charles  T.  Yerkes,  Chicago  utili¬ 
ty  magnate.  Young  Hartford  was 
promoted  to  office  boy  for  the 
editor,  who  instructed  him  to 
keep  out  “all  panhandlers  and 
cadgers.”  George  didn’t  exactly 


he  got  the  general  idea. 

Soon  after  the  new  office  boy 
took  his  post  outside  the  editor’s 
sanctum,  a  pompous  looking  gen¬ 
tleman  wearing  a  frock  coat, 
came  storming  in  to  see  Mr.  Hin¬ 
man.  Remembering  the  editor’s 
instructions,  young  Hartford 
grabbed  the  imposing  visitor  by 
the  coat  tails.  The  visitor  turned 
in  rage  and  pushed  the  office  boy 
up  against  the  wall.  “Out  of  my 
way,  boy!”  he  growled,  bursting 
into  the  editor’s  office. 

‘Failed’  in  His  Mission 

George  figured  he  was  through, 
having  failed  to  stop  “the  pan¬ 
handler  or  cadger.”  Then  he 
heard  the  editor  laughing  hearti¬ 
ly.  When  the  visitor  left,  Mr.  Hin¬ 
man  informed  George  that  the 
gentleman  in  the  frock  coat  was 
Mr.  Yerkes,  the  owner  of  the 
paper. 

There  was  much  to  learn  and 
plenty  to  do,  running  errands, 
covering  an  occasional  fire  until  a 
“beat  man”  could  get  to  the 
scene,  meeting  trains  with  news 
letters  from  country  correspond¬ 
ents,  and  getting  acquainted  in 
the  back  shop.  Young  Hartford 
was  a  contemporary  of  Jimmy 
Durkin,  who  was  to  become 
world  famous  as  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  “dean  of  copyboys.” 
George  also  remembers  Burns 
Mantle,  former  typesetter  from 
Denver,  who  was  then  a  drama 
critic  in  Chicago  and  later  on 
Broadway. 

“George  Hinman  gave  me  an 
education  in  all  departments  of 
the  paper,”  says  Mr.  Hartford. 
“He  and  other  editors  tutored  me 
as  a  newspaper  pupil.” 

Works  in  Cage 

Young  Hartford  learned  fast 
and  soon  was  graduated  from  of¬ 
fice  boy  to  the  want  ad  counter 
at  night,  later  being  assigned  to 
the  classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  He  was  eventually  promot¬ 
ed  to  secretary  of  the  business 
manager.  In  his  new  job  he 
worked  in  the  “cage,”  handling 
receipts  from  subscriptions  and 
advertising.  He  also  got  to  know 
who  on  the  paper  was  paid  well. 
Il  didn’t  take  a  college  education 
to  learn  that  advertising  salesmen 
were  the  best  paid. 

Meanwhile,  he  was  dabbling  on 
the  side  as  a  press  agent  for  an 
amusement  park  on  Chicago’s 
South  Side.  He  was  chosen  for 
the  job  because  the  park  owners 
figured  he  knew  all  the  critics 
and  could  get  stories  into  the  pa¬ 
pers. 

'Vhen  George  asked  the  busi 


ness  manager  if  he  could  be  as¬ 
signed  to  advertising  the  latter 
told  him  he  was  too  young.  “I’ll 
get  ads  from  people  who  have 
never  advertised  before*”  coun¬ 
tered  Hartford.  The  business  man¬ 
ager  was  impressed  with  the  young 
man’s  eagerness,  so  he  told  him 
to  continue  working  in  the  “cage” 
mornings,  but  to  devote  after¬ 
noons  to  getting  “new  business.” 

Sells  1st  Double  Truck 
George  went  out  to  San  Souci 
Park,  operated  by  a  group  head¬ 
ed  by  Major  Russell,  who  also 
controlled  the  City  Railway  (cable 
and  horse-drawn  cars)  and  built 
the  park  to  promote  traffic  for 
his  Cottage  Grove  street  cars. 
Hartford  brought  along  a  layout 
for  a  double  truck  ad.  Across  the 
top  was  the  heading:  “Chicago 
Is  a  Summer  Resort.” 

George  sold  Major  Russell  an 
ad  on  the  double  page  and  then 
sold  several  of  the  leading  South 
Side  hotels.  Within  a  week  he  had 
the  double  page  sold,  “cash  with 
order.”  When  Hartford  turned  in 
the  copy  and  cash  for  the  ads  to 
be  run  as  a  two-page  spread  in 
the  Sunday  paper,  the  business 
manager  was  dumbfounded.  It 
was  the  first  double  truck  the 
Inter  Ocean  had  sold  in  1 1  years. 

Young  Hartford  was  hired  as 
an  ad  salesman  at  $22  a  week. 
He  was  then  19  and  had  already 
learned  something  about  expense 
accounts.  When  he  turned  in  the 
funds  for  the  double  truck,  he 
was  asked  how  much  he  had  spent 
to  sell  the  ads.  “Sixty  cents  for 
car  fare,”  said  the  young  sales¬ 
man.  “Turn  in  a  voucher  for 
$15.60,”  replied  the  business  man¬ 
ager,  hiding  a  smile. 

Learns  About  ‘Combinations’ 
George  was  soon  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  about  “combination  rates.” 
At  the  time,  Yerkes’  Inter  Ocean 
was  literally  a  power  plant,  be¬ 
cause  the  building  contained  suf¬ 
ficient  equipment  to  generate  elec¬ 
tricity  for  nearby  establishments. 
Hartford  was  assigned  to  offer 
these  firms  a  “combination  rate” 
whereby  if  they  advertised  in  the 
Inter  Ocean  they  could  get  their 
electricity  furnished  at  5c  a  kilo¬ 
watt  as  against  the  public  utility 
rate  of  15c  a  kilowatt. 

He  was  learning  fast.  Next  he 
tackled  Hartman's  Furniture 
Company,  famous  for  its  slogan: 
“Feather  Your  Nest.”  Hartman’s 
did  a  mail  order  business  as  well 
as  selling  at  retail.  Hartford 
showed  Hartman's  how  they  could 
save  money  by  buying  ads  in  the 
Sunday  city  edition  and  then  pay¬ 
ing  only  the  composition  cost  for 
running  mail  order  copy  in  the 
country  edition.  It  proved  so  suc¬ 
cessful  for  Hartman’s  that  other 
mail  order  furniture  companies 
followed  suit. 

At  the  age  of  24,  George  Hart¬ 
ford  was  named  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Inter  Ocean.  When 
Herman  H.  Kohlsaat  took  over 
the  Inter  Ocean,  however,  Mr. 
Hartford  resigned  as  ad  manager. 


George  F.  Hartford 

He  arranged  to  take  over  Ihi 
Weekly  Inter  Ocean  on  a  commt 
sion  basis.  “You’ll  starve,”  warns 
Kohlsaat.  But  Hartford  took  ovc 
the  weekly,  hired  his  own  fan 
editor  and  changed  the  name  it 
Weekly  Inter  Ocean  and  Farmr 
He  was  soon  carrying  80  colunt 
of  advertising,  as  compared 
two  columns  when  he  took  chargt 
There  were  some  trade  deals,  M: 
Hartford  admits,  but  it  was  a: 
exceedingly  successful  financu 
venture  on  his  part. 

Goes  to  British  Coliiinbia 

Two  years  before  the  Intr 
Ocean  folded  in  1914,  Mr.  Bar 
ford  went  to  British  Columbi 
where  he  established  the  Priti 
George  Daily  News,  getting  t 
equipment  from  the  old  Edm» 
ton  Capital.  British  Columbia 
booming  in  those  days  as  the  ra: 
roads,  lumber  companies  and  rci 
estate  operators  exploited  tb: 
country.  Mr.  Hartford’s  daily  »i 
a  success  from  the  start,  give; 
three  weeklies  in  the  area  a  bi- 
time  of  it.  He  helped  to  incorpo 
rate  the  city  and  to  elect  the  fir' 
mayor  and  city  council.  He  als 
got  a  school  house  for  Prina 
George  and  arranged  for  a  na'^ 
by  unopened  new  bawdy  li>' 
to  be  moved  in  as  the  town's  cir 
hall. 

When  World  War  1  broke  oc 
causing  a  moratorium  in  Canadi 
Hartford  returned  to  Chicago.  H 
was  told  by  James  Keeley, 
had  left  the  Tribune  to  publfc 
the  old  Chicago  Herald,  that  tk 
war  was  likely  to  continue  “a®; 
other  five  years.”  George  wire: 
his  family  to  turn  the  paper  O'C 
to  the  employes  and  to  return  K 
Chicago. 

He  became  advertising  managf 
of  the  Herald,  but  left  when  1* 
couldn’t  convince  Keeley  of  need 
ed  changes.  Keeley  finally  agr«- 
to  make  Hartford  publisher,  btf 
sold  the  paper  to  Mr.  Hearsi 
Examiner.  George  Hartford  cc' 
tinned  on  the  Herald  &  Exaimr 
as  advertising  director  —  tak:: 
time  out  in  1920-21  to  serve 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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71  ®S  of  the  Plain  Dealer’s  daily 
circulation  in  Greater  Cleveland  reaches 
families  that  account  for  73.9%  of 
the  city’s  retail  sales.*  In  addition  to 
blanketing  Cleveland's  effective  buyers,  the 
Plain  Dealer  advertiser  gets  a  valuable 
bonus — dominant  coverage  of  the  rich 
26-county  adjacent  area  that  constitutes 
the  Plain  Dealer’s  famous  2-in-l 
market... for  one  low  cost. 


APPLIANCES 


Total  Retail  Sales  .  .  . 

Food  Sales . 

Gen.  Merchandise  Sales 

Drug  Sales . 

Furn.,  Hsid.,  Radio  Sales 
FIT.  Buying  Income  .  . 


(CIntlsmJ) 
Cmjah»gm  Cj. 


26  AJjaitmt 
Ctamlf  Arta’ 


$1,733,434,000  $1,337,825,000 


458,874,000 

263,873,000 

56,838,000 

85,680,000 

2,725,572,000 


333,266,000 

108,266,000 

32,877,000 

59,480,000 

3,064,059.000 
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circulation  manager  during  a  pe¬ 
riod  when  circulation  competi¬ 
tion  became  particularly  rugged 
jn  the  morning  field. 

Mr.  Hartford  continued  with 
the  Herald  &  Examiner  until  1931. 
when  the  late  Col.  Frank  Knox 
became  publisher  of  the  Daily 
News  and  hired  him  as  advertis¬ 
ing  director.  Col.  Knox,  who  had 
formerly  been  general  manager 
of  Hearst  Newspapers,  was  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  George 
Hartford’s  abilities.  At  one  time 
he  was  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Herald  &  Examiner. 

.After  coming  to  the  Daily 
New^.  Mr.  Hartford  served  in  the 
dual  role  of  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  director  for  a  time.  He 
has  continued  to  be  a  key  execu¬ 


tive  as  advertising  director  and 
vicepresident  of  the  Daily  News 
under  the  ownership  of  John  S. 
Knight,  who  purchased  the  paper 
in  1944. 

Looking  back  on  his  career, 
Mr.  Hartford  told  E&P  how  he 
early  became  convinced  on  the 
value  of  continuity  in  advertising. 
He  had  sold  an  ad  in  the  Sunday 
paper  to  Mr.  Schneider,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Bauer  Piano  Co. 
"He  didn’t  get  a  peep  out  of  the 
ad.”  said  Mr.  Hartford,  who  con¬ 
tinued.  however,  to  sell  Mr. 
Schneider  “one  more  ad”  each 
Sunday.  After  the  fifth  ad  and  no 
results,  Schneider  told  Hartford 
that  he  would  try  one  more  and 
that  was  all. 

George  went  back  again  after 
the  sixth  aJ  had  appeared.  He 
looked  through  the  window  of 
the  piano  store  and  saw  quite  a 
commotion  inside.  People  were 


gathered  around  Mr.  Schneider, 
who  had  a  bug  in  his  eye.  George 
remembered  an  old-fashioned 
remedy — “pull  the  lid  down  over 
your  eye  and  blow  your  nose,”  he 
suggested. 

Mr.  S.  tried  it  and  the  bug 
popped  out.  Mr.  S.  looked  at  Mr. 
H.  and  snorted;  “It  had  to  be 
you!”  He  was  grateful,  however, 
and  gave  George  one  more  ad. 
On  the  Wednesday  after  the  sev¬ 
enth  ad  ran,  the  firm  sold  three 
pianos. 

“It  was  the  greatest  lesson  in 
continuity  I  ever  had,”  said  Mr. 
Hartford.  “Never  sell  a  one-time 
insertion — sell  the  man  a  sched¬ 
ule.  Ever  since  then  I  have  been 
a  bug  on  continuity.” 

Mr.  Hartford  learned  another 
lesson  in  salesmanship  when  he 
called  on  a  big  Chicago  grocer 
who  was  not  using  the  paper. 
George  called  on  Saturday  after- 
ntHin  and  waited  patiently  for  his 
turn  to  see  the  proprietor.  Finally, 


-  ...in  the  Nation 
in  cars  per  capita 


Vehicle  Registration 
up  163%  in  10  Years! 
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Already  first  in  construction  and  second  automotive  advertising,  with  2.177,985  lines 


in  per  capita  drug  sales.  Greater  Miami  in  1952. 


all  those  ahead  of  him  had  left 
and  George  thought  he  would 
be  next,  when  a  customer  with  a 
package  wrapped  in  paper  bearing 
the  store’s  “horn  of  plenty”  sig¬ 
nature  stepped  to  the  door.  The 
proprietor,  noticing  the  package, 
beckoned  for  the  customer  to 
come  in. 

“I  left  the  store.”  said  Mr. 
Hartford,  “for  it  was  then  too 
late  to  get  an  ad  in  the  main 
news  section  of  the  Sunday  paper. 
The  following  Saturday  I  stopped 
in  the  store,  bought  a  loaf  of 
bread  and  a  package  of  dried 
prunes.  1  had  them  wrapped  in 
the  ‘horn  of  plenty’  paper.  With 
the  package  under  my  arm.  I 
called  at  the  proprietor’s  oftice. 

He  saw  the  package  and  invited 
me  in.  When  I  told  him  what  I 
was  after — his  advertising  for  our 
paper — he  first  seemed  to  balk, 
then  noting  my  package,  he  asked. 
‘Do  you  trade  here  regularly?' 

I  told  him  I  came  in  each  Satur¬ 
day  to  do  my  weekend  shopping. 

He  was  sold,  pullled  down  a  two- 
column  mat  and  gave  it  to  me 
to  run  —  the  first  of  a  regular 
schedule.” 

.Another  time,  in  the  days  be¬ 
fore  rate  cards,  a  furniture  dealer 
told  Mr.  Hartford  he  wouldn't 
consider  using  space  in  his  paoer 
until  he  saw  a  rate  card.  “We 
didn’t  have  a  rate  card  in  those 
days.”  said  Mr.  Hartford,  “so  I 
rushed  back  to  the  composing 
room  and  got  one  out — pulling  a 
proof  on  a  Gordon  hand  press.  1 
showed  the  advertiser  our  rate 
card  and  got  the  business.” 

I.earns  Pulling  Power 

As  a  young  man,  George  heard 
of  a  Chicago  millionaire  who 
would  give  none  of  his  business 
to  a  Chicago  bank  or  trust  com¬ 
pany.  The  Harris  Trust  Co.,  ran 
a  bU-line  ad  in  the  paper,  and  as 
a  result,  the  eccentric  millionaire 
walked  into  the  bank  and  put  his 
whole  estate  with  Harris  Trust. 
“It  was  a  great  lesson  to  me.  as 
a  young  man,  on  the  pulling  pow¬ 
er  of  a  newspaper,”  declared  Mr.  j 
Hartford,  “and  I  have  been  a 
bug  on  that  ever  since,  too.” 

He  recalled  that  he  was  the 
first  newspaperman  at  the  Iro¬ 
quois  Theater  Fire.  He  was  col¬ 
lecting  an  ad  account  at  a  nearby 
jewelry  store  when  he  saw  the 
firemen  arrive  at  the  ill-fated  the- 


now  ranks  third  in  the  nation  in  per  cap¬ 
ita  car  ownership,  with  one  car  for  every 
family*.  This  high  rating  and  its  record 
registration  of  262.480  vehicles  is  more 
them  matched  by  The  Miami  Herald,  which 
is  far  ahead  of  all  other  U.S.  media  in 


Whether  you're  selling  vehicles  or  vita¬ 
mins,  you'll  find  that  Florida's  Gold  Coast 
is  a  high-powered  market  with  a  billion 
dollars  worth  of  git-up-and-go  buy.  And 
The  Miami  Herald  is  the  streamlined  sales 
medium  that  delivers  it  all  at  one  low  cost! 


i  ater.  He  hurried  to  a  phone  in  a 
I  saloon  and  told  the  city  desk 
I  something  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
disaster.  He  kept  the  line  open 
until  reporters  arrived  to  take 
over  coverage  of  the  fire. 

Today,  at  66.  he  is  as  crisp  as  a 
1  new  dollar  bill  and  as  vigorous 
as  ever.  He  is  not  only  a  director 
I  of  the  Daily  New.s,  but  he  is  also 
a  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANP.A,  T/i/'v  IVeek  mag- 
!  azine,  and  of  the  Chicago  Better 
I  Business  Bureau.  But  above  alk 
he  is  still  a  good  advertising  sales- 
!  man,  as  any  member  of  his  staff 
!  will  certify. 
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Delaware  Valley  tnday  runs  'way  ahead  in  bi){  sales  opportunities  created 
by  the  first  four  factors.  iV^  billion  dollar  industrial  expansion  piles  up 
purchasing  power  for  1^4  million  families.  In  tomorrow’s  Delaware 
Valley,  the  all-important  "5th  Dimension” — the  Growth  Factor — is 
bound  to  bring  you  bigger  sales  results  from  advertising.  To  cover  the 
I')elaware  Valley  you  need  THE  PHII.ADEI.PHIA  INQI'IRER.  I 


Now  in  its  20th 
Consocutivo  Year 
of  Total  Advertising 
leadership 
in  Philadelphia  I 


Constructively  Serving  the  World's  Greatest  Industrial  Area 


Exdinivc  Advertising  Representatives;  ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.,  342  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.C.,  Murray  Hill  2-5838;  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N.  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  Andover  3-6270;  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Woodword  5-7260.  West  Coast  Representotives:  FITZPATRICK 
A  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  Street,  Son  Francisco,  Gorfleld  1-7946  •  1127  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0259 


She  meets  so 


friends  deposit  pietures  and  pearls  for  the  Society 
Ed.,  Brooklyn  Section, 

Authors  and  artists  sajigest  columns  on  curlinj', 
ballet,  Finnish  baths,  or  African  violet  culture. 

Hardest  to  take  are  the  parents  of  missing  kids; 
average,  two  dozen  a  week,  with  peaks  in  January 
and  June,  report  card  months.  These  callers  are 
always  seen  by  somebody  in  the  newsroom,  and 
most  of  the  truants  are  restored  to  their  families. 

Xhe  extra  interesting  5%  are  roughly  classified 
by  Mrs.  Gibson  as  follows: 

Family  Affairs — Tbe  night  watchman  whose 
wife  ran  away  with  an  acrobat,  parents  of  problem 
cbildren  who  stay  out  all  night,  women  who  want 
a  well-heeled  husband,  etc. 

Opinion  Airers — They  favor  laws  to  protect 
people  from  lawyers,  birth  certificates  for  dogs, 
federal  funds  for  comfort  stations,  Staten  Islaiul 
seceding  from  New  York,  or  Love  conquering  all. 
Occasionally  somebody  reports  that  Adolf  Hitler  is 
running  a  delicatessen  in  the  Bronx. 

Firtnros  in  the  Paper — Aspiring  TV  and  tattoo 
artists,  the  author  of  a  ditty  titled  "Eisenhower 
Every  Hour,"  the  incipient  world’s  weight-lifting 


On  a  routine  day  she  may  meet  a  Steami,  hronc  rider 
from  Brooklyn,  inventor  of  ink  for  invisible  pens,  a  wife 
looking for  an  intentionally  absent  spouse,  Arctic  explorer 
who  has  never  been  North  of  Bear  Mountain  Bridge, 
child  soprano  (in  costume),  or  a  talking  dog . . . 


Seventh  floor  receptionist  at  The  News,  Mrs. 
Kittv  Gibson  helps  people  from  the  outside  reach 
the  right  people  inside.  She  averages  1.50  visitors  a 
day  .  .  .  has  talked  to  more  than  a  million  people 
since  she  came  with  The  News  as  a  wisp  of  a  girl 
back  in  1925. 

More  than  9.59f  of  Mrs.  Gibson’s  clientele  have 
reasons,  or  reasonable  excuses,  for  tbeir  visits.  The 
other  5%  comprise  the  interesting  people. 

AnvEKTisiNG  gets  relatively  few'  callers,  usuall v 
strictly  business.  fMitorial  has  the  big  draw. 

There  are  people  with  tips  for  the  City  Desk. 
Box  fighters  and  tennis  promoters  drop  in  to  see 
the  Sports  Ed.  Press  agents  bring  cheesecake  pix 
to  the  Drama  Dept.  Camera  bugs  eome  in  with 
snaps.  Out-of-town  reporters  ask  for  the  lowdown, 
use  of  the  morgue,  a  job,  a  loan.  Fond  parents  and 
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many  interesting  people! 


cliampion,  parents  of  beautiful  babies,  the  <{arileiier 
who  f^rew  a  two-headed  tulip,  promoters,  dog  arul 
cat  fanciers,  neighborhood  association  officials, 
hunters,  fishermen  and  politicians. 

Inivninrs  &  Explorers — Gent  with  a  buttonless 
vest  (patent  applied  for),  or  antidote  for  A-bombs: 
Jersey  City  resident  exploring  Africa,  or  African 
exploring  Jersey  City. 

Child  l*nHlifiies — Sometimes  they  come  with 
a  claque,  and  clip[tings  from  scrapbooks. 

Animal  Acts-  The  squirrel  that  wears  a  veil, 
dancing  canaries,  gifted  monkeys  or  marmosets, 
talking  dogs.  One  Oriental  snake  charmer  was  hurt 
when  Mrs.  Gibson  didn’t  coo  over  his  cobras. 

Drunks— Strays  with  gripes,  good  wishes,  large 
ideas,  big  ambitions;  or  nobody  loves  them. 

Cnckmts — People  who  are  just  a  little  stranger 
than  other  people,  such  as  John  the  Baptist,  the 
LastoftheMobicans,  tree  sitters,  assorted  prophets: 
a  woman  who  said  Jesus  was  starting  a  chain  of 
stores  and  The  News  should  publicize  the  event. 

Some  of  these  five-percenters  are  satisfied  if 
Mrs.  Gibson  will  listen  sympathetically.  Most  can 
be  talked  out  of  wanting  to  see  an  editor.  A  News 
Building  guard  is  always  nearby. 


Working  with  Mrs.  Gihson  are  two  or  three 
messengers  who  take  in  visitors’  names,  and  guide 
the  callers.  Many  of  her  messengers  have  moved 


u[)  to  careers  on  The  News — such  as  Bud  Hughes, 
travel  editor;  Doug  Watts,  music  editor;  Gene 
W  ard,  sports;  Jack  Smith,  promotion;  Ed  Jerando, 
cameraman;  and  Joe  Meyers,  reporter. 

After  27  years,  Kitty  Gihson  still  likes  people 
— and  never  forgets  that  this  newspaper’s  interest 
in  people  makes  people  interested  in  The  News! 

Every  screwball  with  something  to  sell  or  to 
promote  makes  The  News  his  first  target. 

Every  publicity  man,  press  agent,  and  promoter, 
knows  that  a  few  lines  or  a  picture  in  The  News, 
will  find  missing  persons;  fill  theaters,  restaurants 
and  churches;  make  reputations,  draw  mobs,  cinch 
Hollywood  contracts,  bring  in  contributions. 

But  experienced  advertisers,  with  experienced 
agencies,  research  departments,  marketing  experts 
and  copies  of  Standard  Rate  &  Data  available — 
in  some  cases  still  don’t  get  hep  to  The  News! 

How  any  advertiser  can  overlook  or  ignore  a 
medium  that  is  bought  by  more  than  2,0(K),(KX) 
people  at  the  newsstand  every  day  in  the  week . . . 
that  reaches  two  of  three  families  in  New  York 
City,  and  more  than  a  third  in  the  suburbs  .  .  . 
that  produces  year  in  and  year  out  for  the  big 
volume  retailers  in  New  York  City  .  .  .  sometimes 
makes  us  wonder  if  the  successful  American 
businessman  is  as  smart— or  successful — as  he  is 
cracked  up  to  be! 

Any  News  office  w  ill  be  gfad  to  tell  you  more! 


THE  a  NEWS,  Netv  York's  Picture  tSetespaper. . . 

with  twice  the  circulation  of  any  other  newspaper  in  America 

220  Kjist  Forty-second  St.,  New  York  City  •  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 

155  Montgomery  St.,  San  F  rancisco  •  1127  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles 
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YeARU  TOTALS.  1952 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 
Steinway 

continued  from  page  21 


dollars  worth  of  offers  for  the  use 
of  its  name  on  a  radio  and  refrig¬ 
erator  and  shunned  the  orgy  of 
mergers  that  reduced  the  number 
of  American  piano  companies  by 
almost  90  per  cent — from  more 
than  150  down  to  28.  Today 
about  10  of  these  remaining  com¬ 
panies  do  90  per  cent  of  all  the 
business. 

During  World  War  11,  Steinway 
&  Sons  made  wooden  wings  for 
troop-carrying  gliders,  plus  about 
2,500  GI  pianos  for  use  in  troop 
recreation  centers. 

Now  things  are  looking  up  for 
the  industry  in  general.  Piano 
factories  are  running  overtime. 
According  to  the  National  Piano 
Manufacturers  Association.  Janu¬ 
ary  and  February  shipments  were 


up  nine  per  cent  from  the  rate  of 
early  1950 — top  year  for  the  in¬ 
dustry  since  the  20's. 

And  television,  which  was 
viewed  as  a  threat  to  the  industry, 
is  now  said  by  many  to  have 
stimulated  piano  sales  by  spread¬ 
ing  a  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  music.  Folks,  industry  observ¬ 
ers  note,  get  the  urge  to  play  a 
piano. 

Centennial  Committee 
Victory  over  these  and  other 
adversities  of  its  first  100  years 
will  be  among  the  things  Stein¬ 
way  will  be  celebrating  during  its 
C  entennial  observance. 

lo  get  the  Centennial  show  on 
the  road  as  quickly  and  exten¬ 
sively  as  possible,  20  members 
were  recently  named  to  a  Dealers 
Executive  Centennial  Committee, 
representing  more  than  250  Stein¬ 
way  outlets. 


Actually,  this  committee  is  the 
outgrowth  of  a  special  club 
formed  two  years  ago  by  110 
dealers  who  banded  together  and 
agreed  to  charge  themselves  one 
to  two  per  cent  of  their  wholesale 
billings  in  order  to  create  a  spe¬ 
cial  Centennial  promotion  and 
publicity  fund.  To  assure  expert 
handling  of  this  money  the  deal¬ 
ers'  committee  appointed  Robert 
A.  Taplinger  &  Associates  for 
public  relations  programming. 

According  to  John  Steinway, 
the  Centennial  celebration  will  be 
highlighted  by  many  outstanding 
features  and  events,  including  a 
special  concert  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York  City;  tours  of  the 
Steinway  artists;  an  Artists’  Cen¬ 
tennial  Album;  a  book.  “The 
Steinway  Story;”  children’s  mu- 
sicales  and  various  projects  in  the 
field  of  music  education;  as  well 
as  other  activities  now  in  the 
planning  stage. 

A  special  artists’  committee  is 
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Population:  700,000 

Retail  Sales:  ^676,972,120* 

Payroll:  ^752,400,000 
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IK  SoK  BfCCik  Market  tbo! 


The  saturation  "  coverage  of  these  two  great  news¬ 
papers  has  kept  pace  with  the  important  growth  of  the 
San  Diego  market ...  as  evidenced  by  the  ever  increas¬ 
ing  use  of  this  coverage  by  local,  regional  and  national 
advertisers. 


1951  Display  Adv.  Lineage: 

Son  Diego  Union  Sundoys  ond  Mornings  14,440,915 
Evening  Tribune:  13,334,818 

1952  Display  Adv.  Lineage: 

San  Diego  Union  (Sundoys  ond  Mornings):  15,255,952 
Evening  Tribune:  14,013,239 


^an  Biego  Bnion 

Evening  Tribune 


SAN  DIEGO 


ftPlitStNIED  N/UIONAUY  BY  THE 

WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 


being  organized  under  the  hon¬ 
orary  chairmanship  of  Josef  Hof¬ 
mann.  distinguish^  pianist.  Ed¬ 
ward  Johnson,  for  many  years 
general  manager  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  Co.,  will  serve  as 
chairman.  In  addition,  there  will 
be  sponsoring  groups  of  artists 
and  music  patrons  in  cities 
throughout  the  world  which  will 
participate  in  the  music  festival. 

Steinway’s  association  with  the 
great  pianists  as  “The  Instrument 
ot  the  Immortals”  has  paid  hand- 
•some  dividends.  With  few  excep¬ 
tions,  every  major  symphonic  or¬ 
chestra  in  the  U.  S.  has  adopted 
Steinway  as  its  official  piano. 

For  generations,  concert  musi¬ 
cians  throughout  the  world  have 
played  on  and  lent  the  luster  of 
their  names  to  Steinway  pianos 
and,  on  an  average  Sunday,  most 
of  the  musical  blurbs  in  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  list  the  “Steinway 
piano”  as  being  featured  by  the 
artist. 

I  heodore  E.  Steinway  describes 
this  association  with  the  artists  as 
“an  experiment  in  friendship  and 
an  adventure  in  loyalty;”  says  the 
firm  has  never  been  disappointed 
because  it  helped  a  musician  to 
use  a  Steinway. 

Local  Linage  Planned 

“In  all  our  dealer  cities  in  the 
U.  S.,”  John  Steinway  told  E&P, 
“the  Centennial  will  be  played  up 
by  dealers  in  their  local  newspa¬ 
pers.  While  this  use  of  newspaper 
space  will  be  entirely  up  to  the 
individual  dealers,  indications, 
judging  from  retailers  already  or¬ 
dering  from  our  free  newspaper 
mat  service,  are  that  they  all  plan 
extra  linage  to  mark  the  Centen¬ 
nial  at  local  levels.” 

With  about  80  to  85  per  cent 
of  all  pianos  sold  by  the  industry 
being  bought  by  parents  who  want 
their  children  to  play,  Mr.  Stein¬ 
way  is  optimistic  about  the  future. 
One  reason  for  this  increased  in¬ 
terest  on  the  part  of  parents  is 
the  bumper  World  War  II  crop 
of  babies,  now  grown  into  the 
seven  to  14  year  age  group — just 
right  for  learning  to  play. 

Roman  de  Majewski,  Steinway’s 
general  sales  manager,  is  equally 
optimistic  about  the  outlook.  "We 
expect  our  Centennial  year  to  be 
the  best  yet,”  he  said.  “People 
are  attaining  more  and  more  leis¬ 
ure  time  which,  in  our  opinion, 
means  a  good  future  for  the  mu¬ 
sic  business  as  a  whole.” 


Adman  Goes  Native 

Frederick  P.  Reynolds,  Jr.,  has 
resigned  as  director  of  research 
for  •  Hewitt,  Ogilvy,  Benson  4 
Mather,  New  York  advertising 
I  agency.  He  will  take  over  the 
I  management  and  direction  of  the 
I  Arnos  Vale  Beach  Hotel  on  the 
!  Island  of  Tobago,  B.W.I.  Mr. 

Reynolds  has  been  a  vicepresideni 
,  of  Geyer,  Newell  &  Ganger  and 
I  associate  director  of  research  at 
Young  &  Rubicam. 
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during  1952 


HUDSOX 


among  all  New  York  Counties  in 

NEW  CAR  SALES! 


1952  CAR  SALES  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

QUEENS .  33,162 

Brooklyn  .  29,9 1 3 

Manhattan  .  23,681 

Bronx .  17,191 

Richmond  .  3,332 


In  Queens  was  a  triple  winner:  first  in  New 
York  City;  first  in  New  York  Metropolitan  area 
( 50-mile  zone) ;  and  first  in  all  New  York  State! 

NOTE  TO  ADVERTISERS:  Concentrate  your 
New  York  City  advertising  dollars  in  Queens 
where  automobiles  are  needed  most,  used  most 
and  bought  most.  The  most  direct  way  is  through 
Queens’  own  newspapers. 


LONG  ISLAND  PRESS 

Covering  the  southern  half  of  Queens 

LONG  ISLAND  STAR-JOURNAL 

Covering  the  northern  half  of  Queens 

STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE 

Covering  all  of  Richmond 
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Richfield  Oil  Schedules 
134  Eastern  Newspapers 


Next  week,  the  Richfield  Oil 
Corporation  of  New  York  will 
break  the  most  extensive  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotional  campaign  (via 
Morey,  Humm  &  Johnstone,  Inc.) 
in  its  recent  history  on  behalf  of 
a  new  Richfield  Ethyl  gasoline  and 
a  new  Richfield  Super  HD  motor 
oil. 


CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 

Media  schedule  lists  134  news¬ 
papers.  Space  will  include  1,000-, 
640-  and  360-line  black  and  white 
ads.  In  addition,  the  two  new  pre¬ 
mium  products  will  be  pushed 
through  a  co-op  ad  plan  in  newspa¬ 
pers,  radio-TV,  movies  and  painted 
bulletins. 

According  to  Ben  N.  Poliak, 
Richfield’s  sales  promotion  mana¬ 
ger,  the  campaign  will  be  aimed 
at  Eastern  Seaboard  motorists  from 
Maine  to  South  Carolina;  will  in¬ 
clude  a  wide  variety  of  station 
display  material,  consumer  hand¬ 
outs  and  giveaways. 

Calif.  Lemon  Products 
Double  '52  Ad  Budget 

Special  comic  ads  in  64  Sunday 
newspaper  comic  sections,  with 


circulation  an  estimated  84,000,- 
000,  will  be  used  by  California 
Lemon  Products  Advisory  Board, 
Los  Angeles,  in  support  of  an  eight- 
magazine  campaign  schedule  for 
the  “thirsty”  months — May,  June, 
July,  and  August. 

“Advertising  in  1953  on  Cali¬ 
fornia  lemon  juice  products  will 
be  over  100  per  cent  greater  than 
last  year,”  says  R.  L.  MacRae. 
Board  manager. 

As  an  industry  promotion  (via 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.)  the  ad¬ 
vertising  stresses  frozen  lemonade 
in  service-type,  editorial  style  ad¬ 
vertisements.  No  brand  is  men¬ 
tioned.  Hence  all  brands  can  cash 
in  on  the  consumer  demand. 

Palm  Beach  Plans  Color  Ads 

Campaign,  tied-in  with  retail  out¬ 
lets  in  86  major  markets,  is  planned 
by  the  Palm  Beach  Co.  for  its 
Palm  Beach  and  Springfield  weave 
suits,  according  to  Elmer  L.  Ward, 
Jr.,  advertising  director. 

Full-page,  r.o.p.  newspaper  color 
ads  are  scheduled  (via  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan).  Last  year  the  ads  were  pre¬ 
sented  in  10  markets  with  consider¬ 
able  success.  (E&P.  March  29,  ’52. 
page  10. ) 


. . .  and  here  are  the  facts  to  Prove  it. 
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Uie  Day  has  been 
established  73 
years.  A 

thoroughly  modern 
newspaper  of  vast 
prestige.  Definitely 
important  as  a 
Test  Campaign 
medium. 


National  Representatives:  Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman 


Seagram  Schedules  532 
Dailies  in  460  Markets 

Advertisements  (via  Warwick 
&  Legler,  Inc.)  in  532  newspapers 
in  460  markets  will  be  used  during 
the  weeks  of  April  20,  April  27 
and  May  4  by  Seagram-Distillers 
Corp.  to  present  a  nation-wide  7 
Crown  Gift  and  Party  campaign. 
Scheduled  newspaper  ads  will 
reach  an  estimated  circulation  of 
41,000,000. 

According  to  George  E.  Moscly, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  adver¬ 
tising,  a  shower  of  extra  profits 
and  sales  is  offered  to  liquor  re¬ 
tailers  in  bars  and  stores  through 
participation  in  the  nation-wide 
event. 

A  full-color  spread  in  Life  will 
spearhead  the  campaign,  and  full- 
page,  four-color  copy  will  appear 
in  Look,  Collier’s,  American  Le¬ 
gion,  Argosy,  Our  World,  and 
True, 

Crosley  To  Debut  Home 
Laundry  Line  June  29 

Crosley  will  open  its  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  campaign  in¬ 
troducing  its  new  home  laundry 
equipment  to  consumers  with  a 
three-page  ad  in  the  June  29  is¬ 
sue  of  Life,  according  to  George 
E.  Simons,  advertising  manager 
for  appliances,  Crosley  Division. 
Avco  Manufacturing  Corp. 

The  campaign  will  make  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  all  Crosley’s  regular 
media.  Large-size  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  used  in  a  schedule 
of  147  newspapers  in  key  cities 
throughout  the  country. 

Peter  Pan  Pays 
Off  in  Elkhart 

Elkhart,  Ind — Five  local  re¬ 
tailers  bundled  their  talents  and 
pooled  their  funds  with  happy  re¬ 
sults  when  Walt  Disney’s  “Peter 
Pan”  came  to  the  Eleo  theatre  for 
a  seven-day  run. 

The  Elkhart  Truth  helped  or¬ 
ganize  the  promotion  among  the 
dealers.  All  ads  were  grouped  on 
the  page  facing  the  theatre  page 
and  next  to  the  Eleo  theater’s  ad. 
In  terms  of  extra  linage  for  the 
Truth,  the  promotion  accounted 
for  675  inches  devoted  to  Peter 
Pan  and  Peter  Pan  tie-ins,  accord¬ 
ing  to  L.  E.  Fleck,  Truth  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  “Moral:  Don’t 
overlook  the  possibilities  of  thea¬ 
ter  tie-ins,”  he  said. 

*  ♦  * 

Peter  Pan  bread  is  now  being 
promoted  in  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Uerald  by  the  largest  na¬ 
tional  color  schedule  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  history.  The  campaign 
tvia  Allen  &  Reynolds,  Omaha)  is 
for  the  P.  F.  Petersen  Baking 
Company,  bakers  of  Peter  Pan. 

Current  plans  call  for  one  full- 
page  ad  in  four  colors  and  one  %- 
page  ad  in  two  colors  every 
month.  Petersen  is  also  running 
black  and  white  advertisements 
weekly  in  the  World-Herald  on 
Roman  Meal  Bread. 


Prince  Macaroni  Testing 

Newspapers  and  spot  radio  will 
be  used  starting  May  1  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  test  campaign  (via  Reingold 
Co.,  Boston)  on  behalf  of  Prince 
Macaroni  Co.,  New  York  and 
Lowell,  Mass.  Test  markets  cover 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Ver¬ 
mont. 

Carstedrs  in  250  Papers 

A  CAMPAIGN  by  Carstairs  will 
appear  in  250  newspapers  during 
April  and  May,  according  to  E.  E. 
Guttenberg,  advertising  director, 
Calvert  Distillers  Corp.  Insertions 
will  run  700  and  400  lines. 

■ 

New  Booklet 
Merchandises 
P.R.  Ad  Copy 

San  Francisco  —  Public  rela¬ 
tions  advertising  of  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  California  again  has 
been  placed  in  booklet  form  for 
distribution  to  a  select  list  of  cit¬ 
izens. 

A  small  number  of  the  booklets 
are  being  made  available  for  stu¬ 
dents  of  advertising  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  schools  within  the  com- 
pany'.s  Far  Western  distribution 
area. 

The  year’s  public  relations  ad¬ 
vertising  carried  in  570  Western 
newspapers  is  found  in  the  broch¬ 
ure,  “1952  Institutional  Advertis¬ 
ing  Booklet.”  The  total  advertis¬ 
ing  list  exceeds  600,  including  area 
magazines  and  also  Editor  k 
Plblisher  and  other  trade  mag¬ 
azines. 

Basic  distribution,  as  with  the 

1951  booklet  of  the  company’s 
public  relations  advertising,  went 
to  the  president’s  list.  Booklets 
going  to  these  supplier-  and  pub¬ 
ic  relations-sources  contained  a 
message  from  T.  S.  Peterson,  com¬ 
pany  president. 

Now  in  the  third  year.  Stand¬ 
ard’s  public  relations  advertising 
is  conducted  under  a  special  ap¬ 
propriation  to  the  public  relations 
department  headed  by  G.  Stewart 
Brown.  Copy  is  released  through 
BBD&O. 

Company  ownership,  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  petroleum  products,  prices 
— “you  still  buy  ga.soline  at  1925 
prices”;  the  search  for  oil,  relation¬ 
ships  with  small  business,  bigness, 
where  the  money  goes,  integra¬ 
tion,  freedom  of  choice  and  de¬ 
fense  needs  for  petroleum  were 
the  topics  discussed  frankly  in  the 

1952  .series. 

■ 

More  Ad  $  in  Europe 

United  States  advertising  in  the 
European  Edition  of  the  iVew 
York  Herald  Tribune  hit  an  all- 
time  high  for  the  daily  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year.  Registered 
was  a  total  of  105,157  lines,  or  a 
gain  of  12  per  cent  over  1952. 
The  newspaper  also  says  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  has  started  with  a 
50  per  cent  increase  in  linage  over 
April,  1952. 
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the  people  in  a  market 

determine  the  KIND 

of  market  it  is  ^ 


The  people  in  markets  served  by  Brush-Moore 
newspapers  respond  as  they  do,  because  their  newspaper  is 
part  of  the  family.  Brush-Moore  newspaper  readers 
believe  and  react  to  what  they  read— both  editorial  and 
advertising  material.  They’re  the  kind  of  active,  interested  people 
who  make  Brush-Moore  markets  great  markets. 


BRUSH-MOORE  NEWSPAPERS 
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Food  Chains  Push  Beef 
Sales  In  Newspaper  Ads 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago — Beef,  the  backbone 
of  the  meat  business,  is  getting 
heavy  promotion  at  its  present  at¬ 
tractive  retail  prices  through  food 
chains’  newspaper  advertising. 

As  a  result,  beef  tonnage  sales 
are  up  30  to  40  per  cent  among 
the  major  food  chains,  which  are 
featuring  the  current  values  in 
beef  to  American  housewives. 
Some  of  the  chain  stores  are  de¬ 
voting  as  much  as  75  per  cent  of 
their  meat  space  in  newspaper  ads 
to  various  cuts  of  beef. 

Push  Beef  Sales 

.Mthough  the  chains  have  been 
featuring  beef  ever  since  the 
“break”  in  prices,  indications  are 
that  food  .stores  will  continue  to 
push  beef  sales  intensively  in  or¬ 
der  to  move  increased  b^f  sup¬ 
plies  into  consumption. 

Such  a  marketing  program  was 
emphasized  this  week  by  Roger 
Corbett,  agricultural  counsel  for 
the  National  Association  of  Food 
Chains,  in  a  talk  at  Denver,  Colo., 
before  the  first  annual  National 
Farm  and  Ranch  Congress.  He 
said  the  promotion  by  companies 


operating  more  than  5,000  chain 
food  stores  was  a  continuation  of 
a  program  already  under  way. 

Both  chain  and  independent 
food  stores,  he  said,  are  cooperat¬ 
ing  in  the  special  sales  effort  on 
beef,  beginning  next  weekend. 

Turn  to  Newspaper  Ads 

“When  the  producers  of  a  food 
commodity  find  the  market  is 
over-supplied,”  said  Mr.  Corbett, 
“the  merchandising  know-how  of 
the  food  retailers  will  be  used  to 
move  the  greatest  quantity  pos¬ 
sible  of  this  product  onto  dinner 
tables — not  store  it  or  let  it  go  to 
waste.” 

He  estimated  that  member  com¬ 
panies  of  the  National  Association 
of  Food  Chains  spend  an  average 
of  about  a  million  dollars  a  week 
on  advertising  in  newspapers.  He 
said  “much  of  this  advertising  is 
in  the  Thursday  afternoon  and 
Friday  morning  newspapers,  when 
homemakers  decide  what  they  will 
buy  for  the  weekend.  In  most 
cities  more  than  half  of  all  the 
food  is  purchased  on  two  days — 
Friday  and  Saturday. 


“Many  believe  that  these  news¬ 
paper  .advertisements  are  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  decisions 
as  to  what  shall  be  purchased. 
Space  in  these  ads  has  influence 
with  our  mutual  ‘boss,’  Madam 
Homemaker  of  America.  A  part 
of  the  farmer-retailer  marketing 
program  is  to  make  available  to 
the  producer  in  trouble  additional 
space  in  these  ads.” 

Feature  Graded  Beef 

Val  Bauman,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  National  Food  Stores,  told 
E  &  P  that  National  has  been  ac¬ 
tively  promoting  beef  sales  ever 
since  the  price  came  down.  He 
said  National  was  the  first  chain 
to  announce  that  it  would  main¬ 
tain  U.  S.  Government  graded  and 
inspected  beef. 

“We  have  been  advertising  for 
some  time  now  ‘Buy  Beef  By 
Grade,’  not  only  in  our  newspaper 
ads,  but  we  have  added  television, 
sponsoring  Clifton  Utley’s  WMBQ 
news  program  five  nights  a  week, 
pounding  home  the  story  of  gov¬ 
ernment  graded  beef  in  our  TV 
commercials,”  said  Mr.  Bauman. 

National  is  also  featuring  whole¬ 
sale  cuts  of  beef,  wrapped  for 
home  freezers,  he  pointed  out. 
In  some  cities,  he  added.  Na¬ 
tional  has  offered  a  package  of 
hamburger  buns  free  with  every 
pound  of  hamburger  purchased. 

Jewel  Food  Stores  are  likewise 
taking  advantage  of  the  attention 
value  in  featuring  beef  at  present 
prices,  devoting  a  goodly  share  of 


their  newspaper  food  ads  to  vari¬ 
ous  cuts  of  beef.  Sale  of  beef  has 
continued  to  go  up  each  week  at 
Jewel  Food  Stores,  with  beef  now 
the  biggest  part  of  their  meat  ton¬ 
nage. 

“We  are  featuring  beef  more 
often  in  our  ads  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  as  long  as  beef  represents 
a  value  to  the  consumer,”  said  one 
Jewel  official  in  the  meat  divis¬ 
ion.  “You  don’t  have  to  oversell 
the  housewife  on  the  value  of 
beef  at  present  prices.  Your  ad 
speaks  for  itself  in  offering  cur¬ 
rent  values  on  all  cuts  of  beef.” 

A  &  P  Food  Stores,  it  is  appar¬ 
ent  from  newspaper  ads  through¬ 
out  the  country,  is  likewise  ac¬ 
tively  promoting  the  sale  of  beef 
as  an  excellent  buy  from  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  viewpoint.  Earlier  this 
year  when  the  price  of  beef  first 
came  down  A  &  P  ads  dramatized 
the  drop  in  price  by  featuring 
comparative  prices  of  beef  then 
and  a  year  ago.  Indications  are 
that  A  &  P  will  continue  to  devote 
considerable  ad  space  to  beef. 

The  American  Meat  Institute 
told  E&P  beef  prices  may  stabil¬ 
ize,  but  there  is  every  indication 
that  there  will  be  plenty  of  beef 
for  the  rest  of  1953. 

■ 

Thiirm  to  New  Spot 

Samuel  Thurm.  of  the  research 
department,  has  been  appointed 
an  associate  media  relations  su¬ 
pervisor  of  Young  &  Rubicam, 
New  York  ad  agency. 


Metropolis  of  Indiana  Industry 
Second  City  In  The  State 

(U.  S.  Census  1950) 

The  Best  Known  Salesman  in  Gary 

THE  GARY  POST-TRIBUNE 

Gary’s  Only  Newspaper 

Welcomed  in  more  than  95  out  of  100  families  in  the  Gary  City  Zone,  and  by  an  average  of  better 
than  80  out  of  100  families  in  the  entire  Gary  Trading  Area  each  week  day. 

These  families  look  to  us  regularly  for  local,  national  and  world  news  and  pictures,  outstanding  fea¬ 
tures  and  comics,  and  for  advertising  of  products  and  services  to  meet  their  wants  and  needs. 

More  than  twice  the  effective  family  coverage  of  all  Chicago  daily  newspapers  combined  in  this  area, 
and  no  other  medium  of  all  type  even  approaches  our  audience  in  size  in  this  market. 

You  don’t  have  to  guess.  You  don’t  have  to  hope.  YOU  KNOW  when  you  advertise  in  THE  GARY 
POST-TRIBUNE  that  you  are  reaching  these  families  with  sales  producing  impact. 

For  Market  Data — See  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  1953  Market  Guide 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES  — Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney 
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FOTOSETTER 

was  the  first .  •  • 
and  is  the  future 
in  photographic 
typesetting 


If  it  isn’t  made  by  Intertype 
it  isn’t  a  Fotosetter  Machine 


FACT  1 

Intertype  was  first  in  the  field 

Sixteen  years  ago  Intertype  research  and  engineering 
specialists  embarked  on  a  multi-million  dollar  pro¬ 
gram  which  resulted  in  the  Fotosetter  photographic 
line  composing  machine.  The  project  included  de¬ 
tailed  studies  of  numerous  electronic  and  mechanical 
means  of  setting  type  without  metal.  In  1946  the  first 
machine  was  installed  experimentally  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office  where  exhaustive  field  tests  were 
conducted  before  it  was  installed  commercially. 

FACT  2 

The  Fotosetter  is  the  only  machine 
available  commercially 

The  Fotosetter  machine  was  first  shown  publicly  in 
September  1950  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Graphic  Arts 
Exposition  in  Chicago  where  more  than  100.000  peo¬ 
ple  excitedly  watched  the  Fotosetter  perform.  Stecher- 
Traung  Lithograph  Corporation  in  Rochester  put  a 
Fotosetter  to  work  in  1949,  where  it  has  been  pour¬ 
ing  out  type  on  film  ever  since.  Today  Fotosetter 
composition  is  legion.  The  machine  and  the  method, 
pioneered  by  Intertype  is  in  successful  commercial 
use  in  a  wide  variety  of  plants  from  coast  to  coast. 

FACT  3 

Fotosetters  have  set  “firsts” 
in  every  class  of  printing 

The  first  hard  bound  book  to  be  set  by  photographic- 
means,  Typography  and  Design,  was  set  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office  in  1951.  The  first  commercial 
book.  Handbook  of  Basic  Microtechnique,  published 
by  The  Blakiston  Company  in  1952,  was  composed 
on  an  Intertype  Fotosetter  machine  in  the  plant  of 
Typographic  Service,  Inc.  in  Philadelphia.  The  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  Fotosetter.  however,  is  not  confined  to 
books.  Publications,  advertisements,  forms,  reports, 
catalogs,  labels,  presentations,  mailing  pieces,  motion 
picture  and  television  titles,  engraved  invitations,  sta¬ 
tionery,  insurance  policies  . . .  every  form  of  printing 
is  common  fare  for  the  versatile  Fotosetter. 

FACT  4 

Fotosetter  composition  is 
unsurpassed  in  quality 

No  other  method  of  typesetting  even  faintly  ap¬ 
proaches  the  sharpness  of  outline,  perfection  of  fit. 
exactness  of  alignment  and  evenness  of  color  and 


density  of  Fotosetter  composition.  Wherever  plate¬ 
making  is  employed  —  gravure,  lithography,  photo¬ 
engraving,  silk  screen  —  the  benefits  are  obvious. 
Gone  is  ink  squeeze,  gone  are  smudgy  proofs,  gone 
are  worn  or  broken  letters.  A  new  standard  of  qual¬ 
ity  is  here  . . .  ready  for  use  in  positive  or  negative 
form  on  film  or  photographic  paper  in  every  size 
from  4  to  36  point  and  up  to  42  picas  wide. 

FACT  5 

The  success  of  Fotosetter 
is  due  to  the  method 

From  years  of  practical  experience  in  the  field.  Inter¬ 
type  knew  that  a  photographic  composing  machine, 
to  be  truly  useful  and  profitable,  must  embrace  the 
following  features:  ( 1 )  Simplicity.  (2)  Versatility.  (3) 
Adaptability  to  the  printing  industry.  (4)  Dependa¬ 
bility.  (5)  Easy  maintenance.  (6)  Speed.  For  these 
reasons.  Intertype  employed  the  tried  and  proven 
method  of  the  circulating  matrix.  Although  the  Foto¬ 
setter  is  made  up  of  numerous  parts,  they  are  simple 
ones  that  had  the  “bugs"  taken  out  of  them  years 
ago.  The  keyboard  is  standard;  pi  characters  which 
are  absolutely  essential,  are  readily  available  without 
limitation.  Operators  quickly  take  to  the  Fotosetter. 

It  has  speed.  For  even  though  each  character  is  held 
still  and  steady  at  the  time  of  exposure,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  the  key  to  Fotosetter  quality,  the  camera 
mechanism  exposes  at  the  rate  of  480  characters  per 
minute! 

As  for  reliability,  you  don’t  need  electronic  engineers 
to  diagnose  trouble.  Your  present  personnel  can  keep 
Fotosetters  pouring  out  type  day  and  night. 


Fotosetter  machines  are  now  in  volume  production. 
Here  are  49  of  them  nearing  completion. 


FACT  6 

Corrections  ore  quick  and  accurate 

Without  a  practical  means  of  making  corrections, 
photographic  typesetting  cannot  succeed.  Knowing 
this.  Intertype  developed  a  simple  and  rapid  correc¬ 
tion  method.  Fotosetter  film  has  register  holes 
punched  in  it  on  the  sides  of  each  line.  When  placed 
on  pins  in  a  precision  punch,  the  film  is  held  in  ex¬ 
act  alignment  so  that  a  line  may  be  removed  and  a 
new  one  inserted  . . .  even  in  solid  6-point. 

FACT  7 

Intertype  has  the  type  faces 

Designing  faces  for  photographic  composition  calls 
for  the  highest  professional  skill.  Intertype  experience 
and  years  of  painstaking  work  count  here.  Today 
there  are  more  than  eighty  Fotosetter  faces  .  .  .  and 
many  others  are  in  production.  Most  are  conven¬ 
tional  faces — those  that  are  in  wide  demand  for  every 
class  of  printing  work.  Others  are  new,  exciting.  They 
take  advantage  of  the  Fotosetter’s  ability  to  set  con¬ 
nected  scripts  and  beautiful  kerning  italics.  It  has 
opened  the  door  to  new  concepts  in  typography. 

FACT  8 

The  Fotosetter  has  proved  itself 

The  Fotosetter  is  years  past  the  laboratory  stage. 
Today  there  are  more  than  fifty  Fotosetter  machines 
earning  their  keep  in  printing  plants  all  over  the 
country.  Many  are  multiple  machine  installations. 
And  nearly  all  these  plants  have  come  back  with 
orders  for  additional  machines.  Our  factory  is  tooled. 
Production  is  up,  to  keep  pace  with  demand ...  a 
demand  created  by  performance,  dependability  and 
profitable  operation. 

FACT  9 

Behind  the  Fotosetter  stands  a  firm 
of  substance  and  reputation 

It  has  been  said  that  a  machine  is  no  better  than  the 
integrity  of  the  maker.  The  Fotosetter  is  an  Intertvpe 
product.  Intertype  Corporation  has  been  building 
fine  typesetting  machines  for  thirty-seven  years.  It  is 
an  international  organization  of  substance  .  .  .  which 
has  already  spent  several  million  dollars  of  its 
own  money  developing  the  Fotosetter  ...  a  great 
contribution  to  progress  in  the  graphic  arts.  Intertype 
has  well  organized  sales  engineering  and  service 
forces  ready  and  able  to  help  you.  Look  to  Progres¬ 
sive  Intertype  .  .  .  the  pioneer  with  experience  in 
photographic  typesetting. 


1220  South  Maple  Avenue 
Los  Angeles  15,  California 
Prospect  4078 

1007  Camp  Street 

New  Orleans  10,  Louisiana 

Raymond  5606 

57  West  Grand  Avenue 
Chicago  10,  Illinois 
Mohawk  4-6768 


Inter  type 

C  O  R  P  O  R  A  T  »  O  N 


This  folder  is  an  example  of  lithographic  printing  using  type  on  film  composed  on  the  Intertype  Fotosetter  photographic 
line  composing  machine.  Type  faces  used  are  Fotosetter  Times  Roman,  Futura  and  Embassy  S<^pt.  Printed  in  U.  S.  A. 
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Newsy,  Local  Publicity 
Used  by  Most  Editors 


By  Mather  Wallis 

How  NEWSPAPER  EDITORS  treat 
le  barrels  of  publicity  they  re- 

feive  from  publicity  men  varies, 
taper  by  paper.  Perhaps  what  can 
le  said  to  be  the  most  universal 
eeling  among  them  has  best  been 
tated  by  Everett  W.  Walker,  man¬ 
ning  editor  of  the  New  York 
hieraht  Tribune.  As  he  puts  it, 
'''lewspapers  depend  on  many 
sources.  Publicity  men  are 
ist  another  source.”  But  within 
lis  rather  all-encompassing  deh- 
fijtion  there  are  numerous  attitudes 
anging  from  the  “glad  hand”  to 
|he  skeptical  head  shake. 

Mr.  Walker  continues  that  the 
herald  Tribune  has  the  same 
iMandards  for  publicity  as  it  has  for 
news.  If  there  is  a  newsy  angle 
|to  a  publicity  story,  the  paper  often 
lends  out  a  reporter  of  its  own  to 
cover  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
daily  often  finds  great  usefulness 
in  publicity  men  as  sources  for  ap- 

Cintments.  But  very  rarely,  says 
r.  Walker,  are  releases  used  as 
|juch.  Publicity  men  occasionally 
live  the  daily  ideas  for  stories,  he 
jontinues,  but  selection  of  them  is 
jWaed  on  news  judgment.  This 
^Id  come  under  the  heading  of 
aat  Mr.  Walker  calls  a  basic 
iule  most  editors  follow:  You 
never  overlook  anything  that  comes 
nto  the  office. 

Publicity  material  coming  to  the 
Herald  Tribune  is  channeled  so 
that  financial  stuff  goes  to  the 
Isancial  editor,  home  products  to 
tk  Home  Institute,  general  mate¬ 
rial  to  the  city  desk,  etc. 

But  Mr.  Walker  has  a  sugges¬ 
tion  for  publicity  men  as  contained 
in  his  statement  that  there  is  a 
pendency  on  the  part  of  a  great 
Wany  publicity  men  to  overdo 
things  in  their  enthusiasm  to  get 
h  itory  published.  They  might  do 
wtter  at  times  just  to  present  the 
Ve  facts  and  let  those  papers 
,#ith  a  large  enough  staff  rework 
•he  yarn.  He  says  this  would  save 
hme  and  ensure  the  story’s  turn¬ 
out  right  for  newspaper  con- 
ption.  But  he  admits  different 
icity  men  have  different  stand- 
just  as  do  newspapers. 

Mr.  Walker  adds  that  the  edito- 
. department  and  the  advertis- 
department  have  nothing  to  do 
each  other. 

The  “Tough”  Daily 

iA  newspaper  that  has  the  repu- 
ion  of  being  pretty  well  armor- 
ted  against  the  onslaught  of 
rv^icity  is  the  New  York  News. 
naging  editor  R.  G.  Shand  ex- 
lins  that  part  of  this  may  be 
au^c  the  daily  is  a  tabloid  and 
not  have  special  sections. 


[Second  of  a  two-part  series  on  the 
problems  of  publicity  men  and  edi¬ 
tors  in  the  handling  of  publicity  in 
newspapers.l 

such  as  those  devoted  to  cooking 
and  business,  like  most  other  news¬ 
papers.  Another  reason  for  this 
“toughness,”  he  says,  can  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  space,  even  for 
legitimate  news  stories,  is  very 
tight.  In  fact,  he  adds,  it  is  so 
tight,  a  decision  has  to  be  made  as 
to  what  actual  news  stories  are 
going  to  be  left  out.  Obviously, 
then,  publicity  yarns  have  little 
chance. 

Seldom  Gets  Leads 

Mr.  Shand  goes  on  to  say  that 
it  has  been  seldom  that  a  publicity 
man  has  given  The  News  a  lead  on 
a  worthwhile  news  story.  Further¬ 
more,  he  continues,  it  is  very  rarely 
that  publicity  men  have  been  valu¬ 
able  in  lining  up  appointments  and 
getting  statements  from  people 
prominent  in  the  news.  He  adds 
that  he  is  surprised  at  the  poor 
job  most  publicity  men  do. 

He  says  mimeographed  releases 
come  in  with  the  greeting  typed  in 
over  it.  This,  he  maintains,  is  the 
tip-off  that  there  is  no  exclusivity 
in  the  story  .  .  .  and.  he  says,  an 
exclusive  story  is  vital  to  The 
News.  Furthermore,  he  adds,  he 
gets  publicity  releases  addressed  to: 
Managing  Editor,  New  York  News. 
There  is  no  personalization  here, 
he  states,  no  attempt  to  be  consid¬ 
erate  or  to  try  to  find  his  name. 

The  publicity  story,  Mr.  Shand 
says,  has  two  strikes  against  it  be¬ 
cause  it  is  publicity,  and  the  pub¬ 
licity  man  ha.s  to  do  a  lot  of  con¬ 
vincing.  even  for  a  good  story.  He 
says  there  are  “damn  few”  of  the.se. 
It  takes  a  half  an  hour  a  day  to 
scan  the  publicity  stuff  that  comes 
in,  he  adds,  because  you  have  to 
look  it  over.  There  may  be  a 
kernel  in  one  of  the  releases. 

Most  newspapers  base  their 
judgment  of  publicity  releases  on 
their  news  value  to  the  locality 
where  the  paper  appears,  and  most 
will  use  properly  prepared  and  pre¬ 
sented  material  that  meets  their 
qualifications.  However,  some  take 
the  position  that  publicity  should 
be  paid  for  as  advertising.  V.  M. 
Newton,  Jr.,  managing  editor  of 
the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Morning  Tri¬ 
bune  has  this  to  say  about  the 
publicity  seeker: 

“We  have  only  one  thing  to  sell 
and  that  is  our  advertising  space. 
We  cannot  stay  in  business  gi’ing 
our  products  away.”  The  daily 
does,  however,  print  reports  of 
dealer  meetings,  personnel  notices. 
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etc.,  under  a  Business  head.  How¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Newton  says  these 
notices  are  limited  to  bare  reports 
and  they  are  printed  only  when 
they  have  some  merit  as  news. 

Mr.  Walker,  of  the  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune,  had  said  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  his  paper  does  not 
know  what  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  is  doing.  This  is  one  aspect 
of  advertising  department-editorial 
department  relationships. 

Dayle  Frazier,  managing  editor 
of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch, 
says,  “Our  news  department  works 
closely  with  our  advertising  de¬ 
partment  to  avoid  excessive  use  of 
publicity  from  non  -  advertisers.” 
Varying  degrees  of  this  can  also 
be  seen  in  the  comment  by  William 
H.  Fields,  managing  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  and 
R.  L.  McGrath,  managing  editor  of 
the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times. 

Says  the  former:  “On  our  busi¬ 
ness  pages  we  adhere  strictly  to 
the  news  value  yardstick,  although 
on  major  stories  concerning  local 
firms,  we  do  check  with  the  adver¬ 
tising  department,  although  the 
advertising  department  has  no  veto 
on  what  we  use.”  The  latter  states: 
“We  examine  ‘Handouts’  to  see  if 
they  have  any  news.  If  so,  we 
publish.  This  is  true  whether  the 
material  is  submitted  by  press 
agents  or  through  the  advertising 
department.” 

Advertising-editorial  cooperation 
creates  something  of  a  problem  for 
the  publicity  man.  However,  most 
of  them  never  send  information  to 
the  advertising  department,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  have  their  stories  stand 
on  their  own  as  news  value.  Others 
go  so  far  as  to  tell  their  clients 
not  to  try  to  get  publicity  by  call¬ 
ing  the  advertising  department  of 
the  newspaper  in  which  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  advertising.  It  is  pointed 
out  to  them  that  this  seldom  en¬ 
hances  their  stature  or  the  stature 
of  their  product. 

Practically  without  exception, 
the  acceptance  of  a  publicity  story 
by  a  newspaper  editor  is  based  on 
its  news  value  and  its  localness, 
say.s  James  A.  Best,  managing 
editor  of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
News  and  Courier: 

“On  the  local  level,  we  have 
worked  out  with  publicity  men  a 
plan  whereby  they  furnish  news. 
It  must  be  the  complete  story  and 
not  biased  in  favor  of  their  client. 
We  have  found  that  when  this 
is  done,  publicity  men  can  be  help¬ 
ful.  We  have  found  that  this  plan 
also  suits  most  of  the  publicity 
men’s  clients.  It  has  been  explained 
to  them  that  even  in  a  situation  un¬ 
favorable  to  them,  it  is  to  their 
advantage  in  the  long  run  to  as¬ 
sist  us  in  obtaining  information.” 

This  paper,  by  the  way,  does 
not  want  the  bulk  of  material  it 
gets.  Says  Mr.  Best,  “As  for  the 
handouts  we  receive  by  mail  from 
other  cities,  we  would  prefer  not 
to  have  them.  It  takes  up  15  to 
30  minutes  a  day  just  to  scan  them 
and  throw  them  into  the  waste¬ 
basket.” 


Another  believer  in  the  personal 
approach  rather  than  the  hand- 
crank  technique  is  William  J. 
Foote,  managing  editor  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant.  He 
says  his  “feeling  is  that  personal 
contact  is  more  effective  from  both 
our  point  of  view  and  that  of  the 
publicity  seeker  than  is  an  outright 
release.” 

His  paper  also  handles  product 
names  much  like  many  others.  He 
adds:  “With  new  products  we  usu¬ 
ally  use  the  name  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  in  a  special  column.  With 
fashions,  we  normally  use  the  de¬ 
signer’s  name  but  do  not  spell  out 
the  local  outlet  where  they  are 
available.  We  do  give  that  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  telephone.” 

Products  Not  Named 

The  Denver  Post,  according  to 
managing  editor  Ed  Dooley,  han¬ 
dles  this  situation  much  the  same 
way.  “Products  are  not  named 
on  the  women’s  pages,  but  we  will 
provide  product  names  and  iden¬ 
tify  stores  carrying  specific  prod¬ 
ucts  if  requested  by  ’phone  or  let¬ 
ter.”  StiH  other  newspapers  refuse 
to  mention  product  names  unless 
they  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
story. 

Mr.  Dooley  continues  with  a 
comment  on  a  subject  which,  it 
seems,  is  occasionally  lost  sight  of. 
Paid  advertising  indisputably  brings 
added  revenue  to  the  paper,  but  its 
value  in  bringing  added  wealth  to 
the  community  in  which  it  appears 
is  usually  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  advertising  bought.  Its 
value  to  the  community  also  de¬ 
pends  to  a  large  extent  on  what 
is  being  advertised.  Certain  types 
of  publicity,  however,  pay  local 
dividends  far  in  excess  of  what 
could  be  expected  in  the  way  of 
returns  for  an  advertisement.  This, 
of  course,  also  means  added  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  press.  Says  Mr. 
Dooley: 

“A  grocery  store  or  chain,  or 
any  kind  of  industry  which  is  ex¬ 
panding,  constructing  a  new  plant 
— all  these  are  considered  news 
and  good  news  to  a  community; 
they  mean  added  revenue  to  the 
city,  a  shot  in  the  arm  to  the  city’s 
economy,  added  employment.  We 
have  used  many  of  these,  if  they’re 
big  enough,  on  page  one.” 

However,  lest  publicity  men  start 
drooling  at  the  prospect  of  mailing 
carloads  of  releases  to  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post,  Mr.  Dooley  says:  “We 
discard  the  great  bulk  of  it.” 

Attitudes  toward  publicity  vary 
as  do  the  newspapers  in  which 
publicity  men  would  like  it  to  ap¬ 
pear.  Says  C.  G.  Wellington,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star:  “We  use  publicity 
matter  as  a  tip  source  and  write, 
and  possibly  develop,  a  story.” 

The  Charlottle  (N.  C.)  Observ¬ 
er’s  managing  editor,  E.  B.  Hunter, 
says  some  business  news  is  pub¬ 
lished.  but  it  is  handled  as  regular 
news.  He  goes  on:  “If  we  consider 
the  story  of  sufficient  importance 
to  warrant  news  treatment,  we  per- 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Dealers  *  Support  Adds 
71%  To  National  Linage 


Hamilton  Watch  Company’s  ex¬ 
perimental  local  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  (via  BBD&O)  proved  so  suc¬ 
cessful,  last  Fall,  that  the  program 
will  be  more  than  doubled  this 
year,  Wallace  R.  Bork,  head  of  the 
company’s  media  service  depart¬ 
ment,  announced  last  week.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Bork,  total  national 

RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 

retail  support  through  dealer  tie-in 
advertising  added  an  unprecedented 
average  of  71  per  cent  to  Hamil¬ 
ton's  national  linage.  In  the  22  top 
newspaper  markets,  local  jewelers 
bought  more  than  twice  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  space. 

Hamilton,  long  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  retail  jewelry  store  out¬ 
lets  exclusively,  became  even  closer 
with  its  cnange-over  to  direct  dis¬ 
tribution  last  August.  This  change 
also  resulted  in  a  re-alignment  of 
the  company’s  national  advertis¬ 
ing  program  with  greater  concen¬ 
tration  at  the  local  level. 

The  resulting  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  newspapers  and  the  jewel¬ 
ers  in  their  areas  was  so  complete, 
Mr.  Bork  said,  that  in  many  in¬ 
stances  advertising  appeared  to 
consumers  as  a  city-wide  Hamil¬ 
ton-! eweler  campaign. 

Reasons  for  such  success,  the 
watch  company  believes,  were  two¬ 
fold;  it  concentrated  national  ad¬ 
vertising  at  the  local  level  in  news¬ 
papers,  the  medium  favored  by 
jewelers  for  their  own  advertising, 
and  it  scheduled  its  advertising  for 
the  day  of  the  week  they  prefer. 
Hamilton  then  supplied  a  complete 
dealer  advertising  kit  and  urged 
each  paper’s  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  to  sell  tie-in  space  to  run 
concurrently  with  its  national  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Top  newspaper  in  the  campaign 
was  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
World-News,  which  added  a  big 
243  per  cent  of  “extra”  dealer 
linage.  (E&P,  March  28,  page  20.) 
It  also  turned  in  a  perfect  score 
by  carrying  tie-in  advertisements 
by  every  Hamilton  dealer  in  the 
city. 

Last  month,  Hamilton  paid  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  Times  and  World- 
News  and  to  the  local  jewelers 
with  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Roa¬ 
noke  when  Arthur  L.  Wimmer, 
manager  of  general  advertising  for 
the  newspapers,  was  presented  with 
a  gold  Hamilton  watch  suitably  en¬ 
graved.  (See  cut.) 

A  similar  watch  was  presented 
to  Jack  C.  Frost  of  the  Bakersfield 
(Calif.)  Californian  which  turned 
in  the  second  highest  score  of  232 
per  cent  dealer  support  linage. 

So  successful  was  this  program 
that  it  is  being  repeated  during 


1953  with  two  expanded  campaigns 
in  the  Spring  and  Fall.  Cities  and 
papers  are  being  selected  on  the 
basis  of  Hamilton  sales  and  tie-in 
cooperation  received  from  news¬ 
papers  and  dealers. 

Free  Offer  in  Ad  Sells 
33  Appliances  for  Dealer 

An  offer  of  free  inlaid  lino¬ 
leum  for  kitchen  floors  sold  33 
Norge  appliances  in  10  days  for  a 
Richmond,  Va.,  dealer  recently. 

This  was  revealed  by  David  H. 
Kutner,  director  of  advertising  and 
public  relations  for  the  Norge  Di¬ 
vision  of  Borg-Warner  Corp. 

The  Reliable  Furniture  Com¬ 
pany  used  a  six-column  by  20-inch 
ad  twice  during  one  week  in  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader  to 
do  the  trick.  The  ads  offered  stand¬ 
ard  weight  inlaid  linoleum  in  20 
patterns  to  fit  any  size  kitchen  at 
no  extra  charge  with  each  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  listed  Norge  appli¬ 
ances.  Featured  appliances  were 
two  refrigerator  models,  an  auto¬ 
matic  washer,  and  an  electric 
range. 

Within  10  days,  the  store  sold  13 
refrigerators,  five  ranges,  and  three 
automatic  washers.  Twelve  con¬ 
ventional  washers  that  weren’t  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  flooring  promotion 
were  sold  as  indirect  results. 

The  dealer’s  cost  for  the  lino¬ 
leum  was  between  $10  and  $15  per 
kitchen,  Mr.  Kutner  said. 
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mit  the  name  of  the  firm  handling 
such  and  such  product  to  remain 
in  the  story.”  However,  this  is 
tempered  by:  “We  strive  manfully 
to  hold  free  plugs  to  a  minimum, 
but  I  must  confess  that  they  get 
out  of  hand  perhaps  all  too  fre¬ 
quently.” 

The  over-all  attitude  of  most  pa¬ 
pers  is  summed  up  by  the  com¬ 
ments  of  Roderick  J.  Watts,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle.  He  says:  “.  .  .  we  nor¬ 
mally  avoid  advertising  special 
manufactured  products  in  news  sto¬ 
ries.”  But  “we  are  glad  to  receive 
any  publicity  releases  of  news 
value.” 

This,  then  is  the  picture  based 
on  a  very  small  cross-section  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  Publicity  men 
will  see  from  this  what  they  have, 
in  the  main  believed  themselves; 
that  managing  editors  are  not 
wastebasket  happy — they  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  serving  their  readers.  They 
can  do  this  and  help  the  publicity 
man  as  well  if  the  publicity  man 
tries  to  help  the  editor  by  only  fol¬ 
lowing  the  few  simple  rules. 


Arthur  L.  Wimmer,  (left)  manager, 
general  advertising,  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times  and  World-News,  accepts 
watch  from  Wallace  K.  Bork,  head 
of  Hamilton  Watch  Company’s 
media  service  department,  for  out¬ 
standing  part  his  daily  played  in 
Hamilton’s  “Close  to  Dealers”  ad 
campaign. 

NJPA  To  Hold 
Ad  Salesman's 
Parley  May  9 

The  New  Jersey  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  will  conduct  an  Advertising 
Salesman’s  Conference  at  the 
Madison  Hotel  in  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
May  9  and  10. 

A  fast  moving  program  agenda, 
geared  specifically  to  show  New 
Jersey  newspaper  publishers,  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  and  staff  sales¬ 
men  new  approaches  to  space  sell¬ 
ing  problems  has  been  arranged 
by  members  of  the  NJPA  Adver¬ 
tising  Committee,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Chairman  A.  Wallace  Zim¬ 
merman,  assistant  publisher,  the 
Plainfield  Courier-News. 

The  meeting  will  get  under  way 
with  the  Saturday  noon  luncheon. 
J.  Storrs  Case,  advertising  director 
of  the  Sun  Oil  Company,  will  be 
the  guest  speaker.  Panel  discus¬ 
sion  sessions  and  talks  by  expert 
speakers  will  take  place  through¬ 
out  the  afternoon. 

Dr.  Kenneth  McFarland,  edu¬ 
cational  director  for  General  Mo¬ 
tors  Corporation  and  well-known 
.lecturer  and  traveler,  has  been 
listed  as  the  dinner  speaker. 

An  exhibit  of  diplay  advertis¬ 
ing  promotions  that  have  appeared 
in  New  Jersey  weekly  and  daily 
newspapers  is  expected  to  attract 
the  attention  of  those  attending. 

Other  members  of  the  program 
committee  include  Leon  Kondell, 
Passaic  Herald-News;  M.  Harold 
Kelly,  Red  Bank  Register;  Fred  C. 
Rebstock,  Elizabeth  Daily  Journal; 
Joseph  M.  Cudone,  Montclair 
Times;  Harvey  A.  Huff,  New 
Brunswick  Home  News;  Joseph 
Jackson,  Ridgewood  Herald-News, 
and  Lloyd  P.  Burns,  NJPA  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary. 

■ 

Heads  Research 

William  S.  Blair  has  been  named 
director  of  research  at  Hewitt, 
Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather,  New 
York  advertising  agency. 


•YOU  CAN  BE  SURE 
IF  IT’S 

WESTINGHOUSE” 


‘MORE  PEOPLE  RIDE 
ON  GOODYEAR 
TIRES  THAN  ANY 
OTHER  KIND" 


•PRESS  HERE  TO 
ELIMINATE 
WASHDAY  WITH 
NORGE, 

TIME-LINE 

AUTOMATIC 

WASHERS" 

These  typical  slogans 
are  familiar  to  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  American 
housewives  .  .  .  and 
their  husbands.  The 
companies  they  iden¬ 
tify  are  contributing 
their  vast  resources  to 
the  production  of  vital 
equipment  for  big 
ger,  faster,  better 
aircraft  .  .  .  the 
Thunderstreak.  >  >• 

Republic  is  empha¬ 
sizing  this  broad  co¬ 
operative  effort 
through  its  national 
advertising,  by  fea¬ 
turing  some  of  these 
industrial  leaders. 
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."Press  here  to  eliminate  washday!"  ...  say  the  makers  of  Norge,  the 
Time-Line  Automatic  Washer.  >-  f-  y  A  star  member  on  a  team  com¬ 
prising  more  than  2,200  key  manufacturers,  large  and  small,  Norge  is 
helping  Republic  turn  out  the  new  swept-wing  F-84F  THUNDERSTREAK 
,  . .  latest,  most  effective  weapon  of  reprisal  in  a  rugged  family  of  fighter 
aircraft,  which  included  the  Thunderbolt  and  Thunderjet.  These  contribu-  / 

tions  to  an  exacting  production  schedule  make  it  possible  for  more  USAF  / 

pilots  to  "Press  here  to  eliminate"... a  railroad  junction...an  ammunition  / 

dump  ...an  enemy  concentration . . .  and  aggression's  very  air  arm  itself.  / 


Complementing  industry's  leaders  who  supplement  our  production  .  . 
more  than  two-thirds  of  all  Republic  sub-corttracting  dollars  go '  to 
small  business.  ^ 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper  Joint  RopOlt 

A^oncy  Quizzes  More  Plumbeis  Rely  On  Color  Roto 

On  Newspaper  Ads  Is  5th  Booklet 


Wc)t  <?Io«ri?r -journal 


The  Louisville  Times 


OvMTt  mt  apMlM  if 
SMm  WHA8  Mf  StMlM  WHAa.TV 
S72.M*  DAILY  •  SOl.fM  SUNDAY 
AiiTMiitiA  NitiMWily  kar  Thi  BrtilMMi  Oi. 


Print  it  in 
the  West  *, 

5  WiSTlRN 
^(DISTRIBUTION 


Save  time  and  money  ...  let  us 
print  your  magazine,  newspa¬ 
per,  catalog,  comic  book,  adver¬ 
tising  circular,  etc.,  on  news¬ 
print.  Black,  color  or  process 
colors.  Fast,  modern  rotary 
presses.  Fly  us  the  copy  and  lay- 
outs,  mats  or  plates.  Let  us 
quote  on  your  needs. 

Rodeers  & 
McDonald 

PUBLISHERS,  INC. 

Rotary  Printing  Specialists 
Exclusively  on  Newsprint 


^  2621  West  54th  Street 

U>$  Angeles  43,  Calitomia 

- 
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Burecni's  Panel 
Of  Ad  Experts 

San  Francisco — A  novel  ses¬ 
sion  here  in  which  officials  of  an 
advertising  agency  fired  carefully- 
considered  questions  at  a  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  panel  in¬ 
dicates  the  discovery  of  what 
could  easily  become  the  blueprint 
for  better  agency-media  relation¬ 
ship. 

^  reports  H.  C.  Bemsten,  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  manager  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  following  a  round  table  dis¬ 
cussion  between  staff  members  of 
the  Coast  Bureau  ANPA  office 
and  executives  of  Botsford.  Con¬ 
stantine  &  Gardner. 

The  gathering  was  the  idea  of 
David  M.  Botsford,  Sr.,  president 
of  the  agency.  The  special  feature 
was  the  presentation,  well  in  ad¬ 
vance,  of  a  list  of  specific  inquir¬ 
ies  about  newspapers  which  the 
agency  wished  to  have  answered 
in  detail,  and  with  considerable 
research. 

Agency’s  View 

“We  have  long  had  the  idea 
that  we  should  do  everything  pos¬ 
sible  to  increase  our  education, 
particularly  in  becoming  more  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  media  which  we 
buy,”  Mr.  Botsford  explained. 

“This  meeting  has  convinced 
us  that  the  possibilities  are  great, 
if  other  media  can  do  as  good 
a  job  as  did  the  Bureau,”  he  re¬ 
ported.  “All  hands  voted  this 
round-table  a  success.” 

Ten  key  members  of  the  agency 
and  the  five-man  Bureau  sales 
staff  attended  the  dinner  gathering 
and  the  round  table  which  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  Bureau’s  projection 
room. 

9  “Sharp”  Questions 

The  Bureau’s  assignment  was 
to  answer  “nine  exceedingly  sharp 
questions”  which  had  given  the 
staff  considerable  time  and  re¬ 
search,  Mr.  Bernsten  explained. 
But  the  resultant  session  caused 
the  Bureau  to  feel  that  this  work 
had  proven  of  unusual  benefit  to 
all,  he  reported. 

“In  presenting  these  answers  to 
the  agency  we  feel  that  a  real 
rapprochement  was  reached  which 
can  only  lead  to  a  broader  under¬ 
standing,”  Mr.  Bernsten  said. 
“The  consensus  opinion  was  that 
the  meeting  was  exceptionally 
worthwhile.  The  agency  expressed 
its  appreciation  of  the  time  and 
effort  put  in  by  the  Bureau  mem¬ 
bers  and  the  enlightening  charac¬ 
ter  of  their  replies,”  he  added. 
“This  could  easily  become  the 
blueprint  for  better  agency  media¬ 
understanding.” 

Mr.  Botsford’s  idea  developed 
from  observing  a  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  presentation  made  to  the 
San  Francisco  Sales  Executives 
Association. 


Hartford,  Conn.  —  Connecticut 
plumbers  were  told  at  their  an¬ 
nual  one-day  convention,  here, 
that  the  number  of  plumbers  and 
heating  contractors  who  regularly 
use  newspaper  advertising  has  in¬ 
creased  by  more  than  4,000  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years. 

Alfred  G.  Stevens,  Manchester. 
N.  H.,  a  director  of  the  National 
Association  of  Master  Plumbers, 
told  the  Master  Plumbers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Connecticut,  that  the  13.- 
.^85  plumbers  who  regularly  use 
newspaper  advertising  represent 
more  than  half  of  those  who  have 
stores. 

He  added  that  the  number  of 
plumbers  with  stores  has  increased 
from  14,954  to  23,946  in  2  years. 

Sears  Manager 
Discusses  Use 
Of  Newspapers 

“Today  Sears  places  its  adver¬ 
tising  emphasis  on  local  newspaper 
displays.  But  to  understand  this, 
background  information  on  Sears 
is  necessary.”  This  comment  was 
part  of  a  talk  given  by  David  P. 
Scanlon,  local  manager  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  before  the  Stock - 
ton,  Calif.,  advertising  club. 

Mr.  Scanlon  went  on  to  say  that 
the  decision  to  put  local  retail 
stores  in  outlying  areas  had  a  lot 
to  do  with  the  use  of  newspapers. 

“National  advertising  in  maga¬ 
zines  and  the  like,”  said  Mr.  Scan¬ 
lon,  “is  oversimplification  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  By  that  I  mean  one  ad 
sells  the  same  product  simultane¬ 
ously  all  over  the  country.  Because 
weather  conditions  vary,  this  ad 
loses  its  effectiveness  in  most  parts 
of  the  country.” 

It  was  through  use  of  various 
media  that  Sears  developed  em¬ 
phasis  on  local  newspapers.  Mr. 
Hanlon  continued  that  the  flexibil¬ 
ity  of  local  newspapers  permits 
Sears  to  take  its  choice  of  what  it 
wants  to  promote  at  any  given 
time,  such  as  product,  store  loca¬ 
tion  or  a  price.  He  concluded 
that  changes  in  weather  also  could 
be  taken  advantage  of. 

■ 

Winkler  Moves  to  PR 

Gordon  Winkler,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  the  City  News  Bureau,  is  now 
an  account  executive  at  Daniel  J. 
Edelman  &  Associates,  Chicago 
public  relations  firm. 


A  fifth  report — ^this  one  titled 
Preparation  of  Art  Work  for 
Color  Rotogravure  —  has  been 
gotten  up  by  the  joint  committee 
on  newspaper  printing  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  the  American  As 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agencies 
This  report,  part  of  a  continU' 
ing  program  “to  improve  furthei 
the  printing  quality  of  advertis 
ing  in  newspapers,”  is  the  first  of 
a  projected  series  on  the  subject. 
The  purpose  of  Report  number 
five,  according  to  its  introduction, 
“is  to  bring  the  man  who  pre¬ 
pares  roto  color  copy  closer  to 
the  one  who  must  print  it.” 

First  bit  of  advice  in  the  joint 
effort  is  a  series  of  rules  to  which 
all  color  art  should  conform.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  comes  preparation  and 
selection  of  art  for  colorgravure 
reproduction.  The  suggestions 
contained  here  are  based  on  con¬ 
sultation  by  the  joint  committee 
with  leading  experts  in  the  field. 

(  overed  are  such  topics  as  tone, 
subject,  background,  limitation  of 
process  ink  and  judgment  used  in 
matching  color  copy. 

The  second  chapter  discusses 
what  art  mediums  reproduce  best 
and  includes  transparent  water 
colors,  opaque  water  colors,  pas¬ 
tels,  oil  paintings  and  colored 
photographs. 

From  this  the  report  goes  into 
type,  line  illustrations,  labels  and 
trademarks,  and  color  break-up. 

Monotone  gravure  is  also  in¬ 
cluded  as  subject  matter  in  this 
series  of  recommendations,  and 
the  introduction  to  the  fourth 
chapter  states  that  “Although  art 
preparation  for  monogravure  is 
simple,  much  of  the  material  sup¬ 
plied  is  unsatisfactory.” 

Reasons  for  this  report  can  be 
found  in  the  facts  that  “advertis¬ 
ers  and  advertising  agencies  are 
concerned  over  the  variation  and 
lack  of  faithfulness  in  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  their  advertisements." 
Rotogravure  printers  tell  us  that 
much  of  the  copy  they  receive  is 
not  suited  to  the  medium.” 

Other  reports  done  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  are:  Proper  Preparation  of 
Art  Work  for  Good  Newspaper 
Reproduction;  Preparation  of  En¬ 
gravings  and  Duplicate  Printing 
Materials  for  Good  Newspaper 
Reproduction;  Suggestions  for  Im¬ 
proving  the  Handling  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Printing  Mate¬ 
rials,  and  Color  Comics — Recom¬ 
mendations  for  Improving  the 
Quality  of  Reproduction. 


PM6.R  Names  PR  Head 

Miss  Margaret  Goddard  Scott 
is  now  director  of  public  relations 
at  Picard,  Marvin  &  Redfield,  New 
York  advertising  agency.  She 
formerly  held  the  same  post  with 
Dowd.  Redfield  &  Johnstone. 


EDITOR 


Weekly  Builds  Plant 

Flemington,  N.  J. — ^The  Hun¬ 
terdon  County  Democrat,  a  week¬ 
ly,  is  building  a  one-story  plan* 
to  house  a  48-page  Duplex  print¬ 
ing  press  and  stereotype. 
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OTTAWA 

CANADA’S  CAPITAL  CITY 


Aerial  View  of  Parliament  Hill,  Ottawa,  Canada 


THE  SOUTHAM  NEWSPAPERS 

The  Ottawa  Citizen 
The  Hamilton  Spectator 
The  Winnipeg  Tribune 
The  Medicine  Hat  News 
The  Calgary  Herald 
The  Edmonton  Journal 
The  Vancouver  Province 


•  One  of  Canada’s  most  stable,  year-round 
markets  lies  in  the  metropolitan  area  of  Ottawa, 
with  its  population  of  over  280,000.  The  effec¬ 
tive  buying  income  of  the  city  totals  over  $346,- 
000,000  annually,  and  the  per  family  income  of 
$6,M9  is  the  highest  of  any  city  in  Canada  with 
a  population  of  over  $30,000. 

•  Government  services  employ  55,000  people, 
whose  total  salaries  reach  $140,000,000  annually. 
TTiis  huge  pool  of  earning  is  spent  largely  wiffi 
local  merchants,  and  suffers  no  seasonal  slump. 
It  is  a  most  effective  stabilizer  of  Ottawa’s 
business. 

•  Total  retail  sales  reached  over  $306,000,000 
in  1951,  and  Ottawa’s  307  industries  with  a  pay¬ 
roll  of  appoximately  $24,000,000  produced  goods 
to  the  value  of  over  $88,000,000. 

•  Here  is  a  unique  market,  where  you  are  siue 
of  steady  buying  power,  year  in,  year  out  Here, 
too,  is  a  great  city  today — and  the  prospect  of  a 
greater  one  tomorrow,  for  the  National  Capital 
Plan  of  tire  Dominion  Government  to  create  one 
of  the  world’s  finest  capitals  is  well  under  way. 

•  Alert  advertisers  will  allot  a  steady  and  sub¬ 
stantial  appropriation  to  acquaint  and  familiar¬ 
ize  Ottawa  with  their  products.  There  are  few 
areas  in  Canada  where  buying  power  can  be 
forecast  so  surely,  so  far  into  the  future. 

•  In  this  Capital  Market  of  Canada,  The 
Ottawa  Citizen,  with  its  morning  aiKl  evening 
editions,  offers  advertisers  an  effective,  depend¬ 
able  advertising  medium.  77.4%  of  its  circulation 
is  in  the  rich  ^tawa  City  area,  and  most  of  it 
is  home  delivered. 

•  Tlie  Citizen  is  accurate,  moderate,  and 
strictly  independent,  a  respected  home  news¬ 
paper,  edited  for  every  member  of  the  family. 

•  With  an  A£.C.  daily  average  net  paid  circu¬ 
lation  of  61,081  (Publisher’s  statement,  6 
months  ending  Sept.  30,  1952),  The  Ottawa 
Citizen  provides  you  with  a  complete  and 
thorough  coverage  of  this  rich  and  rewarding 
market. 


Write  for  a  copy  of  the  folder  en¬ 
titled  “The  Ottawa  Citizen  Market’’. 
Send  your  inquiry  to  Conklin  and 
Woodward,  22  East  40th  Street,  New 
York  16,  N.  Y.,  or  any  of  their  branches 
at  Detroit,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  San  Francisco. 


THE  OTTAWA  CITIZEN 

One  of  the  seven  Soufham  Newspapers  of  Canada 
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Wiwwm 


Half  our 
Dollars*. 


DO  grow 
on  Trees! 


that  Metropolitan 

SAN  JOSE* 

is  the  nation's  leading 
strawberry  producing  area! 


Yes,  since  1949  Santa  Clara  County  has 
led  the  nation  in  strawberry  produ^ion. 

19th**  among  the  nation's  leading  pro¬ 
ducers  of  agricultural  income,  Santa  Clara 
County's  rich  agriculture  and  blue  chip 
industry  combine  to  provide  balanced 
economy.  Only  the  San  Jose  newspapers 
tap  this  fertile  market  of  a  third  of  a  ^ 

million  buyers  daily. 


i»an  iloHP  iimurti 
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Represented  Notienally  by 
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75,467  DAILY 

LESS  THAN 

4% 

DUPLICATION 


*All  of  Sonfa  Clara  County 
*  *  Salat  Mana9amont,  May  10,  1952 


and  it's  a  Pact! . . 


that  FORD'S  new 

^100,000,000 

V^estern  headquarters 
is  beinq  built  in  San  Jose! 


This  huge  plant,  the  newest  of  a  score  of 
"blue  chip"  industries  to  locate  in  met¬ 
ropolitan  San  Jose  will  employ  4,000, 
turn  put  150,000  cars  and  trucks  each 
year,  adding  more  millions  to  the  $457,- 
557,000**  effective  buying  income  of 
this  rich  market. 


West-Holliday,  Inc. 
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which  advertising  media  buying  is  He  suggested  the  Bureau^  and 
depending  more  and  more  on  re-  AANR  work  jointly  in  assisting 
search  and  statistics  and  less  and  advertising  agencies  with  a  co- 
less  on  opinion,  or  flying  by  the  ordinated  merchandising  program 
seat  of  the  pants.”  he  told  Editor  for  newspaper  accounts.  “There 
&  Publisher.  “Space  buying  is  have  been  a  number  of  occasions 
done  on  the  basis  of  numbers  al-  when  this  joint  effort  has  proved 
most  entirely  today.  There  is  little  productive  for  the  advertiser, 
buying  done  on  the  basis  of  the  he  said.  “Perhaps  we  should  ex- 
character  of  the  medium,  except  ploit  such  efforts  more  in  the 
in  terms  of  figures.  minds  of  advertisers. 

With  greater  team  play  on  the 
Rating  System  Sought  selling  side,  and  a  new  system  of 

“Newspapers  have  failed  to  rating  newspaper  audiences  in 
keep  step  with  other  media  offer-  comparison  with  other  media,  to- 
ing  comparative  ratings  which  gether  with  a  better  coordinated 
space  buyers  can  use  in  applying  merchandising  program,  Mr. 
such  information  with  the  ratings  Lochridge  feels  certain  that  news- 
of  other  media.  Several  promi-  papers  can  continue  to  meet  the 
nent  agency  men  on  the  buying  competition  successfully  and  prove 
side  have  expressed  a  desire  for  to  advertisers  the  importance  of 
more  concrete  information  about  newspapers  as  a  mass  selling  me- 
readership  and  characteristics  of  diam. 
newspaper  audiences.  They  would  a 

like  to  see  a  newspaper  rating 

system  developed  that  could  be  Gospel  Ad  Budget 
compared  with  the  various  ratings  to  NewsOOCers 

in  broadcast  media  and  to  maga-  lO  INewspapers 

zine  audience  ratings.”  All  to  further  the  cause  of  faith 

The  difficulty  is,  he  pointed  out,  ^ 
that  advertisers,  in  their  desire  to  doubt  its  existence,  a  Washing- 
arrive  at  some  concrete  audience  businessman  has  been  taking 
potential  among  media,  frequent-  [uH-page  newspaj^r  ads  along  the 
ly  use  these  figures  to  compare  ^hey  have  been  simple 

all  media,  whether  such  figures  b'bhcal  quotations  urging  one  and 

were  intended  for  that  purpose  or  Thy  Neighbor. 

not.  He  contended  that  the  Con-  ^he  ads  were  never  signed  and 
tinning  Study  of  Newspaper  Read-  newspapers  were  swam^d  by  in- 
ing,  which  is  a  survey  method  in-  concerning  the  identity  of 

tended  to  be  as  completely  ob- 

jective  as  possible,  is  actually  used  ^  commercial  ven- 

against  the  newspapers  in  ihe  fi- 

nal  selection  of  media.  "^'8’’- 

Mr.  Lochridge  believes  that  ad-  enterprising  United  Press  re- 

yertising  personnel  of  newspapers,  porter  discovered  who  this  individ- 
including  the  representatives  and  y^l  is.  His  name  is  Leon  Acker- 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  should  man,  and  he  is  a  successful  real 
suiwey  agencies  and  advertisers  to  estate  man  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


Lochridge  Sees  Need 
For  Rating  System 


Ndfiona/  Avtragt 


Effectively  Covered  ONLY  by 

THE  PEORIA  JOURNAL  STAR 

REPRESENTED  B/ 

WARD-GRIFFITH  CO.,  INC. 


cities  in  the  United  States  have  Sunday 
newspapers  with  larger  circulations  than  the 


LOS  ANGELES 


more  than 


in  Minnesota 
North  and  South  Dakota 
western  Wisconsin 


PHILADELPHIA 


Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 


MORNING  AND  SUNDAY 


John  Cowles,  President 


f 


\ 
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ANPA  To  Be  Shown 
Advertising  Upsurge 

Good  News  will  be  delivered  visiting  publishers  that  advertising 
in  a  big  package  to  members  of  is  on  the  upsurge  in  the  nation's 
the  American  Newspaper  Publish-  largest  circulation  daily,  which 
ers  Association  by  the  New  York  foretells  a  distinct  upward  trend 
Sews  while  they  are  here  for  their  for  all  newspapers. 


have  12  pages  for  Ludwig-Bau-  ^IrmC 

mann-Spear,  13  pages  for  Macy,  1 

9  pages  for  Hearn’s.  4  pages  for  ^  P* 

Michael  Brothers,  3  pages  for  *  ©QXUx“  *  ■ 
Schloss.  and  strong  promotion  for  my  .  ■  i  ■  y.  „ 

Quackenbusch  and  Gertz.  WGgOllClIlOnS 

"There  is  a  big  drive  on  and  it  San  Francisco  —  Pension,  -ick 
is  good  news  for  newspapers  out  leave,  severence,  hospital  and  va- 
over  the  country,”  said  Mr.  Glass,  cation  plans  feature  the  mechani- 
“Now  that  Easter  and  its  ready-to-  cal  union  proposals  now  before 
wear  sales  are  over,  business  is  the  San  Francisco  newspaper  pub¬ 


lishers. 

Union  pay  requests  are  mainly 
in  the  $1.50  per  shift  category, 
with  the  stipulation  that  the  work 
day  be  reduced  a  half-hour.  Cir¬ 
culators  seek  $7.50. 

Printers,  pressmen,  photoen¬ 
gravers,  stereotypers  and  circula¬ 
tors  each  ask  that  employers  place 
15  cents  hourly  per  worker  in  a 
pension  fund.  Mailers  ask  I5'A 
cents  an  hour.  All  these  unions 
also  propose  a  $2.50  weekly  con¬ 
tribution,  per  employe,  to  a  hos¬ 
pitalization  fund. 

Sums  equal  to  eight  percent  of 
overtime  payments  should  be  set 
up  for  additional  individual  vaca¬ 
tion  credits,  most  unions  say.  The 
mailers  propose  that  this  should 
be  paid  to  the  secretary  of  their 
union  to  be  set  up  as  a  Npecial 
vacation  fund. 

Two  weeks  sick  leave  annually, 
longer  vacations  and  at  least  one 
added  holiday  also  are  sought. 
Pressmen  and  stereotypers  seek  a 
10  per  cent  differential  for  night 
shifts. 

Publisher  proposals  seek  reten¬ 
tion  of  existing  scales  and  condi¬ 
tions,  in  general.  The  publishen 
are  asking  a  three-year  wage 
agreement,  openable  annually  on 
advance  notice.  For  printers,  pub¬ 
lishers  seek  to  establish  a  com¬ 
petency  standard.  The  publi'-her? 
also  seek  inclusion  of  a  provision 
that  when  a  news  service  submits 
perforated  tape  “such  tape  or  copy 
may  be  used,  providing  teletype- 
setter  casting  units  are  tended  by 
journeymen  or  apprentices. 


'Some  Reasons  Mfty 
/inters  Prefer  LmHow 


Evarts  Column  Cited 

Buffalo — The  daily  “As  I  See 
It”  column  by  Jerry  Evarts  in  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  of  a  series  of  ci¬ 
tations  for  “outstanding  commun¬ 
ity  service”  from  Buffalo’s  River¬ 
side  Businessmen’s  Association. 


That's  the  title  of  the  big,  new  32-page  booklet 
we  have  just  completed.  It  outlines  in  detail  some 
outstanding  Ludlow  advantages  and  operating 
economies  which  you  should  know  about. 

This  new  booklet  graphically  illustrates  and 
describes  the  way  in  which  the  Ludlow  helps  to 
solve  the  plant  problems  of  type  shortages,  type 
breakage,  scarcity  of  spacing  material  and  con¬ 
gested  floor  space— to  mention  just  a  few. 


As  you  go  through  this  booklet  you  will  real¬ 
ize  some  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  publishing 
firms  have  discarded  the  old,  time-honored  type¬ 
setting  methods  and  have  changed  to  the  direct 
Ludlow  system  of  all-slug  composition. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of  this  new  32-page 
booklet— it  will  give  you  a  better  understanding 
of  Ludlow's  contribution  to  efficient  composing 
room  production.  It  is  real  information  for  you. 


Azalea  Edition 

Wilmington,  N.  C. — ^Thc  Sun¬ 
day  Star-News  of  March  29  fea¬ 
tured  the  Azalea  Festival  Edition 
which  included  a  12-page  section 
solid  with  pictures  of  the  parade. 
The  cover  page  showed  one  of  the 
blossoms  in  color. 


Educational  Review 

Asheville,  N.  C. — ^The  .-tv/ie- 
ville  Citizen-Times  on  March  26 
published  a  48-page  regular-sized 
supplement,  called  Educational 
Review.  It  carried  complete  col¬ 
lege  and  school  registration  dates 
’  and  information. 
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LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 


2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 


Set  in  members  of  the  Ludlov/ Tempo  family 


The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution  takes  you  into 
3  out  of  every  4  homes  in  urban  Georgia 
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“Gentlemen,  our  paper  has  bought  space  regularly  in  E  &  P  and 
several  other  advertising  trade  publications,  now  I’m  ready  to  buy  my 
first  yacht.” 


Budget  Secrecy 
Law  Assailed  as 
Slap  at  People 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — A  statement 
issued  by  the  North  Carolina 
Press  Association  directors  as¬ 
sailed  the  secrecy  law  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly  as  a  “dan¬ 
gerous  precedent." 

“In  haste,”  the  press  statement 
said  “the  General  .Assembly  made 
a  basic  change  in  the  budget  act. 
which  for  28  years  had  required 
the  joint  appropriations  commit¬ 
tee  and  its  subcommittees  to  hold 
open  sessions. 

“This  provision  was  written  in¬ 
to  law  not  to  meet  a  temporary 
situation — as  last  T  h  u  r  s  d  a  y’s 
amendment  was — but  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  and  just  part  of  the  law  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  state  budget;  as  a 
protection  of  the  people’s  right 
to  know  not  only  how  their  tax 
money  is  apportioned,  but  why 
it  is  so  apportioned.  The  necessity 
and  rightness  of  this  provision 
never  before  had  been  seriously 
questioned.  It  may  not  always 
have  been  scrupulously  obeyed, 
but  we  suggest  that  one  violation 
of  a  law  does  not  justify  another; 
nor  do  we  repeal  a  law  simply 
because  it  sometimes  is  broken. 

“The  General  Assembly  set  a 
dangerous  precedent. 

“If  it  is  right  for  a  committee 


of  the  North  Carolina  Legislature 
to  decide,  behind  closed  doors, 
how  some  three-quarters  of  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  of  the  taxpayers’ 
money  is  to  be  spent,  why  is  it 
not  right  for  every  county  and 
municipal  board  in  this  state  to  do 
the  public’s  business  in  secret? 

“The  truth  is  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  in  its  haste  and  determi¬ 
nation  to  slap  down  Capitol  re¬ 
porters,  slapped  down  the  people. 


“The  annoying  quest  of  report¬ 
ers,  in  their  role  as  the  people’s 
information  representatives,  for 
all  the  facts,  is  a  necessary  part 
of  the  democratic  process.  It  is 
so  recognized  by  both  our  Fed¬ 
eral  and  State  constitutions.  And 
we  submit  that  this  annoyance  is 
a  small  price  indeed  to  pay  for 
our  political  and  other  freedoms 
— fr^oms  that  can  live  only 
with  full  freedom  of  the  mind.” 


Wisconsin  Dailies 
Favor  Privacy  Bill 

Madison,  Wis. — An  “invasion  of 
privacy”  bill  introduced  in  the 
present  session  of  the  Wisconsin 
Legislature  by  Sen.  Warren 
Knowles,  New  Richmond,  had  the 
support  of  the  Wisconsin  Daily 
Newspaper  League  when  it  came 
up  for  hearing  during  the  past 
week  before  the  senate  judiciary 
committee. 

The  measure  would  recognize  as 
invasion  of  privacy  the  use  of  a 
person’s  name  or  picture  without 
permission  in  advertising;  publi¬ 
cizing  the  identity  of  debtors,  and 
malicious  and  fraudulent  imper¬ 
sonation  of  another  person  without 
bis  permission. 

Atty.  W.  Wade  Boardman,  legis¬ 
lative  counsel  for  the  Daily 
League,  said  the  bill  as  a  whole 
was  a  constructive  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation.  The  Wisconsin  statutes  now 
do  not  recognize  invasion  of  priv¬ 
acy  as  a  cause  for  damage  action 
unless  a  financial  loss  can  be 
shown. 

■ 

Star  Carrier  Dies 

Richard  C.  Steffanus,  1 5-year 
old  carrier  for  the  Stevens  Point 
(Wis.)  Daily  Journal  and  a  1952 
winner  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
award  for  outstanding  newspaper 
boys,  died  April  6  after  an  illness 
of  a  week.  He  was  a  high  school 
freshman. 


iTie  Oregonian  reaches 


M0R£  iV0AA€N... 


than  any  other  medium  in 
the  Oregon  Market! 


FIRST 


Retail  Advertising 
General  Advertising 
Classified  Advertising 


Portland  City  Zone 

Cl  DOT  City  &  Retail 

IIINa#!  Trading  Zones 

Total  Oregon  Market 
225,421  Daily  283,744  Sunday 


the  (Dregonion 


SOSTUND,  OSIOON 

lorgcsf  Circulation  in  the  Pacific  Northwm 
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Now  newspapers  can  subscribe  to  a  serx  ice 

that  will  make  it  possible  for  all  advertisers  BPwfe-t 

to  use  more  ROP  color.  And  this  means  all  MnHlfclr 

At  the  same  time  you  can  improve  and 
diversify  your  use  of  editorial  color . . .  achieve 
better  printing  quality.  All  this  at  surprisingly 
low  cost.  Here's  what  subscribers  get:  F 

WEEKLY  COLOR  FILE  —  Contains  tear 
sheets  and  proofs  currently  available . . .  units 
in  tw'o,  three  and  four  colors  —  from  simple 
Ben  Day  and  tint  w'ork  to  process  color.  This 
will  come  from  all  participating  sources.  ^ 

LOW-COST  MATS  —  Under  arrangements  with  Lake  Shore 
Electrotype  of  Chicago,  you  will  be  able  to  get  the  exact  type  of 
reproduction  mats  or  plates  you  want  —  fast.  Just  choose  from  the 
tear  sheets  in  your  Color  File. 

Check  up ...  subscribe  now! 

The  first  three  issues  of  The  Color  File  contain  more  than  200  pages 
of  color  material  now  available!  For  full  details  write:  333  West  State 
Street,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis.  You  can  make  this  service  pay  for  itself. 

AT  TH[  CONVENTION  —  ROP  Color  Service  display  and  infor¬ 
mation — Regency  Suite,  Waldorf-Astoria.  Use  the  East  elevators. 


ROP  COLOR  ARTERIAL 
comes  to  you 
from  these  sources 

1.  EDITORIAL  SUBJECTS  IN 
COLOR  —  500  pages  from  The 
Journal  and  other  papers. 

7.  ORIGINAL  RETAIL  COLOR  ADS 

—  50  pages  in  ’53  from  Vogue- 
Wright  Studios. 

3.  COLOR  ADVERTISING  FROM 
STORES  —  Retail  ads  available 
for  local  use. 

4.  NATIONAL  AND  “CO-OP” 
COLOR  ADS  —  Your  advertisers 
can  use  color  at  low  cost. 

5.  COLOR  PAGES  FROM  MANY 
PAPERS  —  Contributed  subjects 
from  other  ROP  subscribers. 
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For  Fine  Pro(luction...WOOD 
Stereotype  Equipment 


THE  AUTOMATIC  AUTOPLATE:  Fully  automatic  plate  casting  machine, 
simple  in  operation,  delivers  stereotype  plates,  ready  for  Autoshaver,  at  a 
fixed  production  rate  of  four  per  minute. 

Designed  to  maintain  steady  casting  of  plates  to  keep  pace  with  heaviest 
newspaper  production  schedules.  Produces  uniform  plates  having  excellent 
printing  surfaces  combined  with  light  weight  and  high  strength. 

Equipped  with  WOOD  Autowhirl  Saw  Hangar  which  protects  printing 
surfaces  of  plates  and  front  apron  of  Automatic  Autoplate  from  hot-metal- 
chips. 

Vacuum  Casting  Equipment  available. 


THE  HEAVY  DUTY  AUTOSHAVER;  Companion  machine 
to  the  WOOD  Automatic  and  Junior  Autoplate  Machines. 
Shaves,  trims  and  cools  stereotype  plates  preparatory  to  their 
being  placed  on  the  press. 

Functioning  parts  of  machine  protected  against  shavings 
and  sawdust.  Compressed  air  blast  removes  water,  shavings 
and  sawdust  from  completed  plates. 

TENSIONPLATE  ATTACHMENT  avaUable. 


THE  JUNIOR  AUTOPLATE:  Casts  stereotype  plates  and  severs  tails  at 
the  rate  of  two  per  minute.  Provides  production  facilities  for  the  user  whose 
requirements  are  midway  between  the  Automatic  and  Pony  Autoplate 
Machines. 

Pneumatic  Pumping  System  and  Vacuum  Casting  Equipment  available. 


THE  PONY  AUTOPLATE:  A  dependable,  self-contained  basic 
machine,  noted  for  its  simplicity  of  operation.  Combines  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  casting  box,  shaver,  tail-cutter  and  cooler,  by  casting, 
shaving,  tail-severing,  and  cooling  plates  at  a  production  rate  of 
one  per  minute  or  better.  This  machine  built  in  Standard  and  Heavy 
Duty  Models.  Pneumatic  Pumping  System  and  Vacuum  Equipment 
available. 


OTHER  WOOD 
STEREOnK  EQUIPMENT: 

•  Awtoim 

•  Autemillar 

•  Airtowhirl  Saw  Hangar 

e  Calor  Plot*  Pra-R*gistaring 
Machine 
e  FumacM 

e  PnowmaHc  Pumping 
Syitoms 

•  Pump* 


fFe  invite  you  to  visit 
our  suite  at  the  WALDORF 
when  you  come  to  the 
ANPA  CONVENTION 


builds  Pressroom,  Reelroom  & 

. . .  THAT  IS  TOPS! 

t 

WOOD  builds  smooth-running,  dependable  presses 
for  big  city  dailies  and  smaller  city  newspapers,  de¬ 
signed  to  keep  pace  with  any  production  schedules. 
It’s  the  kind  of  equipment  that  proves  its  worth  year 
after  year  in  the  plants  of  America’s  busiest  news¬ 
papers. 

At  the  WOOD  plant,  quality  is  paramount.  Mechani¬ 
cal  excellence  through  top  engineering  and  work¬ 
manship  produces  presses  that  are  unsurpassed  from 
any  standpoint  of  fine  production. 


WOOD  COSMOPOLITAN  PRESS  offers,  by  means  of  the  Intra- 
sertor,  the  flexibility  of  two  page  jumps  on  collect  rims  to  the 
medium  size  newspaper.  Provisions  are  available  for  R.O.P.  colw 
printing. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER 


quality  R.O.P.  color  printing  in  conjunction  with  Coloi 
Adaptable  Black  Units. 


WOOD  METROPOLITAN  COLOR  -  ADAPTABLE  BLACK 
UNITS  provide  heavy-duty  high-speed  facilities  for  modern  news¬ 
paper  printing. 


From  big  city  dailies  to  smaller  city  newspapers, 
WOOD  presses  consistently  print  many  of  the  best 
looking  newspapers  in  the  land!  The  reason  is  sim¬ 
ple:  QUALITY,  through  and  through 


MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 

SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17 


WOOD  manufactures  a  complete  line  of  Reelroon 
equipment  in  Edition  to  their  famous  Pressroom  am 
Stereotype  machinery.  Send  for  descriptive  literature 


ALTOONA 

TEST  •  TOWN 

PENNSYLVANIA 

‘  STANDS  ON  ITS  RECORD" 

. . .  endorsed  and  re-elect* 
ed  by  Topmost  Adver¬ 
tisers  os  the  ideal  test 
city. 

BECAUSE 

It’s  well  isolated  from 
other  cities. 

It  has  typical  distrib¬ 
utive  outlets. 

It’s  citizens  have  aver¬ 
age  incomes. 

It  has  a  splendid  mix¬ 
ture  of  industry  and  farm¬ 
ing- 

It  has  excellent  year  - 
round  stability  and  a  good 
record  as  a  test  city. 

Also  the  Altoona  Mirror 
is  a  cooperative  evening 
newspaper.  It  completely 
blankets  the  market. 

ALTOONA,  PA.*S 
ONLY  EVENING 
NEWSPAPER 


Sltoona 

SlRirtor 


READ  IN  96%  OF 
ALL  HOMES 
IN  THE  CITY  ZONE 

RICHARD  E.  BEELER 
Advertising  Manager 


E  &  P  Cost  Study 

continued  from  page  11 


Circulation  department  8.13%; 
low  1.07%;  high  13.07%. 
Administrative  and  general 


Advertising  department  10.42%; 
low  5.24%;  high  18.4%. 
Circulation  department  13.41%; 


1.41%;  low —13.35%;  high  9.1%.  low  9.62%;  high  22.8%. 


Paper  and  Ink  6.33%;  low  965%. 

-1.0%;  high  20.8%.  Business  ‘ 

Editorial  department  7.71%;  ^  ./w  l-  . 

low  -5.9%;  high  38.8%.  Jl!’ 

Advertising  department  7.28%;  ...  ^ng-aof 
low  -1.9%;  high  38.8%.  "'t. 


Building  and  plant  maintenance 
9.65%;  low  —.18%;  high  20%. 

Business  office  5.76%;  low 
—3.1%;  high  16.78%. 

Pressroom  3.14%;  low  — 4.26%; 


Circulation  department’  8.78%; 
low  -.12%;  high  37.4%.  ’  *”8^  19.65% 

Administrative  and  general 
4.68%;  low  “same”;  high  42.9%. 

Building  and  plant  maintenance  Over-100,000  Income 
7.1%;  low  — .12%;  high  13%.  Local  advertising  9.07%  gain; 

Business  office  3.8%;  low  jow  — 2.3%;  high  19.7%. 

— 3.4%;  high  14.61%.  National  advertising  1.45%;  low 


Pressroom  .32%;  low  — 1.0%;  — 3.7%;  high  6.9% 


Administrative  and  general 
12.72%;  low  1.76%;  high  27.17%. 

Building  and  plant  maintenance 
7.73%;  low  4.9%;  high  13.17%. 

Pressroom  13.9%;  low  39%; 
high  25.9%. 

Stereotyping  10.67%;  low 
4.1%;  high  20.75%. 

Photo-engraving  8.34%;  low 
.77%;  high  21.9%. 


Pay  Increases 

Springfield,  Ohio — Top  edi- 


high  4.1%. 


Stereotype  department  8.83%;  high  20.01%. 


Classified  12.7%;’  low  6.8%;  ‘O"?!  department  employes  and 


retail  advertising  salesmen  receive 


low  — .2%;  high  21.6%. 

Photo  -  engraving  9.1  ^ 
“same”;  high  23.5%. 

25.000-50,000  Income 


Total  advertising  8.14%;  low  incre^s  in  a  contract 


.5%;  high  14%. 

Circulation  9.43%;  low  3.61% 
high  17.7%. 


Local  advertising  n. 53%  gain:  qver-IOO.OOO  Expenses 
low  4.7%;  high  19.1%.  a  no  or 

National  advertisine  _ 4  4%  Composing  room  8.09%  in 

National  advertising  4  4 ^  11.31%. 

loss;  low  — 15.5%;  high  10.36%.  -i  1 _ 

Classified  9-'%  cain-  low  13.14%;  lov 

..  Cla-ssihed  9...70  gam.  low  16.9%, 

same  :  high  26.49%  Editorial  8.52%;  low  4.55% 

Total  advertising  6.61%  gam;  ... 
low  .4%:  high  16%.  "'8" 

Circulation  11.15%  gain;  low 
—.6%  loss;  high  28.3%.  DCVCUIIC  AUn 


’  signed  April  1  by  management  of 

■  low  3  6l%-  Springfield  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and 
'the  Springfield  Newspaper  Guild. 
Top  reporters,  with  six  years  or 
isEs  more  experience,  receive  $93 

8.09%  in-  weekly  under  the  new  contract, 
igh  11.31%.  and  copy  desk  men  get  $98.  A 
13.14%;  low  $4.50  night  diflferential  continues 

unchanged.  The  local  Guild 
low  4.55%;  not  affiliated  with  the  American 
Newpaper  Guild. 


25,000-50,000  Expenses 

Composing  room  6.87%  in¬ 
crease;  low  2.3%;  high  16.8%. 

Paper  and  ink  12.87%;  low 
1.8%;  high  28.4%. 

Editorial  department  9.32%; 
low  — 1..59%;  high  28.07%. 

Advertising  department  5.59%; 
low  —8.5%;  high  16.8%. 

Circulation  department  10.46% ; 
low  — .6%;  high  24.5%. 

Administrative  and  general 
3.69%;  low  —3.2%;  high  9.27%. 


high  8.29%. 

Business  office  3.64%;  low 
—5.25%;  high  11.64%. 

Pressroom  1.47%;  low  — 14%; 
high  10.55%. 

Stereotype  department  5.04%; 
low  “same”;  high  9.42%. 

Photo  -  engraving  4.82%;  low 
l.%;  high  9.4%. 

50,000-100.000  Income 

Local  advertising  10.56%  gain; 
low  .08%;  high  23.6%. 

National  advertising  — 2.2% 
loss;  low  — 9.17%:  high  10.87%. 

Classified  9.43%  gain;  low 
—7.96%;  high  23.4%. 

Total  advertising  8.07%  gain; 
low  — 2.5%;  high  17.3%. 

Circulation  4.53%  gain;  low 
— .4%;  high  8.7%. 


REVENUE  AND  EXPENSE  PERCENTAGES  OF 
U,  S.  DAILIES^1952  COMPARED  TO  1951 


INCOME 

%  of  Total  Revenue 

10,000- 

25,000- 

50,000- 

Over 

Composite 

25,000 

50,000 

100,000 

100,000 
37  66 

Daily 

Local  Adv . 

50  80 

47.72 

44  51 

45  17 

National  Adv . 

10  23 

11  32 

11  66 

16  47 

12  42 

Classified . 

.  12.17 

14  50 

12  21 

15  03 

13  48 

Total  Adv . 

74  06 

69  94 

68  38 

69  26 

70  41 

Circulation . 

.  25  29 

29  00 

31  09 

30  09 

28  87 

EXPENSES 

%  of  Total  Costs 

Composing  Room 

19  20 

16  22 

13.06 

8  69 

14  29 

Paper  and  Ink . 

.  16  42 

21  03 

29  58 

37  70 

26  18 

Editorial . 

.  14.62 

10.74 

15  25 

10  97 

12  89 

Adv.  Dept . 

.  10  79 

9  43 

8  22 

5  91 

8  59 

Circ.  Dept . 

9  84 

10  51 

12  32 

12  69 

11  34 

Adm.  &  Gen . 

.  14  96 

15  65 

6  37 

8  81 

11  45 

Bldg.  &  Plant  Op . . . 

3.28 

3.16 

4  35 

3  40 

3  55 

Bus.  Office . 

8  08 

6  18 

2  15 

2  15 

4  64 

Press  Room . 

3  76 

4  66 

2  96 

3.91 

3  82 

Stereotype . 

2  93 

2.74 

2  57 

1.85 

2  52 

Photo-Engr . 

2  01 

2  00 

1  20 

93 

1  53 

INCOME 

• 

%  Increase  Over  1951 

10,000- 

25,000- 

50,000- 

Over 

Composite 

25,000 

50,000 

100,000 

100,000 

Daily 

Local  Adv . 

7  04 

11.53 

10  56 

9.07 

9  55 

National  Adv . 

1  11 

—4  40 

—2  20 

1  45 

—1  01 

Classified . 

8  62 

9  20 

9  43 

12.70 

9  99 

Total  Adv . 

5  81 

6  61 

8  07 

8  14 

7  16 

Circulation . . 

6  75 

11  15 

4  53 

9  43 

7  96 

Total  Rev . 

8  32 

9  52 

9  94 

6  56 

8  58 

Composing  Room  .  3  97 

Paper  and  Ink .  6  33 

Editorial .  7  71 

Adv.  Dept .  7  28 


EXPENSES 
%  Increase  Over  1951 


;  50,000-100,000  Expenses  Editonal .  7  71 

Composing  room  7.44%  in-  Adv.  Dept .  7  28 

i  crease;  low  — 1.15%;  high  .  ? 

I  IS  (\l^n  Adin*  &  Ocn .  4  68 

i  Paper’  and  ink  7.63%;  low  Bldg.  &  Plant  Op ... .  710 

:  -3.08%;  high  20.89%.  Jress  ^Jom .  15 

!  Editorial  8.04%;  low  —1.22%;  .  „  ” 

j  high  15.08%.  Photo-Engr.V.'.  '. 9  10 

Advertising  department  7.13%;  Total  Exp  7  81 

,  1  low  — 5.04%;  high  24.02%. 


Total  Exp .  7  81 
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Southwestern  New  England's  Largest 
Metropolitan  Area  Market 


The  compact  New  Haven  market  of  over  a  half  a  million 
buyers  completely  reflects  New  England’s  purchasing 
habits.  New  Haven  with  its  large  and  varied  industrial 
sections,  the  firmly  implanted  educational  environments 
and  the  huge  agricultural  factor  is  a  three  way  picture 
to  your  selling  problems  in  New  England.  New  Haven 
in  one  contained  market  offers  the  answer  to  all  selling 
questions  that  are  your  problems  in  New  England.  If  you 
sell  in  New  England — sell  New  Haven  first. 


Sell  New  Haven 

to  sell  New  England 


an  accepted  family  newspaper  since  1817 


THE  GOSS  HEADLINER 

Making  news  has  been  a  Goss  tradition  for 
more  than  65  years  . .  .  and  you  can  depend  on 
Goss  to  produce  the  finest — first! 


NATIONS  NO.  I  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 


Eleven  "famous  firsts"  combine  to  give  the 
Headliner  unparalleled  ease  of  operation, 
maximum  flexibility  of  color  production,  top  quality 
printing  and  more  efficient,  safer  operation 

at  high  speeds.  All  these  "firsts"  were  the 
result  of  developments  realized  through  many 

years  of  practical  experience  in  researching, 
designing  and  building  traditionally  good 
printing  equipment. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago  8.  111.,  U.  S.  A. 
Goss  Printing  Press  Co.  Ltd.,  Preston,  England 


1st  IN  FEATURES 

1st  with  TENSION  PLATE 
LOCK-UP 

1st  with  FULLY  ENCLOSED 
INKING  UNIT 

1st  with  CONTINUOUS  INK 
FEED  SYSTEM 

1st  with  FINGERTIP 
COLORTROL 

1st  with  PORTABLE  COLOR 

FOUNTAINS  {within  guards) 

1st  with  FULL  RANGE  COLOR 
FLEXIBILITY 

1st  with  PRELOADED  CYLINDER 
and  FORM  ROLLER  BEARINGS 

1st  with  ENCLOSED  OIL-TIGHT 
FOLDING  MOTION 

1st  with  FOLDED-EDGE-FORWARD 
DELIVERY 

1st  with  ••Y"  TYPE  SUB  STRUCTURE 
for  EXTREME  RIGIDITY 

And  Now! 

SELF-ALIGNING  REELS, 
PNEUMATIC  TENSIONS,  and 
FULL  SPEED  PASTERS 


1st  IN  SALES 

More  than  800  Goss  Headliner 
Units  hove  been  sold  since  1945. 


THE  CANTON  REPOSITORY  the  DEWER  POST 

THE  MINNEAPOLIS  STAR  QKL.VHOMA  CITY  TIMES 
INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

TOLEDO  BLADE  world  herald 

«lgp/vTCH 

NOBEOLIL  jI,,  ffiiami  Hcralb 

•\a5l)hvllc ^  Qup  Union 

The  Louisville  Times 
(C^irago  Pailg  CTribimc 

yottngjtown Oinbifator  ,p„g  eixjivwTi  e.nui  ikek 
Birmingham  Post-Herald  ATLANTA  constitution 
the  HOUSTOH  CHROMICLE 

FF\Ut  F:\  EMV(j  Xews 

THE  IMMANAPOL.S  ST^R 

The  Flint  journal  tint 

"''S'lVIU.E  TONKiSKAN 
J*i|.%ouis  ()5lobC'f)fmofnit. 

HERAUJ:[/d^,R^„^L  ""'*•’  ^tWomBSlHnilBSRMI 

®ir  <aiiritr-3oiirnal  CnOuw 

tl^e  JBrtraU  jftn  TUttllM 


NPRA  REPORT 


Employe  Cooperation 
Can  Be  Wooed,  Won 


By  Cleve  Rumble 

Ir  NHWSPAPtR  PERSONNEL  and 
industrial  relations  executives  have 
their  way,  supervisors  will  play  a 
more  important  role  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  sound  employe  relations 
in  the  newspaper  industry  than 
ever  before. 

This,  along  with  the  idea  that 
improved  communications  with 
employes  is  necessary  to  develop 
better  understanding  of  manage¬ 
ment  policies  and  improved 
morale,  were  the  two  points  heard 
most  frequently  from  the  floor, 
and  in  panel  discussions,  at  the 
recent  conference  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Personnel  Relations  .Asso¬ 
ciation  in  St.  Louis. 

Most  personnel  men  who  han¬ 
dle  labor  relations  agreed  that 
frequent  contact  with  supervisory 
employes  is  not  only  necessary 
but  desirable  at  the  time  labor 
contracts  are  in  the  process  of 
negotiation.  This  is  commonly 
done.  But  the  step  beyond  this 
which  many  top  management  rep¬ 
resentatives  have  neglected  to  take 
is  consultation  with  supervisory 
employes,  particularly  in  the  me- 


(Mr.  Rumble,  new  president  of 
the  Newspaper  Personnel  Rela¬ 
tions  Association,  is  director  of 
employe  relations  for  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky. )  Courier-Journal  and 
rimes). 

chanical  departments,  on  other 
matters  pertaining  to  day-to-day 
relationships  with  the  employes 
under  their  supervision. 

Negotiate,  Neglect 

If,  as  one  speaker  pointed  out. 
you  can’t  negotiate  your  labor 
contracts  on  an  annual  basis,  for¬ 
get  about  the  employes  who  are 
covered  by  the  negotiated  contract 
for  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  con¬ 
sider  that  a  good  job  has  been 
done  of  employer-employe  rela¬ 
tions,  then  by  the  same  taken  su¬ 
pervisory  personnel  shouldn’t  be 
neglected  either. 

Mechanical  department  heads 
have  a  much  greater  potential 
value  than  mere  advisors  on  labor 
problems  arising  within  their  baili¬ 
wick.  They  are  the  focal  point 
of  contact  between  top  manage- 


FIGURES 


in  the 


Upper  Brackets 

prove  the  potency  of 

Call -Chronicle  Netvs-  1  |  ' 

papers  in  v/  ^ 

Pennsylvania’s  o^h 

Markpt 

The  Morning  Call—  ** 

Total  National  Local 

14,827,568  1,867,376  10,431,176 

Evening  Chronicle — 

17.803,674  1.977,752  13,427,134 

Sunday  Call-Chronicle — 

3,898,118  248,934  3,208,800 

Where  4  out  of  5  families 
buy  through  advertising  in 

CALL-CHRONICLI  NEWSPAPERS 


ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

National  Representative: 
Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 


The  Morning  Call 
Evening  Chronicle 
Sunday  Call-Chronicle 

(Area's  only  Stiiulay  newspaper) 


ment  and  the  employes,  individ-  rpr\’ 

ually  and  collectively,  who  com-  GsOZgQ  T.  DCiVlS 
prise  that  particular  segment  of  tt__  ___  j  nnn 

the  employer  family.  How  they  n  0110160  Dy  /UU 

react  to  employe  complaints,  how  Los  Angeles  —  George  T 
they  handle  their  day-to-day  rela-  Davis,  sports  editor,  Los  Anpelci 
tions  with  employes,  and  the  ex-  Herald  &  Express,  celebrated  hi' 
tent  to  which  they  are  successful  25th  anniversary  with  that  Hc.irs| 
in  getting  management’s  ideas  newspaper  as  honor  guest  of  a 
across  to  their  employes,  are  testimonial  dinner  attended  by  70(J 
bound  to  have  substantial  effect  friends  and  associates, 
upon  the  employe’s  attitude  toward  Endorsing  their  words  with 

the  company.  deeds,  the  well-wishers  presented 

The  point  was  made  in  the  Mr.  Davis  with  a  new  auto.  The 
course  of  one  of  the  panel  ses-  presentation  was  made  by  Davia 
sions  at  the  St.  Louis  conference  Hearst,  publisher,  who  praised  Mr 
that  a  company’s  labor  relations  Davis  as  “an  ambassador  of  good 
policies  are  not  what  management  will”  with  an  honest  desire  to  givel 

says  they  are,  but  rather  only  every  athlete  a  break.  j 

what  the  employe  finds  them  to  - . 

be  and  believes  them  to  be.  No  posed  to  the  individual  appro.ich.; 
industrial  relations  policy  has  any  is  not  conducive  to  good  morale 
value  whatsoever  until  it  finds  its  and  increased  productivity, 
way  into  the  day-by-day  relation-  .Another  speaker  who  stressed 

ships  of  company  personnel,  the  importance  of  the  part  super- 
That’s  why  occasional  employe-  visory  employes  can  play  in  the 
opinion  surveys  are  valuable  as  a  management  function  —  even  to 
means  of  two-way  communication,  the  point  of  making  sure  the  per- 
Sometimes  management  learns  the  sonnel  director  himself  is  con- 
employe  is  “listening”  well  enough,  sidered  a  part  of  top  management 
but  no  one  is  “talking.”  .Are  we  — was  Rowland  A.  Allen,  person¬ 
as  good  communicators  as  we  nel  director  of  L.  S.  .Ayres  &  Co. 
should  be?  is  still  a  very  perti-  department  store  in  Indianapolis, 
nent  question.  Of  personnel  men  he  said,  “until 

Indicative  of  the  apparent  tend-  personnel  is  part  of  top  manage- 
ency  of  some  managements  to  act  ment,  there  is  plenty  of  pioneer- 
first  and  communicate  afterward,  ing  to  be  done.”  Of  supervisors, 
if  at  all,  was  the  composite  an-  he  said,  “We  haven’t  given  them 
swer  of  the  conference  group  to  any  kinship  with  management— 
the  question  “How  good  a  job  they  are  lost  .souls.” 
does  your  management  do  talking  When  these  channels  are  more 
things  over  with  people  they  will  fully  developed,  personnel  admin- 
affect  before  the  decisions  are  jstration  can  make  a  dynamic  con- 
made?  The  average  was  only  1.6,  tribution  to  the  success  of  any 
1  being  “poor”  and  2  being  “fair.”  industry,  beyond  the  basic  areas 
Granting  that  the  personnel  exec-  of  employment  and  employer— 
utive  may  be  unduly  sensitive  on  employe  relations.  Certain  it  is  | 
this  point,  how  do  you  suppose  that  more  will  be  done  in  the  fu- 
your  employes  would  react  to  a  ture  in  the  way  of  encouraging 
similar  quiz?  Not  much  better,  supervisory  personnel  to  take  a 
in  the  judgment  of  most  com-  larger  part  in  newspaper  manage- 
munication-conscious  industrial  re-  ment.  Advanced  supervisory  train- 
lations  men.  mg  methods — and  improved  com- 

Anthony  J.  De Andrade,  vice-  munication  through  greater  use  of 
president  of  the  International  supervisors,  and  other  channels— 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants’  have  been  placed  on  the  list  of 
Union,  expressed  the  conviction  matters  for  thorough  discussion  at 
that  improved  communication  the  next  conference  of  the  New.s- 
methods.  through  greater  utiliza-  paper  Personnel  Relations  Associ- 
tion  of  supervisory  personnel,  ation.  The  membership  of  this 
could  substantially  increase  pro-  group  has  tripled  in  five  years— a 
ductivity  in  the  newspaper  indus-  sign  of  the  growing  interest  in  the 
try.  “The  supervi.sor  is  the  most  phases  of  personnel  work  other 
important  cog  in  personnel  ad-  than  labor  relations, 
ministration.”  Mr.  DeAndrade  ■ 

..f  Education  Review 

Sense  of  Belonging  mi  M 

It  was  the  consensus  at  one  in  Ashevllle  Daily 
panel  session  that  the  greatest  The  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen 
savings  to  be  realized  in  the  news-  and  Times  has  brought  out  an 
paper  business  can  come  from  the  Educational  Review.  Used  as  an 
mechanical  side.  One  of  the  im-  insert  in  the  regular  circulation 
portant  plus  factors,  sometimes  of  March  26,  it  contained  77.910 
missing  in  present  employer-em-  lines  of  advertising.  Forty-eight 
ploye  relations,  is  to  give  the  me-  schools  and  colleges  were  repre- 
chanical  people  the  sense  of  “be-  sented  as  well  as  retail  and  gen¬ 
longing”  to  the  newspaper  organ-  eral  advertisers.  The  front  page 
ization.  One  personnel  man  ex-  was  in  two  colors  with  a  photo- 
pressed  the  viewpoint  that  they  graphic  background, 
have  been  dealt  with  so  long  as  The  issue  was  in  conjunction 
a  group,  through  the  medium  of  with  the  69th  Annual  Convention 
labor  negotiations,  that  we  have  of  the  North  Carolina  Education 
ceased  to  think  of  them  as  indi-  Association  being  held  at  .Ashe- 
viduals.  Mass  thinking,  as  op-  ville  March  26,  27  and  28. 
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"the  best  newspaperman 


I  ever  knew 


Thus  spake  Red  Smith,  not  long  ago,  on 
the  extensive  subject  of  Stanley  Woodward 
.  .  .  multi-faceted  sports  editor  of  The  Miami 
Daily  News. 

But  though,  from  all  the  reaches  of  sports- 
dom,  wild  amens  widely  echo  this  succinct 
superlative,  none  knows  better  than  Red — 
himself  an  ace  of  press  box  oracles — how 
short  it  falls  of  measuring  Stan's  full  meed. 

For  Woodward's  a  man  of  more  parts  than 
a  computing  machine,  and  over  the  years 
his  restless  genius  has  dappled  him  with 
divers  roles  that  defy  neat  pigeonholing 
.  .  .  goading  him  into  a  living  legend  of 
virtuosity  as  college  athlete,  merchant 
mariner,  magazine  editor,  author.  New  York 
sports  editor,  syndicate  contributor,  writing- 
talent  scout  and  war  correspondent  afloat 
and  awing. 

Yet  Stan  is  known  best  as  none  of  these 
.  .  .  nor  as  the  two-time  winner  of  the 
coveted  Dutton  Prize  for  distinguished 
sports  reporting  .  .  .  but  as  the  friend  and 
confidant  of  countless  coaches  far  and  wide. 
The  story  never  lived,  in  any  sport,  that 
Woodward  couldn't  cover  with  distinction — 
and  himself  along  with  it — but  football  is 
his  first  and  abiding  love  ...  his  supreme 
soecialty,  where  he  enjoys  unique  status,  as 
the  coaches'  coach  and  the  writer's  writer. 

Expert  dabbler  in  diagrams  and  inveterate 
inventor  of  plays  and  formations  .  .  .  affec¬ 
tionately  and  avocationally  dubbed  "Coach" 
because  of  these  proclivities  .  .  .  raconteur 


par  excellence,  learned  in  the  lore  of  Siwash 
and  steeped  in  the  glories  of  Slippery  Rock 
.  .  .  swapper  of  whoppers  in  a  thousand 
and  one  Arabian  Nights  sessions  with  Jock 
Sutherland,  Andy  Kerr,  Frank  Leahy,  Bob 
Neyland  and  others  ad  infinitum  among  his  / 
friends,  little  wonder  that  this  amiable  and 
ubiquitous  Stan  Woodward  is  loved,  trusted 
and  esteemed  by  virtually  all  the  top 
coaches  as  "the  soundest  authority  in  the 
press  box". 

Little  wonder,  either,  that  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  readers  all  over  Miamiland 
delight  in  finding  the  ripe  wisdom  of  a  Stan¬ 
ley  Woodward  .  .  .  and  the  full  flower  of 
his  impetuous,  Vesuvian  style  .  .  .  among  the 
best  of  many  powerful  reasons  never  to  miss 
an  evening  with  The  Miami  Daily  News. 
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This  week  the  publishers  and  other  top  executives  of 
newspapers  all  over  the  country  foregather  at  the 
Waldorf  for  their  annual  Convention. 

Foremost  among  many  important  subjects  discussed 
will  be  ways  and  means  of  improving  the  physical  and 
editorial  character  of  newspapers,  and  their  service  to 
their  readers  and  communities. 

All  of  these  improvements  are  passed  on  to  advertisers 
in  the  form  of  a  more  effective  sales  medium — a  better 
advertising  buy — in  this  period  of  high  costs  and  in¬ 
creasing  competition. 

BURKE  •  KUIPERS 
and  MAHONEY,  Inc. 

Newspaper  Representatives 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Dallas  •  Oklahoma  City 
Charlotte  •  Atlanta  •  San  Francisco 


Crime  Coverage  Is 
Different  In  England 

By  Doris  Willens  an  important  part  of  the  evidence. 

An  identification  parade  of  some- 
London — ^The  grisly  case  of  the  one  whose  picture  has  been  in  the 
Notting  Hill  strangler,  John  Regi-  press  is  not  considered  to  be  fair, 
nald  Halliday  Christie,  strikingly  In  no  case  does  the  Yard  state 
illustrates  the  differences  in  criine  that  a  man  is  wanted  for  a  crime, 
reporting  techniques  between  Brit-  as  this  would  be  prejudicial  to  his 


ain  and  America. 


fair  trial.  Until  Christie  was 


American  police  reporters  may  charged  with  murder  after  his  ar- 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  news-  rest,  it  was  never  said  that  he  had 
men  here  have  still  not  been  al-  committed  the  crimes.  Instead,  the 
lowed  inside  the  Rillington  Place  press  quoted  the  Yard  as  saying 
“murder  house”  where  the  remains  that  police  wanted  to  interview 
of  six  women  have  been  found,  Christie  because  it  was  thought 
And  although  a  nation-wide  man-  he  could  “help  them  in  their  in¬ 
hunt  was  underway,  Scotland  Yard  quiries.” 

asked  newspapers  not  to  run  the  As  the  days  wore  on  without 
pictures  they  had  of  Christie.  The  Christie  being  caught,  the  news- 
newspapers  waited  until  the  Yard  papers  became  more  specific.  They 


gave  them  the  go-ahead.  began  saying  that  police  thought 

Windows  for  Rent  Christie  was  ‘he  “only  man  who 

-  .  .  .  .  could  lead  them  to  the  murderer. 

London  crime  correspondents  reader  was  left  in  doubt  that 
managed  to  get  a  Iwk  in  at  the  Christie  was  indeed  the  man,  but 
police  digging  for  hurnan  bones 


in  Christie’s  garden.  This  they  did 
by  renting  window  space  in  a 
house  overlooking  the  garden,  at 


Scramble  Begins 
The  story  began  on  the  evening 


prices  reported  to  be  higher  than  of  March  24,  when  several  report- 
those  being  asked  along  the  Coro-  o*"*  stationed  at  the  Scotland  Yard 


nation  Procession  route. 

Crime  reporters  here  are  prob- 


Press  Bureau  asked  press  officers 
there  to  confirm  tips  their  papen 


ably  as  enterprising  as  their  Amer-  had  alraut  three  bodies  being 
ican  counterparts.  Surely  they  are  found  in  Rillington  Place.  The 
more  imaginative  in  finding  bizarre  press  officers  checked  and  con- 
angles,  particularly  the  Sunday  firmed,  and  the  scramble  was  on. 
press  men.  (Viz.  Christie’s  “moon  Samuel  Cload,  Press  officer,  es- 
madness”.)  There  is  also  fierce  timated  that  the  majority  of  hard 
competition  among  certain  news-  facts  that  the  press  had  on  the 
papers  in  bidding  for  the  right  to  case  came  from  the  Yard  Press 
pay  for  a  fascinating  criminal’s  le-  Bureau.  The  reporters  on  the  scene 
gal  defense.  In  return  the  winning  might  dispute  that.  The  story  orig- 
paper  gets  his  “exclusive”  inside  inated  with  inquiries  from  the 


story  when  his  trial  ends. 


newspapers,  and  victims  five  and 


But  to  some  extent  at  least  the  six  (the  bones)  were  dmnterred 
enterprise  is  dampened  by  the  un-  while  reporters  watched  from  the 
romantic  fact  that  Scotland  Yard  neighboring  house. 

— like  everything  in  England  ex-  As  for  the  “exclusive”  angles 
cept  10  Clowning  Street  during  and  bits  of  color  —  what  Mr. 
Mr.  Churchill’s  tenancy  —  has  a  Cload  calls  the  “flam-up”  —  the 
Press  Bureau,  headed  by  civil  serv-  Yard  was  pleased  rather  than  ex¬ 
ant  press  officers.  asperated  because  it  kept  the  story 

This  does  not  stop  the  first-rate  everyone 

crime  reporter  from  cultivating  London  suspiciously  eyeing 

contacts  where  he  can.  But  Scot-  man  who  passed,  the  chanc- 

land  Yard  orders  are  that  police  catching  Christie  were  much 

officers  must  say  nothing  to  the  ‘mproved. 

press  without  an  okay  from  above.  But  in  the  end  it  was  a  l^Hw 
And  the  majority  of  policemen  constable,  who  had  seen  Christie’s 
follow  the  rules.  picture  at  the  station,  who  recog- 

General  policy  of  the  Yard  is  nized  and  arrested  him. 
that  “we  are  not  prepared  to  give  ■ 

information  likely  to  interfere  60th  Birthday 


with  an  investigation,  or  with 


Pittsburgh  —  The  Jewish  Cri- 


justice,  or  that  might  be  contempt  ,  .  . .  »  j  ,  -j-iu 

»»  D  u  tenon,  oldest  and  most  widely 

information  ‘officer  for  Scotland  state"^arM c'ete^ratine  'Its 
Yard,  told  Eoitor  &  Pubushbr.  "TSelSlr 

Thus  Christie’s  statement  to  po-  lication,  the  Jewish  Times  in  Bal- 
lice  after  his  arrest  has  not  been  timore,  is  also  owned  and  pub- 

and  will  not  be  released  to  the  Ushed  by  Mrs.  David  Alter,  who 

^  received  the  Brotherhood  Award 

Picture  Taboo  in  1952  from  the  Conference  of 

Only  when  driven  to  it  does  the  Christians  and  Jews,  and  in  1953 
Yard  release  pictures  of  suspected  the  Distinguished  Citizen’s  Award 
criminals.  Identification  is  often  from  the  Authors  Club. 
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More  Than  8,000* 
New  Jobs  Have  Been 
Created  In  the  Scranton 
Area  .  .  .  To  Add  To 
the  Already  High  Per 
Capita  Spending  of 
n,605.00 
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LONDON  LETTER 

Reporting  in 
London  Takes 
More  Time 

By  Doris  Willens 

London — American  correspond¬ 
ents  often  complain  that  news¬ 
gathering  in  London  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  in  any  other  Western 
European  capital.  Raymond 
Daniell,  New  York  Times  bureau 
chief,  believes  that  it  simply  takes 
more  time. 

Mr.  Daniell.  who  will  soon 
leave  to  organize  and  direct  the 
Times’  expanding  Canadian  cover¬ 
age,  has  been  in  London  for  10 
of  the  past  14  years.  He  re¬ 
established  the  Times’  Paris  bu¬ 
reau  after  the  liberation  and  its 
German  service  after  the  war. 
For  three  years  he  was  on  a  “foot¬ 
loose”  assignment  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  Middle  East  for  the 
Sunday  Times. 

3  Attitudes 

Comparing  news  -  gathering  in 
the  three  European  countries  he 
knows  best,  Mr.  Daniell  told  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher: 

‘The  Germans  recognize  the 
need  to  get  their  story  across  to 
America.  The  French  enjoy  talk¬ 
ing.  Both  are  smart  at  grinding 
their  own  axes. 

“But  the  English  have  a  na¬ 
tional  tradition  of  not  talking  to 


the  press.  If  you  walk  into  an 
office  and  ask  a  direct  question 
the  Englishman  becomes  sus¬ 
picious  and  wonders  what  your 
angle  is.” 

This  national  tradition,  Mr. 
Daniel!  believes,  is  a  reflection  of 
the  British  newspaper  habit  of 
slanting  news  to  fit  editorial  pol¬ 
icy,  “wlhich  they  do  far  more 
than  the  most  venial  papers  in  the 
States.” 

Important  and  unimportant 
Britons  alike  are  consequently 
afraid  to  talk  to  reporters  because 
what  they  say  might  be  misrepre¬ 
sented  or  distorted.  One  New 
York  Times  staffer  here  found 
when  covering  a  strike  at  the  Aus¬ 
tin  plant  that  neither  management 
nor  the  pickets  would  tell  him 
their  views. 

Obstinate  Officials 

Minor  officials  who  only  infre¬ 
quently  deal  with  the  press  are  the 
most  obstinate  of  the  lot.  Mr. 
Daniell  called  a  ministry  to  find 
out  how  dock  labor  is  hired  in 
Briton.  The  official  who  took 
the  call  said  he  knew  the  answer, 
but  it  was  not  really  in  his  prov¬ 
ince  and  he  “did  not  care  to  make 
a  statement  to  the  press.”  The 
official  who  did  handle  that  infor¬ 
mation  was  unreachable.  Mr. 
Daniell  eventually  got  the  answer 
from  a  British  newspaperman. 
Such  frustrations  are  common. 

Top  government  officials,  how¬ 
ever,  often  talk  more  freely  to 
American  correspondents  than  to 


British  newsmen.  They  have  come 
to  recognize  that  American  news¬ 
papers  are  more  objective  than 
Fleet  Street.  The  fact  that  Amer¬ 
ican  papers  are  not  read  by  British 
voters  also  helps  to  put  politicians 
at  their  ease,  Mr.  Daniell  said. 

The  time  -  consuming  part  of 
news-gathering  in  London  is  es¬ 
tablishing  personal  contacts  with 
the  people  who  count.  Reporting 
and  socializing  become  insepar¬ 
able.  Dinner  parlies  may  produce 
more  news  than  press  conferences. 
The  English,  he  said,  are  shy. 
But  after  they  know  a  correspond¬ 
ent  socially,  they  will  let  their 
hair  down  and  talk.  And  when 
they  finally  do,  they  can  be  relied 
upon  to  tell  the  truth. 

Mr.  Daniell  finds  that  he  gets 
most  of  his  information  at  well- 
timed  lunches  and  dinners.  Two 
weeks  before  the  last  general  elec¬ 
tion  he  set  up  a  lunch  date  for  the 
following  week  with  a  friend  of 
Winston  Churchill’s. 

Mr.  Daniell  believed  the  Con¬ 
servatives  would  win.  And  Mr. 
Churchill’s  friend  might  know 
what  the  new  cabinet  appoint¬ 
ments  would  be.  Mr.  Daniell  was 
right.  The  New  York  Times  had 
a  complete  list  of  the  appoint¬ 
ments  before  Mr.  Churchill  be¬ 
came  Prime  Minister. 

Aside  from  a  generous  enter¬ 
tainment  allowance  (which  Mr. 
Daniell  did  not  mention),  plenty 
of  time  and  patience,  and  the 
knowledge  of  Britain  needed  to 


ask  the  right  questions,  Mr.  Daniell 
suggested  that  a  correspondent 
here  must  have  the  type  of  per¬ 
sonality  that  does  not  jar  on  the 
British.  A  good  reporter,  if  brash, 
is  likely  to  fall  flat  on  his  face. 

And  how  important,  Mr.  Daniell 
was  asked,  is  London  as  a  date¬ 
line? 

“A  news  capital,”  he  replied,  “is 
largely  what  people  are  in  the 
habit  of  thinking  about  it,  and 
London  still  carries  a  lot  of 
weight. 

“But  London  is  changing  in 
character  from  a  place  where 
news  originates  to  a  place  from 
which  to  observe  developments 
elsewhere — in  Iran,  Egypt,  Kenya 
and  South  Africa — and  to  report 
British  response  to  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  Korea,  Malaya,  Indo¬ 
china,  to  negotiations  for  a  Euro¬ 
pean  Army  and  to  the  Schuman 
Plan. 

“There  are  very  few  stories  of 
importance  within  Britain  itself. 
The  death  of  Royalty  is  one  of 
them.  The  shift  in  the  center  of 
political  gravity  from  Labor  to 
Tories  did  not  bring  any  real 
shift  in  policy — only  in  empha¬ 
sis.  Aside  from  the  Bevanite  chal¬ 
lenge,  the  domestic  political  story 
has  not  been  of  great  interest 
abroad.” 

Mr.  Daniell  believes  that  the 
most  important  running  story  in 
Britain — and  the  country’s  greatest 
problem — is  its  struggle  for  eco¬ 
nomic  self-sufficiency. 
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ties  MORE  bundles  FASTER 
^at  FAR  LESS  COST 


Now  in  oporation  at  tho  Newark 
Evening  News,  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune,  and  the  Akron 
Beocon-Journal,  Akron,  Ohio. 


"The  Herald-Tribune  reports  a  saving  of  50% 
in  wire  tonnage  and  up  to  60%  in  wire 
cost."  (Editor  &  Publisher,  June  14,  1952.) 


Wiretyer  is  the  ultramodern  equipment 
for  newspaper  mailroom  that  enables  faster 
bundling  operations,  more  efficient  use  of 
manpower  and  substantial  savings  on  machine 
and  material  costs. 

A  single  Wiretyer  unit  will  double-tie  or 
single-tie,  in  one  operation,  1500  bundles  an 
hour,  handling  stacks  of  2  to  26  inches  in 
height  in  any  mixed  sequence.  It  is  fully 
automatic  in  operation. 

Material  costs  are  reduced  because  Wire¬ 
tyer  automatic  equipment  using  inexpensive 
#17  gauge  basic  wire  produces  compact, 
pilfer-proof  bundles. 


Enthusiasm  for  Wiretyer  equipment  among 
the  fast-growing  number  of  users  is  solidly 
supponed  by  Wiretyer  convenience  and  de¬ 
pendability  of  operation  —  plus  indisputable 
figures  on  comparative  operating  costs. 

See  the  Wiretyer  in  aaion!  Compare 
its  performance  and  cost  with  your  present 
set-up,  and  we  believe  that  you  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  anything  less  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  than  Wiretyer  equipment  for  your 
own  mailroom. 


us  for 

compl.'te  information. 
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The  Daily  Tribune  picks 

KEMP  STEREO  POT 


Old  Sun  Press 
Now  Serves  U.  S. 
Folk  in  Ecuador 

By  Barbara  Holbrook 


for  dependable  operation 


Kamp  Stereo  type  Pol  in  operation  at 
The  Doily  Tribune,  Royal  Oak,  Mich. 


No  pot  breakage,  less  dross 
formation  with  Kemp  equipment 

Its  stereo  pot  is  a  vital  part  of  the  Royal  Oak,  Michigan,  Daily 
Tribune’s  operation.  To  minimize  the  danger  of  a  costly  break¬ 
down,  the  Tribune  chose  a  Kemp  Stereo  Pot. 

Kemp  has.justified  its  purchase  at  the  Tribune.  Danger  of  pot 
breakage  has  practically  been  eliminated;  dross  formation  has 
been  reduced.  And  in  addition,  Kemp  immersion  heating  units 
eliminate  inefficient  external  burners — assure  high  melting  rates, 
rapid  temperature  recovery  after  adding  cold  material,  and  save 
up  to  40%  on  fuel.  No  wonder  the  Tribune,  like  all  other  Kemp 
users,  is  pleased  with  Kemp  performance ! 

How  can  Kemp  save  you  time  and  money?  For  help  on  any 
melting  problems,  write  to  Kemp  today.  For  technical  informa¬ 
tion  and  facts  on  how  we  can  help  you  with  your  melting 
problems,  write: 

THE  C.  M.  KEMP  MEG.  CO.,  405  E.  Oliver  Street.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
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IMMERSION  MELTING  POTS 

CARBURETORS  •  BURNERS  •  FIRE  CHECKS 
ATMOSPHERE  B  INERT  GAS  GENERATORS 
ADSORPTIVE  DRYERS  •  SINGEING  EOUIPMENT 
METAL  MELTING  UNITS  •  SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT 


Quito.  Ecuador — ^The  big  press 
of  the  old  New  York  Sun  once 
again  is  turning  out  a  Sun  for 
U.  S.  readers — a  weekly  English- 
language  supplement  of  El  Sol. 

The  Hoe  press  was  bought  by 
El  Sol  when  the  Spanish-language 
newspaper  was  inaugurated  two 
years  ago.  On  March  29  it  started 
printing  in  English  again  with  the 
first  edition  of  a  12-page  Sunday 
tabloid.  The  new  supplement  is 
the  only  regular  English-language 
publication  in  Ecuador.  It  is  in¬ 
cluded  with  the  Spanish  edition  at 
no  extra  charge  to  readers. 

The  English  edition  was  organ¬ 
ized  and  is  managed  by  a  veteran 
U.S.  newsman,  Francis  R.  Suther¬ 
land  of  Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  and 
his  wife,  Helen. 

Mr.  Sutherland,  for  12  years 
with  the  Associated  Press,  left  the 
States  in  January,  planning  to 
drive  to  South  America  on  the 
Panamerican  Highway.  The  Suth¬ 
erlands  gave  up  the  project  in 
Honduras,  due  to  the  bad  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  highway,  and  went  on 
as  regular  tourists  to  Panama, 
where  a  pickpocket  stole  most  of 
their  funds. 

Proceedings  to  Ecuador,  a  few 
hours’  flight  from  the  Isthmus, 
Mr.  Sutherland  looked  around  for 
a  way  to  earn  a  living,  and,  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  modern  format  of 
El  Sol,  he  suggested  an  English 
supplement  to  its  new  U.S.  man¬ 
ager,  Thayer  Waldo. 

Within  10  days,  the  first  edition 
came  off  the  presses,  heavy  with 
ads.  world  and  local  news,  social 
and  diplomatic  news  and  art  and  a 
graphic  service. 

The  publication  of  El  Sol’.^  Sun¬ 
day  supplement  now  leaves  Boli¬ 
via  as  the  only  Latin  American 
country  without  a  regular  daily  or 
weekly  English  publication. 

Mr.  Sutherland  founded  the  first 
English-language  newspaper  in 
Mexico  City  years  ago,  as  well  as 
others  in  Guatemala  City  and  San 
Salvador. 

The  former  New  York  Sun 
press  is  one  of  the  biggest  and 
best  in  South  America,  albeit  sec¬ 
ond-hand.  It  can  turn  out  225,000 
issues  a  day. 

■ 

Rofiman  Arranges 
European  Tour 

Richard  H.  Roffman,  formerly 
for  10  years  with  the  New  York 
Journal  -  A  merican  and  now  with 
Television  Station  WPIX  on  Sun¬ 
days,  will  supervise  a  tour  of 
newspaper,  magazine,  radio  and 
television  offices  in  four  European 
countries  in  August.  The  three- 
week  trip  will  be  handled  by  One 
World  Tours,  Mr.  Roffman  an¬ 
nounced. 
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Easter  Egg  Hunt 
Gets  New  Orders 

Kansas  City,  Kan. — An  Easter 
Egg  Hunt  that  gets  carriers  up  to 
the  door  of  prospective  customers 
has  produced  new  business  for  the 
Kansas  City  Kansan,  says  C.  R. 
Stutzman,  circulation  manager. 

District  managers  colored  some 
hard  boiled  eggs  and  inscribed 
them  with  appropriate  sales  mes¬ 
sages  and  planted  them  in  the 
homes  of  prospects.  Carriers  “find¬ 
ing”  the  eggs  planted  on  their 
routes  received  a  special  award 
in  addition  to  the  current  offer 
made  for  “starts.”  The  Easter  Egg 
idea  served  as  a  means  to  get 
bashful  carriers  to  call  on  non¬ 
subscribers,  Mr.  Stutzman  stated. 

Hearst  Daily 
In  San  Antonio 
Over  100,000 

San  Antonio,  Tex. — ^The  San 
Antonio  Light,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day,  founded  72  years  ago,  has 
broken  into  the  100,000-daily 
newspaper  class.  Its  March  31. 
1953  ABC  Publisher’s  Statement 
shows  an  average  daily  total  of 
J  00,785  and  137,821  Sunday  for 
the  previous  six-month  period. 

Simultaneously,  the  Audit  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Circulations  has  approved 
an  enlarged  City  Zone,  with  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  481,689  and  125,919 
occupied  dwelling  units.  The  new 
zone  reflects  the  recent  annexation 
of  contiguous  suburbs  by  the  city. 
More  than  93%  of  the  population 
of  Bexar  County  (Standard  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Area  with  over  527,000 
population)  is  in  the  city  zone. 

This  marks  the  first  time  in  San 
Antonio  history,  since  a  news¬ 
paper  was  first  published  in  1865, 
that  a  daily  has  passed  the  lOO.(KK) 
circulation  figure.  Thus,  the  I  ight 
joins  the  circle  of  121  U.  S.  news¬ 
papers  with  over  100,000  circula¬ 
tion.  It  has  long  been  one  of  the 
Sunday  papers  in  the  over- 100,000 
bracket. 

Leading  the  pace  in  the  recent 
growth  of  the  Southwest  and 
Texas,  metropolitan  San  Antonio 
set  a  record  of  nearly  61%  popu¬ 
lation  gain  in  the  lO-year  final 
1950  Census  count.  Concurrently, 
the  Light,  a  Hearst  newspaper, 
from  1943  to  March  of  this  year, 
jumped  its  circulation  more  than 
75%  in  the  city. 

Intensified  promotion  geared  to 
the  American  Weekly  and  a  color 
tabloid  of  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  comics  (also 
run  daily)  pushed  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation  from  118,237  in  March, 
1952,  to  the  present  137,821. 

To  celebrate  the  event,  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  Col.  Bernard  J.  Horner,  has 
announced  formation  of  a  “HK),- 
000  Club”  for  key  personnel  and 
staffs  of  the  paper,  and  emblems 
are  being  issued  to  the  member¬ 
ship. 
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A  DRAMATIC  LESSON  IN  THE  THREE  Rs 
OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  .... 


BLAST  LEVELS  BUILDINB. 
ROCKS  ELMSFORD,  N.  Y. 


At  4:05  A.M.  a  reverberating  crash 
jarred  the  sleeping  village  of  Elmsford 
into  tense  apprehension.  A  northbound 
trailer-truck,  out  of  control,  had  flat¬ 
tened  two  gasoline  pumps,  sheared  off 
a  utility  pole,  careened  into  a  brick 
house,  and  severed  a  natural  gas  pipe 
line. 


Twenty-five  minutes  later  Elms- 
ford’s  worst  fears  materialized  when  a 
thundering  gas  explosion  rocked  the  vil¬ 
lage,  reduced  the  brick  building  into 
charred  rubble,  demolished  a  nearby  car, 
xlung  furniture  50  feet  through  the  air, 
and  shattered  windows  within  a  radius 
of  1,000  yards. 


READING: 

’RITING: 

’RITHMETIC: 


On  the  same  day  Westchester  residents  were  reading  the  com- 
plete  story  with  eleven  dramatic  shots  taken  on  the  scene 
shortly  after  the  blast. 

Accurate,  factual  reporting.  ALL  the  news  personally  vital  to 
themselves  —  as  this  blast  story  was  —  is  the  primary  con¬ 
cern  of  Westchester  citizens  ....  the  news  of  direct  consequence 
to  their  LOCAL  community  ....  the  complete, immediate  news 
only  the  Westchester  Group  Newspapers  give  them. 

All  this  adds  up  to  the  most  important  factor  in  advertising. 
RESULTS.  And  results  are  what  you  get  when  your  ad  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  source  these  customens  read  for  all  the  news  im¬ 
portant  to  them,  because  it’s  the  same  source  they  turn  to  for 
the  ADVERTISING  essential  to  their  needs . the  advertis¬ 

ing  of  their  local  trading  area  WHERE  THEY  BUY  YOUR 
MERCHANDISE. 

Yes,  Westchester’s  guide  for  buying  IS  the  .... 


WESTCHESTER  GROUP  NEWSPAPERS 

REPRESeNTED  NATIONALLY  BY  KELLY-SMITH 
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Linotype  Comet  Publishers’  First  Choice 

Since  The  Miami  Herald  installed  the  first  Comet  over  two  years  ago,  more  Comets  have 
been  purchased  than  any  other  machine.  This  popularity  is  the  result  of  the  Comet’s 
dependability,  unequalled  speed  of  production  and  faster,  easier  maintenance.  The 
Comet  has  been  proved  in  hundreds  of  composing  rooms,  from  Canada  to  Brazil,  from  ! 
Amsterdam  to  Djakarta.  In  all  these  plants,  users  have  found  that  no  other  machine 

will  do  the  fast  economical  job  the 
Comet  does.  | 

Here  are  a  few  of  their  enthusi-  i 
astic  comments;  j 

“It’s  a  wonder!  We  knock  out  i 
slugs  so  fast  it  makes  my  head 
spin.”  I 

“Our  deadlines  have  been 
moved  up  about  30  minutes,  and 
we  needed  this  time  badly.  Our , 
estimated  savings  per  week  are  j 
$300.00  and  on  top  of  that  we  get  j 
all  the  type  we  need.”  | 

“The  Comet  is  the  answer  to  a  j 
production  man’s  dream.  All  you 
have  ever  claimed  for  it  is  true.”  | 


Coniefs  Exclusive  Steep  Magazine 
Angle  Assures  Fastest  Operation 


The  Comet’s  steeper  magazine 
angle  assures  the  fast,  certain 
matrix  release  that  is  essential  to 
high-speed  operation.  The  reposi¬ 
tioning  of  the  magazine  also  elimi¬ 
nates  the  necessity  for  frequent 
cleaning  of  magazines  and  mat¬ 
rices.  This  structural  improve- ' 
ment,  which  permits  the  use  of 
standard  magazines,  is  only  one  of 
many  exclusive  Comet  features  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  today’s  demand  for 
a  machine  with  “built-in”  speed. 


Two  Mon 

Tape  OperationExch 
With  Linotype  Ele 

The  Linotype  Electric  Qnadrt' 
available  on  new  machines,  is  • 
exclusive  Linotype  feature: 
tering,  and  quad^ng  left  orw' 
are  handled  from  tape 
Slugs  are  delivered  to  the  gaW 
faster  because  quads  and  \ 
bands  are  not  needed  for 
space.  Perforator  operators  P 
duce  more,  since  centered^ 
quadded  lines  need  not  be  jw  I 
fied.  Mechanically  simple,  the  push 
sign  of  the  Electric  Quad( 

makes  routine  maintenance  <J»1 50%  o 

and  easy.  When  the  Comet make 
manually  operated,  conveni*  comp 
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H®re  Comets  for  the  Miami  Herald 


The  first  two  Comets  made  were  put  into  use  at  The  Miami  Herald  in  January  1951. 
After  operating  them  for  only  five  months,  four  more  were  ordered.  Then,  in  July  1952 
another  pair  was  added.  As  further  evidence  of  the  Comet’s  ability  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion  and  cut  costs.  The  Miami  Herald  just  ordered  two  more!  This  is  the  fourth  order 
from  the  first  Comet  user. 

With  the  installation  of  these  two  new  Comets,  The  Miami  Herald  will  lead  the  world 
m  the  use  of  automatically  operated  Comets.  Pioneers  in  this  field.  The  Herald  staff  has 
gained  through  experience  a  real  appreciation  of  the  economic  and  mechanical  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  Comet. 

In  addition  to  news  matter,  their  present  battery  of  eight  Comets  automatically  set 
over  12,000,000  lines  of  classified  matter  in  the  past  year  alone.  These  Comets  helped 
make  possible  the  Herald’s  record  breaking  316,648  circulation  on  February  22, 1953, 

Whether  you  need  the  speed  of  tape  operation  or  a  steady  flow  of  manual  production, 
the  Comet’s  simpler  construction  and  time-saving  features  make  it  the  line  machine 
that  really  pays  its  way.  Your  Linotype  representative  will  be  glad  to  give  you  full  details. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York 

Agencies:  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Atlanta,  Dallas,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  <stt  in  Linotype  sottoni  and  conna  /ominea.j 


lonExclusive  Feature  ' 
tyfi  Electric  Quadder  i 


push  buttons  control  Electric 
Ij  Quadder  operation.  Savings  up  to 
1 50%  on  many  kinds  of  composition 
make  the  Electric  Quadder  a  real 
wmposing-room  economy. 
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Trend  to  Chains 
In  Canadian 
Press  Is  Noted 

Ottawa  —  In  a  report  on  the 
current  state  of  the  press  in  Can¬ 
ada,  the  April  issue  of  the  Mone¬ 
tary  Times,  a  Canadian  manage¬ 
ment  magazine  published  continu¬ 
ously  since  1867,  reports  there  has 
been  “a  remorseless  decline  in 
numbers  of  daily  newspapers,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  steady  shrinking 
in  the  ranks  of  publishers.” 

The  review  says  that  during  the 
early  days  of  this  century,  news¬ 
papers  were  being  founded  con¬ 
stantly,  on  very  little  capital.  “In 
1892,”  it  relates,  “there  were  97 
daily  newspapers  in  Canada.  By 
1930,  there  were  116.  This  was 
the  peak,  apparently.  Thence-for- 
ward  numbers  declined  to  112  in 
1938.  then  dwindled  slowly  to  88 
in  1952  ...  or  92,  if  two  papers 
under  a  single  publisher  are  in¬ 
cluded.” 

“In  the  decade  from  1941  to 
1951,  daily  newspaper  circulation 
in  Canada  rose  from  2.3  to  3.5 
millions — a  gain  of  47.2  per  cent. 
This  far  exceeded  the  population 
gain  in  the  same  period  of  18.6 
per  cent. 

“The  main  reason  for  this  gain 
is  the  widespread  prosperity  of  the 
people  and  their  undiminished 
hunger  for  diversion  and  reassur¬ 


ance  in  times  of  uncertainty,”  says 
the  magazine.  “Another  reason 
may  be  that  today’s  papers  are 
more  readable,  timelier,  more  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  unbiased  than  in 
any  previous  period. 

“From  a  multitude  of  minor  en¬ 
terprises,  involving  much  talent 
perhaps  but  comparatively  little 
capital,  newspapers  have  today  be¬ 
come  big  business  involving  heavy 
capital  Investment. 

“But  as  a  business  proposition, 
a  newspaper  involves  so  much 
heavy  expense  and  uncertainty  that 
no  important  new  daily  newspaper 
has  been  established  in  the  past 
quarter  century.” 

The  Monetary  Times  points  to 
two  marked  trends  which  are  ap¬ 
parent — the  elimination  of  daily 
newspaper  competition  in  all  but 
the  larger  cities  of  Canada,  and 
the  trend  to  two  or  more  papers 
moving  under  single  ownership,  or 
into  chains. 

In  1930,  about  99  publishers  ran 
the  116  daily  newspapers.  The 
only  chains  of  any  magnitude  were 
Southam,  Sifton  and  Nicol. 

By  1949,  approximately  58  own¬ 
ers  controlled  the  90  papers  that 
remained.  Chains  accounted  for  29 
per  cent  of  the  daily  newspapers, 
and  more  than  half  the  total  cir¬ 
culation. 

Today,  57  publishers  control 
some  89  papers.  Eleven  publishers 
now  control  about  42  out  of  the 
89  dailies,  or  close  to  50  per  cent. 


Hearing  Rules 
Urged  as  Basis 
For  TV  Report 

The  televising,  filming,  and 
broadcasting  of  legislative  hear¬ 
ings  and  sessions  should  not  be 
permitted  until  fair  rules  of  pro¬ 
cedure  are  adopted  by  legislative 
bodies,  the  American  Civil  Liber¬ 
ties  Union  declared  this  week. 

The  Union’s  views  were  con¬ 
tained  in  a  major  policy  statement 
which  opposed  the  reporting  of 
courtroom  proceedings  via  movies, 
radio,  or  television,  and  which 
objected  as  well  to  portions  of  the 
year-old  New  York  state  Helman 
Act.  That  measure  forbids  radio, 
TV,  and  film  coverage  of  any 
proceedings  where  testimony  of 
witnesses  appearing  by  subpoena 
or  other  compulsory  process  may 
be  heard. 

The  ACLU  “Statement  of  Prin¬ 
ciple”  resulted  from  a  year-long 
debate  on  the  subject  by  the 
Union’s  governing  bodies. 

The  Union  did  not  oppose  the 
Helman  Act  with  respect  to  judi¬ 
cial  processes,  but  it  did  oppose 
the  act  “because  we  believe  that 
the  broadcasting  and  television  of 
legislative  hearings  is  a  proper 
activity  of  a  free  press,  once  fair 
practices  are  established  and  due 
process  is  insured.  This  law  would 
deny  freedom  to  the  press  even 


when  the  standards  of  due  procesi 
are  met.” 

The  Statement  of  Principle  add 
ed:  “Once  fair  rules  and  practict 
are  established  by  legislative  au.. 
thority,  the  ACLU  will  support 
broadcasting  and  televising  of  leg) 
islative  sessions  and  hearings! 
Pending  adoption  of  such  rule! 
the  communications  industry 
should  establish  and  apply  its  own 
general  rules  of  reportorial  and 
editorial  responsibility.  The  ACLU 
recommends  that  the  industrj 
should  endeavor  to  give  a  hearin; 
to  persons  attacked  in  legislativ( 
sessions  which  are  broadcast  oi 
televised.  It  should  be  the  respon 
sibility  of  the  industry  to  obtain 
appropriate  replies  by  the  persons 
affected,  to  announce  when  such 
replies  will  be  given  to  the  public 
and  to  conduct  these  appearances 
with  the  utmost  promptness.  .  .  . 
■ 

Basketball  Extra 

Clinton,  Iowa  —  The  Clinton 
Herald  publisned  a  full-run,  10- 
page  extra  in  celebration  of  vic¬ 
tories  won  by  the  town’s  basket¬ 
ball  teams.  St.  Mary’s,  a  Clinton 
parochial  school,  won  the  Iowa 
state  high  school  championship 
and  Clinton  High  School  gained 
third  ranking  in  the  state.  The  en¬ 
tire  extra  (1,500  sold  in  addition 
to  delivery  to  22,500  subscribers) 
was  devoted  to  pictures  and  stories 
of  the  teams  and  advertisements 
welcoming  them  home. 


Covering  Two  Great  Washington  State  Markets 

BELLINGHAM 

Northwest  Metropolis  and  Shopping  Center 

OLYMPIA 

Southwest  Shopping  Center  and  Capital  City 

THE  PERKINS  PRESS 

S.  A.  PERKINS— OWNER 

Publishers  of 

THE  BELLINGHAM  HERALD 

Bellingham,  Washington 

THE  DAILY  OLYMPIAN 

OLYMPIA,  WASHINGTON 
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“You  Can’t  Serve 

/ 

Masters  at  One  Time” 

^^NeWSPAPERS  exclusively  —  our  own  ESPECIALLY” 
has  been  our  only  policy  since  this  firm  was  established  in  1912.  And 
ever  since — as  national  representatives — we  have  sold  newspapers  ag¬ 
gressively — enthusiastically — and  successfully  m  competition  with  all 
other  media. 

E  have  no  connection,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  sell  other 
forms  of  advertising  such  as  radio  or  television.  Such  representation 
we  feel,  would  be  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  our  publishers  who 
have  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  their  newspaper  properties.  And 
obviously,  such  dual  or  triple  representation  could  not  but  help  weaken 
our  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  newspapers. 

If  yours  is  a  property  which  might  be  interested  in  having  us  devote 
all  of  our  effort;  all  of  our  time;  all  of  our  enthusiasm  on  your  behalf 
— and  from  the  Florida  Keys  to  the  Canadian  border,  and  New  York 
Harbor  to  San  Francisco  Bay — then  let’s  explore  the  situation — 
together. 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

INCORPORATED 

Newspaper  Representatives 

230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17  MUrray  Hill  6-0111 

Chicago  Philadelphia  ^  Boston  Atlanta 

Cleveland  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 
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Most  w/We/y  teoc/ fnogoz/he  /n  Amet/co . . .  over  /0, 600, 000 


At  this  time  of  year,  it’s  our  privilege  to  report  to  our  Member-Newspapers 
(who  share  cooperatively  in  this  enterprise)  on  the  outlook  for 
THIS  WEEK  Magazine  in  1953. 


From  orders  on  the  books,  and  from  every  indication,  1953  should  be, 
by  long  odds,  our  most  successful  year. 

As  this  is  being  written,  we  have  closed  the  first  20  issues,  through  May 
17th,  and  advertising  linage  in  these  issues  is  up  15%  over  comparable 
issues  in  1952. 


Although  the  first  half  year  hasn’t  yet  been  closed,  we  can  confidently 
say  that  it  will  record  the  largest  advertising  volume  for  any  six-month 
period  in  THIS  WEEK’s  history. 

Last  year,  1952,  THIS  WEEK  did  a  gross  advertising  volume  of 
$22,744,447  — fourth  among  all  magazines  in  America,  exceeded  only  by 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Life,  and  Time. 

At  the  present  time,  THIS  WEEK  reaches  over  10,600,000  homes— 
compared  with  4,250,000  when  it  first  started. 


But  the  greatest  reward  for  THIS  WEEK’s  Member-Newspapers  isn’t 
measured  in  lines  or  dollars  or  ABC  figures.  It’s  in  the  knowledge  that 
this  united  effort  of  33  great  newspapers  is  helping  to  increase  the  Ameri¬ 
can  family’s  interest  in  the  Sunday  newspaper— by  providing,  as  an 
integral  part  of  it,  a  family  magazine  of  national  stature. 


And  this  magazine  is  also  giving  the  national  advertiser  a  new  interest 
in  the  Sunday  newspaper— by  providing  a  unified  method  of  reaching  this 
great  audience  of  10,600,000  American  homes. 


THIS  WEEK  MAGAZINE 
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The  Baft/mor*  Sun 


The  Birmingham  News 


Boston  Herald 


The  Charlotte  Observer 


Chicago  Daily  News 


The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 


Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


The  Dallas  Morning  News 


Des  Moines  Register 


The  Detroit  News 


The  Houston  Post 


The  Indianapolis  Star 


The  Jacksonville  I 
Florida  Times-Union 


Los  Angeles  Times 


The  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal 


Miami  News 


The  Milwaukee  Journal 


Minneapolis  Tribune 


The  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune 


New  York 
Herald  Tribune 


The  Philadelphia 
Bulletin 


The  Phoenix 
Arizona  Republic 


The  Pittsburgh  Press 


Portland  Oregon 
Journal 


Providence  Journal 


Richmond 

Times-Oispotch 


Rochester 

Democrat  and  Chronicle 


St.  Louis 
Giobe-Democrot 


The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 


Son  Antonio  Express 


San  Francisco  Chronicle 


The  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review 


The  Washington  Star 
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President  McCohill 
Lists  ANPA  Benefits 


Longress  is  anaiyzea,  us  eneci  on 

the  newspaper  business  is  studied,  newspapers  of  comparable  sizt 
Its  status  IS  followed  and  every  -^hey  are  informed  of  all  dcvelof. 
eve  opment  is  promptly  repoi  ted  nients  in  the  union  labor  field. 
1?  Ihe  meml^rship.  The  mem-  j^now  where  to  turn  for  help 

bers  being  thoroughly  informed  when  they  are  confronted  with  «• 
are  thus  in  a  position  to  discuss  and  they  get  that  help, 

the  matter  with  their  Congress-  j  ^^t  want  you  to  believe 
men  and  make  their  views  known,  the  ANPA  is  a  strike-break- 
Acts  to  Protect  the  Industry  jng  or  union-hating  organization 
Many  times  the  ANPA  general  On  the  contrary,  its  relations  with 
manager  or  the  general  counsel  a  majority  of  the  unions  have  been 
appears  before  Congressional  com-  most  pleasant.  I  had  the  oppor- 
mittees  to  tastify  and  protest  or  tunity  of  visiting  Pressmen’s 
advocate  certain  things.  When-  Home,  Tennessee,  this  summer, 
ever  necessary  or  advisable  the  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  the 
ANPA  is  prompt  to  act  to  protect  convention  of  the  International 
our  business.  Printing  Pressmen’s  Union  at  Cin- 

The  Mechanical  Department  of  cinnati  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  ANPA  is  of  great  assistance  August.  When  I  went  to  Press- 
to  our  production  men.  There  is  men’s  Home  with  George  C.  Big- 
hardly  a  problem  which  can  arise  gers  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journd. 
where  the  Mechanical  Department  vicepresident  of  the  ANPA,  we 
does  not  either  have  the  answer  were  most  graciously  received, 
or  is  not  in  a  position  to  get  it  We  were  taken  alt  throng 

promptly.  They  have  helped  many  Pressmen’s  Home,  saw  the  plani 
newspapers  both  on  a  collective  in  operation,  experienced  the  hos- 
and  an  individual  basis  as  is  testi-  pitality  of  Mr.  Dunwody  and  Mr. 
tied  to  by  many  letters  in  the  files  Googe,  president  and  vicepresident 
at  our  New  York  office.  of  the  International  Printing 

In  no  other  field  of  endeavor  Pressmen’s  Union,  and  I  left  with 
that  I  can  recall  has  research  been  an  underlying  feeling  of  friend- 
so  far  behind  as  in  the  newspaper  ship  and  the  thought  that  then 
business.  The  Board  of  Directors  was  a  mutuality  of  interest  be- 
of  the  ANPA  became  increasingly  tween  the  executives  of  the  union 
aware  of  this  and  in  1947  set  up  a  and  newspaper  executives. 
Research  Department.  From  small  Now  a  word  about  the  Bureau 
beginnings  that  department  has  of  Advertising, 
grown  .so  that  it  now  occupies  a  Its  member  newspapers  pay 

$115,000  building  on  a  piece  of  dues  to  support  it,  provide  the 
land  purchased  by  the  ANPA  for  men  for  its  board  of  directors  and 
the  purpose,  in  Easton,  Pa.  depend  on  it  to  voice  newspapen 

Although  everyone  concedes  cause  in  the  advertising  world, 
that  research  is  a  slow  process  But  the  bureau  is  far  more  than 

and  takes  many  years  to  achieve  a  pleader  of  causes  or  a  member- 

results,  in  the  five  years  in  which  service  organization.  Its  unique- 
the  Research  Department  has  op-  ness  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
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THE  VOORHEES  CASE 

Ex-Editor’s  Appeal  May 
Test  Army  Gag  Rule 

By  John  Harris 

Washington  Correspondent,  Boston  Globe 


Any  man  in  Army  uniform 
will  warn  you  that  it  is  as  danger¬ 
ous  as  playing  with  dynamite  to 
refuse  to  obey  a  General’s  order. 

Yet  that  desperate  risk  was 
taken  by  Lieut.  Col.  Melvin  B. 
Voorhees. 

He  took  it  deliberatively,  with 
eyes  wide  open,  because  he  ag¬ 
gressively  believed  he  was  fighting 
on  the  side  of  free  speech  and  free 
press  when  he  flatly  refused  the 
command  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Joseph 
M.  Swing  to  halt  publication  of 
“Korean  Tales,”  a  best-seller. 

At  the  surprise-studded  court 
martial  that  ensued,  it  developed 
that  General  Swing  was  not  the 
only  insistent  general  whose  order 
was  rejected  by  calm,  short,  reso¬ 
lute  Voorhees,  who  composed 
“Korean  Tales”  from  his  insights 
as  chief  censor  of  our  Eighth 
Army. 

Criticism  which  Voorhees  wrote 
in  his  book  about  generals  and 
correspondents  deeply  disturbed 
Maj.  Gen.  Frank  “Pinky”  Dorn, 
Army's  Deputy  Chief  of  Informa- 


The  subject  of  this  article 
is  a  former  West  Coast  news' 
paper  editor.  He  was  found 
guilty  in  February  by  a  court 
martial  and  sentenced  to  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  Army  with  loss 
of  accrued  pay  and  other  cred¬ 
its.  His  case  is  before  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Review  Board.  Colonel 
Voorhees  is  hopeful  of  further 
appeal,  if  the  conviction  is  sus¬ 
tained,  to  test  the  question  of 
freedom  of  press  and  speech  in 
the  Army.  Mr.  Harris,  who  has 
written  this  piece  at  E&P’s  re¬ 
quest,  covered  the  court  martial 
day  -  by  -  day  for  the  Boston 
Globe. 

tion.  Indeed  it  was  Dorn,  not 
Swing,  who  was  picked  by  Voor¬ 
hees  as  the  cause  of  all  his  trouble. 
Dorn  simply  did  not  like  what 
Voorhees  had  written  in  his  first 
two  chapters  and  made  no  move 
to  give  the  book  the  Army  clear¬ 
ance  that  Voorhees  sought. 

There  were  disparaging  re¬ 
marks,  for  instance,  on  General 
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Douglas  MacArthur  and  Mac- 
Arthur’s  publicity  know-how  on 
how  to  hit  the  front  page. 

“Is  it  your  duty  to  defend  the 
public  standing  of  General  Mac¬ 
Arthur?”  Dorn  was  asked  on  the 
witness  stand  by  Voorhees’  coun¬ 
sel,  Lieut.  Col.  John  T.  West,  Jr., 
who  was  seeking  to  establish  the 
specific  reasons  why  Dorn  would 
not  clear  Voorhees’  manuscript 
for  the  book. 

“No,”  replied  Dorn,  “but  it  is 
our  duty  to  prevent  derogatory 
criticism  of  supreme  commanders 
by  subordinates.” 

It  was  well-established  that 
“Korean  Tales”  involved  no  se¬ 
curity.  Voorhees  feared  that  any 
changes  Dorn  might  ask  in  the 
name  of  propriety  or  Army  policy 
would  “mutilate”  the  text.  Voor¬ 
hees  also  felt  strongly  that  a  man 
in  uniform  enjoys  the  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  of  free  speech  and 
free  press.  So  he  picked  up  his 
manuscript,  by-passed  Dorn  and 
gave  a  publishing  go-ahead  to  Si¬ 
mon  &  Shuster. 

At  the  time  Voorhees,  back 
from  18  months’  service  in  Korea, 
was  stationed  on  the  West  Coast. 
His  commanding  general  was  Gen. 
Swing.  Dorn  wrote  a  letter  to 
Swing  complaining  about  Voor¬ 
hees’  action.  Swing  then  ordered 
Voorhees  to  get  back  his  manu¬ 
script  from  Simon  &  Shuster  and 
have  it  cleared.  But  Voorhees  had 
already  taken  his  stand.  As  he 
wrote  to  his  publisher: 

“My  battle  with  the  Army  is 
now  joined  in  earnest.  .  .  .  There 
is  that  involved  which  causes  me 
to  bristle  and  I  intend  to  see  it 
through.” 

Second  Class  Citizen? 
Voorhees  meant,  as  he  saw  it, 
the  Army’s  turning  a  man  in  uni¬ 
form  into  a  second-class  citizen 
by  stripping  him  of  his  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantees  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  press.  To 
Voorhees  that  was  the  issue.  It 
was  also  believed  by  the  general 
public  to  be  the  big  issue  at  the 
court-martial  proceedings  Voor¬ 
hees  faced  before  seven  stern  col¬ 
onels  in  the  courtroom  at  Fort 
Meade,  Md. 

Maybe  so  .  .  .  and  maybe  some 
higher  court  to  which  Voorhees 
will  appeal  will  consider  that  is¬ 
sue. 

Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  that 
issue  was  never  considered  by  the 
court  -  martial  jury  that  heard 
Voorhees  tried  and  then  found 
him  guilty.  Any  consideration  of 
that  nature  was  ruled  out  by  the 
law  officer  of  the  court.  Col.  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Kotrich.  In  courts  mar¬ 
tial  the  law  officer  acts  as  a  judge. 

Voorhees’  counsel,  Lieut.  Col. 
West,  had  been  prepared  with  24 
legal  points  to  argue  the  basic 
issues  of  the  case  involving  free¬ 
doms  of  press  and  speech.  Col. 
Kotrich  ruled  these  out.  In  effect 
Kotrich  said  the  only  points  for 
the  jury  to  consider  were  (1)  Was 
Swing  Voorhees’  superior;  and 
(2)  Had  Voorhees  been  given  a 
lawful  order. 


In  those  rulings  of  Col.  Kotricli 
the  case  for  freedom  of  speed) 
and  press — at  least  as  far  as  Voor¬ 
hees  had  involved  them— col¬ 
lapsed.  It  left  Lieut.  Col.  West 
with  no  recourse  at  the  court  mar- 
tial.  When  it  came  time  for  the 
final  defense  argument.  West 
merely  stood  in  the  courtroom  and 
said  he  would  make  none. 

Vague  and  Conflicting 
So  much  for  the  constitutional 
issue — as  far  as  the  court  martial 
was  concerned.  In  fact  from  the 
start  it  seemed  to  this  reporter  to 
be  a  strange  place  in  which  to  be  | 
seeking  adjudication  on  the  issues  } 
of  speech  and  press.  The  sur¬ 
roundings,  an  Army  camp,  seemed 
incongruous — as  did  judge,  jury 
and  defendant  in  uniform;  and  the 
“court  officer”  a  uniformed  MP 
with  a  pistol  at  his  side. 

But  it  was  truly  a  surprise  to 
follow  what  happened  to  Voor¬ 
hees’  military  argument  that  the 
Army  clearance  regulation  in¬ 
voked  by  General  Dorn  was  not 
only  vague,  confusing  and  conflict¬ 
ing,  as  several  witnesses  testified, 
but  was  also  illegal. 

Voorhees,  through  Lieut.  Col. 
West,  argued  that  a  directive  is¬ 
sued  June  7,  1949  by  then  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  Louis  Johnson- 
long  before  Voorhees  wrote  and 
published  his  manuscript  —  was 
still  the  law  of  the  Army.  Under 
this  directive  Johnson  ordered  that 
“review  of  manuscripts  is  limited 
to  deletion  of  matters  classified 
for  security  reasons.” 

If  that  were  so  then  Voorhees 
was  in  the  clear.  His  manuscript, 
as  all  agreed,  did  not  involve  se¬ 
curity. 

Dorn’s  boss,  Maj.  Gen.  Floyd  L. 
Parks,  chief  of  Army  Public  In¬ 
formation  at  the  Pentagon,  could 
not  recall  any  directive  counter¬ 
manding  the  Johnson  directive. 
The  custodian  of  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  records,  Val  Hogue,  was 
called  to  the  stand  and  testified 
the  Johnson  directive  was  still  in 
force. 

If  all  that  were  truly  so  then 
it  would  seem  that  the  order  to 
Voorhees  was  not  based  on  sound 
ground.  But  when  West  tried  to 
get  permission  to  summon  John¬ 
son  to  the  courtroom,  permission 
was  refused.  Col.  Kotrich  in¬ 
formed  the  jury  to  ignore  the  de¬ 
fense  argument  that  Swing’s  order 
was  illegal. 

Some  Surprises 
Hardly  a  phase  of  the  court 
martial  passed  without  some  sur¬ 
prises  developing.  Here  were  » 
few: 

1.  The  defense  showed  that 
Lieut.  Gen.  Edward  M.  Almond, 
who  had  come  in  for  some  criti¬ 
cism  in  Voorhees’  book,  referred 
Voorhees  to  trial  and  picked  the 
Voorhees’  jury. 

2.  The  defense  showed  that  the  , 
high  command,  including  Gejt-  f 
eral  Almond,  had  in  several  in-  • 
stances  published  books  or  state¬ 
ments  without  obtaining  the  clear- 

(Continued  on  page  108) 
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Albany  County,  N.  Y. 

★  Population  . 244,200 

★  No.  of  Families.;. . 75,000 

•k  Total  Retail  Sales . $342,784,000.00 

k  Total  Retail  Food  Sales . $73,224,000.00 

k  Total  Effective  Buying  Incm.  $414,234,000.00 

k  Per  Capita  Sales . $1,696.00 

SaUi  Manaq«m«nt  Est!mat*i —  I/I/S2 


The  Knickerbocker  News 


ONE  OF  22  GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS 
Roprotontod  by 


J.  P.  McKinney  &  son  •  New  York  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 


The  same  principle  applies  in  the 
NEWSPAPER  business,  too! 


The  most  effeetiv*  circulation  is  that  which  is 
concentrated  at  the  point  of  greatest  sales 


Not  only  circuliiion  wise,  but  by  every  advertising  yardstick.  THE 
KNICKERBOCKER  NEW  S  has  been  found  to  be  the  “best  buy”  in 
Albany.  The  following  shows  the  iKrcentage  of  daily  advertising 
linea^  placed  in  THE  KNICKERBCKIKE.R  NEWS  during  1952: 
*  Retail  Food  — 65%;  Department  Stores  — 75%;  Retail  Qothing  Stores 
—  79%;  Ceneral  Grocery  — 76%;  General  .Medical —60%;  General 
Radio  &  Television  Sets  —  7i%\  General  Tobacco  — 64%  and  General 
Toilet  Requisites —  77%. 

Media  Records  Inc.  1952  figures  show  that  65°^*  of  all  daily  Retail 
Advertising;  68%*  of  all  daily  General  .^dvenising  and  65%*  of  Total 
daily  Display  Advertising  lineage  in  Albany  was  placed  in  THE 
KNICKERBOCKER  NEWS,  Albany's  ONLY  Evening  Newspaper. 

*  Excluilinfc  .Mcnholic  Beverage  advertising  which  is  not  acceptable  in  THE 
KMCKERBOt'KEK  .NEWS. 


The  Capital  District  has  a  population  of  701,400  and  a  total  effective 
buying  income  of  $1,019,120,000.00.  The  heart  of  this  rich  area  is 
.Albany  Counts',  accounting  for  41.1%  of  the  total  retail  sales  and 
35.8%  of  the  total  retail  food  sales  of  this  district  and  ranks  4th  highest' 
among  all  U.  S.  Metropolitan  Counties  in  per-capita  sales  —  50%  above 
the  U.  S.  average. 


Offering  no  cut  rate  mail  subscriptions  to  newspaper  readers,  THE 
KNICKERBOCKER  NEWS  delivers  the  market  in  which  you  are 
interested,  by  covering  88.6%  of  Albany  City  Zone  and  65.9%  of 
Albany  County. 


Yes,  we  too,  concentrate  our  efforts  in  the  area  of  greatest  potential 
to  the  adveniscr. 


1  mcentmte  my  selling 
efforts  in  the  area  of 
greatest  potentiaL pv. 


JOSEPH  T.  McDERMOn,  President 

HOTALING-McDERMOTT  CORP. 

One  of  Albany's  leading  Food  Brokers. 


“Our  organization  has  made  a  thorough  sales  study  of 
Extern  New  York  and  has  found  that  in  this  21 -county 
area,  7  counties  account  for  over  (il%  of  the  entire 
grocery  business.  Naturally,  our  principal  selling 
effort  is  concentrated  in  that  productive  area.” 


ARTHUR  "’^jGS"  BAER  •  HUBERT 


Newspaper  business 

mil  [)ns  of  times  a  day  by  more  than  2,000  newspapers  in  131  countries 
iesfllerthe  globe,  ''Copyright,  1953,  King  Features  Syndicate," 

Id'silost-printed  copyright  line.  To  the  papers  in  which 
;thiscopy right  is  the  guarantee  of  the  world's  best-drawn, 
en,(|hd  best-read  features.  Carried  on  comics  and  columns 
leh  illions  of  papers  a  day.  King  Features  copyright 
onefthe  newspaper  business'  best  selling  lines 
drfoer  winner  for  your  newspaper. 

m  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 


F.  J.  NIGHT,  GENERAL  SALES  MANAGER 


T  4lth  STREET 


NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y, 


•  3PEYE  •  PRINCE  VALIANT  •  ITTLE  IODINE  •  FLASH  GORDON  •  MANDRAKE  THE  MAGICIAN  •’ 
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SUBSIDY? 

WE’RE  disgusted  with  the  unwarranted  and 
unqualified  use  of  the  word  “subsidy” 
these  days.  Word  comes  from  Washington 
that  Senator  McCarthy’s  committee  has  set 
out  to  determine  whether  certain  government 
departments  or  agencies  have  paid  “subsidies” 
to  informational  media,  including  the  press, 
television  and  radio.  We  don't  know  whether 
this  was  Senator  McCarthy’s  word,  or  was 
the  reporter’s.  But  it  turns  out  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  sent  questionnaires  to  several  gov¬ 
ernment  departments  asking  for  full  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  payments  for  advertising, 
some  of  it  required  by  law.  we  are  told;  for 
newspapers  and  magazines  bought  by  govern¬ 
ment  services;  fees  for  commentators  joining 
counter-propaganda  broadcasts  or  for  writing 
anti-communist  scripts  for  the  Voice  of 
America. 

We  submit  that  if  these  questions  involve 
“subsidy”  then  Editor  &  Publisher  is  being 
“subsidized”  by  the  government.  We  have 
701  paid-in-advance  subscriptions  on  our 
books  going  into  government  offices. 

What’s  wrong  with  the  government  paying 
for  goods  and  services  that  it  uses — even  if 
they  come  from  information  media  or  per¬ 
sonnel?  Why  shouldn’t  the  government  pay 
for  advertising,  for  subscriptions,  for  the  tal¬ 
ent  of  writers  and  commentators? 

The  word  “subsidy”  is  being  overworked 
and  misused.  In  this  case  it  misrepresented 
the  scope  of  inquiry.  It  falls  into  the  category 
of  a  smear  word  and  newsmen  should  be¬ 
ware  of  it. 

COST  STUDY 

P ROB. ABLY  no  other  annual  feature  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  receives  such  wide 
and  intense  interest  among  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  as  the  two  cost  studies  which  ap¬ 
peared  last  week,  the  50,000-circulation  daily 
— and  this  week,  the  cross  section  study  of 
revenues  and  expenses. 

For  six  years  the  results  of  these  studies 
have  not  been  encouraging  to  publishers — 
every  year  costs  increase  at  a  greater  rate 
than  revenues.  But  even  though  the  news 
is  bad  it  is  encouraging  to  E  &  P  to  have 
confirmation  of  its  figures  from  another 
source. 

This  year’s  cost  and  revenue  study,  in  this 
issue,  shows  the  “over- 100,000  circulation” 
category  had  an  income  gain  of  6.56%  and 
an  expense  increase  of  10.91%.  In  a  report 
to  employes  the  New  York  Times  this  week 
reveals  its  income  increased  6.7%  and  ex¬ 
penses  10%  in  1952. 

Thanks  to  the  Times  for  inadvertently 
proving  our  figures  are  fairly  reliable. 

ZENGER  MEMORIAL 

THE  Memorial  to  John  Peter  Zenger  and  to 
a  Free  Press  will  be  dedicated  April  23 
at  the  historic  Sub-Treasury  Building  in 
downtown  New  York.  It  will  culminate  12 
years  of  effort  and  will  stand  as  a  permanent 
tribute  to  Zenger  whose  fight  for  a  free  press 
was  largely  responsible  for  establishing  that 
freedom  as  we  now  enjoy  it. 

Hundreds  of  newspapers  contributed  to  this 
purpose.  The  memorial  will  stand  also  as  a 
symbol  of  their  dedication  to  the  high  ideals 
and  principles  of  a  free  press  as  the  keystone 
of  all  liberties. 


EDITO  RIAL 


Let  him  eschew  evil,  and  do  good;  let  him 
seek  peace,  and  ensue  it. — ^Peter,  III;  11. 


ATTACKS  ON  CENSORSHIP 

BOOKS,  magazines  and  moving  pictures  are 

a  little  out  of  our  field,  but  censorship  of 
those  forms  of  information  are  of  distinct 
interest  to  newspapermen.  Censorship  of  any 
medium  of  information,  if  allowed  to  exist, 
is  a  dangerous  precedent  threatening  the 
freedom  of  all  other  media. 

Three  separate  attacks  on  censorship  in 
New  Jersey  and  Ohio,  therefore,  are  worth 
noting. 

1.  The  New  Jersey  Superior  Court  ruled 
April  6  that  a  Middlesex  County  prosecutor, 
who  had  sought  to  ban  the  sale  of  a  book 
as  obscene  and  indecent,  acted  arbitrarily 
and  violated  the  constitutional  guarantee  of 
freedom  of  the  press.  A  citizens’  committee 
of  self-appointed  literary  censors  had  been 
set  up  in  the  county  and  it  was  on  their 
advice  that  the  prosecutor  acted.  The  judge 
noted  there  is  no  legislative  authority  or 
statute  under  which  the  prosecutor  could 
have  acted  where  no  crime  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  or  charged. 

Serious  consideration,  the  court  stated,  of 
what  has  been  written  by  courts  and  others 
in  the  last  two  decades  “emphasize  the  arbi¬ 
trary  and  dangerous  character  of  what  was 
done  here  by  the  defendant  and  his  advisory 
committee.”  To  entrust  such  censorship  to 
“one  infallible  man,  or  a  private  body  of 
men,  is  to  set  up  an  almost  despotic  arbiter 
of  literary  products.”  Such  a  condition  does 
not  accord  with  democratic  ideas,  “which 
repudiate  thought  control,”  the  court  said. 

2.  The  Magazine  Publishers  Association 
is  attacking  House  Bill  No.  84  in  the  Ohio 
General  Assembly  which  would  create  a 
board  of  magazine  censorship  and  exercise 
the  same  prior  restraint  which  was  con¬ 
demned  by  the  New  Jersey  judge. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  create  in 
the  Department  of  Education  a  board  of 
magazine  censorship  consisting  of  three  mem¬ 
bers  appointed  by  the  governor.  It  would 
“examine  and  censor”  all  magazines  dealing 
“primarily,  directly  or  by  inference,  with 
crime  or  sex,  fact  or  fiction,”  excepting  “sci¬ 
entific  or  educational  publications.”  Each  is¬ 
sue  of  a  magazine  must  receive  prior  ap¬ 
proval  before  it  could  be  sold  in  Ohio. 

The  Publishers  Association  points  out  that 
it  holds  no  brief  for  publishers  or  distribut¬ 
ors  of  obscene,  lewd  or  indecent  publications, 
and  asserts  that  this  is  a  specific  criminal  of¬ 
fense  under  the  laws  of  all  but  one  state. 
If  vigorously  enforced,  these  statutes  could 
accomplish  the  apparent  objectives  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  even  in  Ohio. 

The  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Hughes  in 
Near  v.  Minnesota  leaves  no  doubt  that  pre¬ 


vious  restraints  on  publication  are  unconsti¬ 
tutional.  We  agree  with  the  magazine  pub¬ 
lishers  that  the  proposed  Ohio  legislation 
falls  in  that  category  and  should  be  defeated. 
The  newspaper  publishers  in  the  state  should 
lend  assistance  toward  that  end  because,  as 
the  Association  states,  the  bill  “would  create 
a  dangerous  precedent  for  the  enactment  of 
further  legislation  which  could  lead  to  the 
eventual  destruction  of  one  of  the  most  fun¬ 
damental  rights  of  all  citizens — freedom  of 
the  press.” 

3.  Charles  A.  Mosher,  editor  of  the  week¬ 
ly  Oherlin  (O.)  News  Tribune,  and  state 
senator,  is  leading  an  attack  in  the  Ohio  leg¬ 
islature  on  the  40-year-old  law  authorizing 
censorship  of  movies.  It  was  the  first  state  to 
institute  such  censorship  in  1913,  Mr.  Mosher 
says. 

He  quotes  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Burstyn  v.  Wilson:  “We  conclude  that  ex¬ 
pression  by  means  of  motion  pictures  is  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  free  speech  and  free  press 
guaranty  of  the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amend¬ 
ments.”  He  might  also  rely  on  a  later  case. 
Gelling  v.  Texas,  in  which  Justice  Douglas 
in  a  concurring  opinion  said:  “The  evil  of 
prior  restraint,  condemned  by  Near  v.  Minne¬ 
sota,  in  the  case  of  newspapers,  and  by  Bur¬ 
styn  V.  Wilson,  in  the  case  of  motion  pictures, 
is  present  here  in  flagrant  form.  If  a  board 
of  censors  can  tell  the  American  people  what 
it  is  in  their  best  interests  to  see  or  to  read 
or  to  hear,  then  thought  is  regimented,  au¬ 
thority  substituted  for  liberty,  and  the  great 
purpose  of  the  First  Amendment  to  keep 
uncontrolled  the  freedom  of  expression  de¬ 
feated.” 

The  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  the  evils 
of  prior  restraint  on  media  of  information 
should  prove  adequate  to  kill  such  censor¬ 
ship  attempts  wherever  they  arise  providing 
newspapers  will  join  in  the  attack. 

ADS  ON  MAIL  BOXES 

IN  ADDITION  to  the  advertising  messages 

sprouting  on  parking  meters  in  some 
areas,  and  the  efforts  to  broadcast  ads  to  cap¬ 
tive  audiences  in  buses  and  trolleys,  we  are 
now  confronted  with  a  proposal  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  sell  advertising  space  on 
mail  boxes  and  mail  trucks. 

Rep.  Henry  Latham  of  N.  Y.,  who  made 
the  suggestion,  might  include  ad  plugs  on 
postage  stamps  or  cancellation  marks:  “This 
letter  mailed  (or  cancelled)  through  the 
courtesy  of  Burpo’s  anti-hiccough  remedy,” 
etc. 

As  long  as  government  is  being  urged  into 
the  space  selling  field,  what’s  the  matter  with 
neon  signs  on  top  of  federal  buildings  and 
courthouses?  Municipal  governments  should 
realize  that  lampposts  and  fire  hydrants  are 
a  natural  for  selling  dog  food. 

UQUOR  AD  BILL 

NEBRASKA  is  the  scene  of  the  latest  “dry” 

effort  to  put  over  legislation  banning  adver¬ 
tising  of  alcoholic  beverages.  Fortunately, 
the  press  in  that  state  is  fighting  the  bill.  It 
should  be  defeated. 

If  we  ever  get  into  the  position  in  this 
country  of  telling  a  manufacturer  that  he 
can’t  advertise  his  legally-produced  and  legal¬ 
ly-sold  products,  then  we  have  taken  a  long 
step  toward  suppressing  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION _ 

Hooding  Carter,  editor  -  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Greenville  (Miss.) 
Delta  Democrat-Times,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  an  assignment  as  advisor 
to  Robert  Johnson  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Information  Administra¬ 
tion.  He  declined  a  fulltime  post 
as  assistant  to  Mr.  Johnson. 

*  *  « 

John  Cowles,  president  of 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune,  is  the  new  president  of 
the  Harvard  Alumni  Association, 
which  has  100,000  members. 

*  *  * 

Rebecca  F.  Gross,  editor  of 
the  Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Express, 
has  been  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Cit¬ 
izens  Association. 

*  m  * 

Richard  E.  Berlin,  president 
of  the  Hearst  Corporation,  and 
Mrs.  Berlin  sailed  from  New 
York  for  Europe  April  15  on  the 
liner  Queen  Mary. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Dobbins,  publisher  of 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Examiner, 
has  been  named  chairman  of  the 
Montgomery  County  Welfare 
Board. 

*  * 

Dr.  Douglas  Southall  Free¬ 
man,  editor  emeritus  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  News  Leader,  and 
prizewinning  biographer  of  Robert 
E.  Lee,  will  receive  the  first  gold 
medal  award  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Civil  War  Round  Table 
on  April  21.  The  presentation  will 
be  made  by  Ma.i.  Gen.  U.S. 
Grant,  III,  at  the  National  Press 
Club. 

*  «  • 

Col.  J.  Hale  Steinman,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Newspapers,  has  been  presented 
with  the  annual  meritorious  com¬ 
munity  service  award  of  the  Lan¬ 
caster  lodge  of  the  Elks. 

*  *  * 

Jack  R.  Still,  publisher  of 
the  Umatilla  County  (Ore.)  Sun, 
has  published  the  first  issue  of 
Fox,  a  twice-a-month  paper  in 
Portland  “to  interpret  news  that 
will  interest  the  average  reader.” 

*  ♦  • 

Arnie  F.  Betts,  publisher  of 
the  Lodi  (Wis.)  Enterprise,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  staff  of 
Congressman  Glenn  Davis.  He 
will  retain  ownership  of  the  Enter¬ 
prise. 

*  «  * 

Benny  C.  Sands,  former  night 

editor  for  the  Johnson  City 

(Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle,  has  tak¬ 
en  over  his  new  duties  as  editor 
of  the  Covington  (Va.)  Virginian. 


On  the  Business  Side 


(Conn.)  Republican  and  Amer¬ 
ican,  succeeding  Dana  Franklin, 
who  has  resigned  to  sell  real  estate 
in  Hartford,  Conn. 

*  *  * 

Francis  X.  Timmons,  former 
assistant  promotion  manager  for 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  and 
more  recently  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  publicity  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Ice  Indus¬ 
tries,  has  been  appointed  advertis¬ 
ing  promotion  manager  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

*  *  « 

C.  Richard  Zirkle  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of  the 
Luray  (Va.)  Page  News  and 
Courier,  replacing  Paul  L.  Low- 
enstein,  who  resigned  to  join  a 
life  insurance  company. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  F.  Weyand,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  marking  his  50th 
year  with  the  newspaper,  was  hon¬ 
ored  by  60  retailers  at  a  surprise 
luncheon. 

*  *  « 

F.  L.  Britton,  circulation  man¬ 

ager  of  the  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spec¬ 
tator,  has  been  asked  to  serve  on 
the  Lincoln  National  Life  Found¬ 
ation’s  advisory  group. 

*  «  * 

Frederick  E.  Hennick  has 

been  appointed  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Naugatuck  (Conn.) 
Daily  News.  He  is  the  son  of  Ru¬ 
dolph  M.  Hennick,  publisher  of 
the  News. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Paul  Grant  Cutright,  recent¬ 
ly  editor  of  the  Clay  County 
(N.  C.)  Progress,  has  been  named 
news  and  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Kinston  (N.  C.)  Daily  Free  Press. 
*  *  * 

Dick  Larrick,  formerly  on  the 


staff  of  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  i 
Examiner,  has  been  appointed  j 
sports  editor  of  the  Napa  (Calif.) 
Register,  succeeding  Sam  Shippy, 
who  has  been  named  deputy  coun-  ' 
ty  clerk. 

*  ♦  * 

Fred  Clausen,  Nassau  county 
reporter  for  the  Long  Island 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  has  been 
made  an  honorary  member  of  the  i 
New  Hyde  Park  Kiwanis  Club. 

♦  ♦  ♦  I 

H.  R.  Ekins,  onetime  noted  j 
United  Press  foreign  correspond- 1 
ent,  has  become  managing  editor  i 
of  the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  | 

Union-Star,  replacing  A.  M.  j 
Learned,  who  resigned  recently.  I 
In  1950-52  Mr.  Ekins  was  editor  j 
and  publisher  of  the  Goldthwaite  \ 
(Tex.)  Eagle. 

*  *  * 

Edward  P.  Berlin,  Jr.,  who 
has  been  on  military  leave  from 
his  post  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Waynesboro  (Va.)  News  Virgin¬ 
ian  for  two  years,  has  returned  to 
his  desk.  While  on  duty  in  the 
Far  East,  Mr.  Berlin  served  on 
the  staff  of  Stars  and  Stripes. 

*  «  « 

George  Mankowski,  a  former 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  | 
the  Neenah  (Wis.)  News  Record,  i 
has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent’s 
Neenah-Menasha  bureau. 

*  *  « 

John  Thomson  has  resigned  as  ' 
a  reporter  for  the  Middletown  \ 
(Conn.)  Press  to  join  the  edito¬ 
rial  staff  of  the  New  York  Times. 
Prior  to  joining  the  Middletown  i 
newspaper,  he  was  a  reporter  and  ! 
desk  man  for  the  New  York  Jour- : 
nal  of  Commerce  and  the  Spring- , 
field  (Mass.)  Daily  News.  \ 

*  *  « 

Walter  Gorman  has  been 
named  to  the  obituary  desk  at  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  replac- 
{Continued  on  Page  78) 


Shop  talk,  yes . . .  sales  talk,  no! 


Relax  between 
meetings  in 
our  suite  at 
the  Waldorf 

(ANPA  Convention, 
New  York  City) 

We'U  be  on 
hand  just  to 
meet  old 
friends. 

Harry  Baker,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Jack  Corcoran— 
Fred  Dingman — Ed  Bailey 


WASHINGTON  (MIIH6 

A 

PENETRATING 
COLUMN 
ON  NATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


by  MARQUIS  CHILDS 


SUBSCRIBERS  SAY; 

...  A  crusader,  he  is  a  hard 
hitter  who  lights  fair  and  clean. 
Childs  brings  to  his  task  of  in¬ 
terpreter  of  national  affairs, 
awareness,  vigor,  integrity, 
wisdom  and  alertness. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press 

...  1  am  delighted  to  have  your 
column  in  The  Times  and  we 
have  had  quite  favorable  com¬ 
ment  on  your  pieces. 

The  Chicago  Times 

...  I  feel  that  Marquis  W. 
Childs  is  doing  a  remarkably 
good  job.  I  am  confident  the 
people  in  our  area  are  going  to 
like  him. 

Watertown  Daily  Times 


So,  for  news  before  it  breaks, 
for  keen  analysis  after  it  breaks. 
Marquis  Childs’  Washington 
Calling  rates  tops. 

Wire,  phone  or  write 
for  samples  and  rates 
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220  East  42nd  St., New  York, 171 
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ing  Henry  Piper,  who  has  left  for 
Army  service. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  B.  Smith,  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator  reporter,  left 
April  1 1  to  start  his  year  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  England,  his  award  for 
winning  the  seventh  Kemsley 
Jicholarship. 

*  *  ♦ 

Goldie  Perry  retired  this  week 
as  woman's  editor  of  the  Bluefield 
(W.  Va.)  Sunset  News  after  a  50- 
year  career  in  newspaper  work. 

*  *  ♦ 

Lincoln  A.  Werden,  New  York 
Times,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Golf  Writers’  Association 
of  America. 

♦  *  * 

Chester  S.  Davis,  special  fea¬ 
ture  writer  of  the  Winston-Salem 
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(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel,  has  ' 
been  elected  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*  *  A 

Lyle  Dowing  has  joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Klamath  Falls 
and  News.  He 
started  newspa- 
pering  on  the 
San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Exam¬ 
iner  and  worked 
subsequently  as 
reporter  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for 
the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post, 
Seattle  (Wash.) 
Star  and  Van¬ 
couver  (B.C.) 
News-Herald. 

*  * 

Thomas  L.  Shawyer,  reporter- 
photographer  for  the  New  Ken¬ 
sington  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  a  staff  writer 
with  the  Chicago  bureau  of  the 
.Associated  Press. 

k  *  * 

Mary  Butler,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter. 

«  *  * 

Walter  James  St.  Onge,  Jr., 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Maine,  has  become  police  reporter 
for  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Re¬ 
publican. 

A  A  * 

Malcolm  B.  Johnson,  Tallahas¬ 
see  Associated  Press  correspond¬ 
ent,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Legislative  Press  Club  of  Flor¬ 
ida,  succeeding  Joe  Grotegut, 
managing  editor  of  the  Daytona 
Beach  News-Journal. 

AAA 

Arthur  Greenspan,  reporter- 
photographer  for  the  Marysville 

(Calif.)  Appeal  -  Democrat  has 

been  transferred  to  a  similar  po¬ 
sition  on  the  Bucyrus  (Ohio)  Tele¬ 
graph-Forum.  Melvin  Gagnon, 
Appeal-Democrat  reporter  replaces 
him.  New  on  the  staff,  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  is  Hal  McClure,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Sonora  (Calif.) 
Union- Democrat. 

AAA 

Fletcher  Cox,  who  had  work¬ 
ed  for  the  Smyth  County  News 
at  Marion,  Va.,  has  joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
News  Leader. 

AAA 


(Ore.)  Herald 
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Pans,  France,  Editor,  G.  Langelaan,  48. 
Avenue  de  Paris.  Vincennes  (Seine).  Copies 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  are  available  at  the 
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Pans  (ler),  France. _ 
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Lorainne  Long,  formerly  a 
clerk  in  the  Roseburg  police  de¬ 
partment,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Roseburg  (Ore.)  News-Review 
as  rewrite  editor.  Also  new  on  the 
staff  is  Doug  Verderay,  who  will 
do  sports  reporting. 

AAA 

John  Morris,  formerly  with  the 
Associated  Press  at  Bluefield, 
W.  Va.,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  AP  bureau  at  Richmond,  Va. 
His  replacement  is  Richard  Wes¬ 
ley,  who  had  been  serving  in  the 
Richmond  bureau. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


“I  can  pay  for  the  new  presses  on  time,  but  I’ll  have  to  dig  up  cash 
for  the  hats  my  wife  buys  in  New  York.” 


Daniel  McCauley,  city  editor 
of  the  Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chron¬ 
icle,  has  returned  to  his  duties 
after  being  absent  three  months 
by  illness.  Staff  changes  were  an¬ 
nounced  on  Mr.  McCauley’s  re¬ 
turn.  Herbert  Auer,  state  editor, 
became  assistant  city  editor  and 
Tom  Fallon,  assistant  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  became  state  editor.  Robert 
Williams  became  assistant  sports 
editor. 

AAA 

Doug  McCorkindale  has 
joined  the  editorial  office  staff  of 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Sentinel,  succeeding 
Junior  Weavil,  who  expects  to  be 
inducted  into  the  Army  soon. 

AAA 

Earl  Mittelstaedt,  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade  copyreader,  has  been 
admitted  to  the  Ohio  state  bar. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Toledo  law  school.  Before 
joining  the  Blade  staff. 

AAA 

Lloyd  G.  Larson,  sports  editor 
of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel 
for  the  past  seven  years,  was  a 
successful  candidate  for  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Board  of  School  Directors. 

AAA 

W.  M.  Foil,  Jr.,  has  returned  to 
the  staff  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel  after 
two  years  of  service  in  the  Army. 
During  his  service,  he  was  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Jackson  Journal, 
the  newspaper  of  Fort  Jackson, 
S.  C. 

It 

Ray  Barnes,  Grand  Rapids 
Mich.,  cartoonist  for  34  years 
who  retired  from  the  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids  Herald  several  months  ago, 
has  come  out  of  retirement  and  is 
now  drawing  a  full-page  Saturday 
cartoon  feature  for  the  Grand 
Rapids  Press. 

AAA 

Mrs.  Dolores  Lescure  is  re- 
EDITOR  &  1 


placing  K.  Lewis  Warren  as  reli¬ 
gious  and  education  editor  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader 
while  Miss  Warren  convalesces 
after  a  serious  operation. 

AAA 

David  Duffey,  who  has  con¬ 
ducted  an  outdoors  column  in  the 
Appleton  (Wis.)  Post  -  Crescent, 
has  joined  the  sports  staff  of  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  Lew  Morrison,  out¬ 
doors  editor. 


Where  They  Are  Now 


Dominick  Peluso,  City  Hall 
reporter  for  the  New  York  News, 
has  been  named  an  assistant  U.  S. 
Attorney  and  press  aid  to  U.  S. 
Attorney  J.  Edward  Lombard,  Jr. 

AAA 

James  H.  McKee,  Jr.,  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  more  recently  in  mag¬ 
azine  and  public  relations  work, 
has  been  named  editor  of  Ad¬ 
vanced  Management,  published 
by  the  Society  for  Advancement 
of  Management,  New  York  City. 

AAA 

Gene  Lowall,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post, 
has  been  named  an  investigator 
on  the  staff  of  Denver  District 
Attorney  Bert  M.  Keating. 

AAA 

Alfred  Maund,  former  copy 
editor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  associate  professor  of  English 
and  director  of  publications  at 
Livingston  State  Teachers  College. 

AAA 

Rogers  A.  Valdes,  former  staff 
writer  of  the  Havana  Herald,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  manager 
of  the  Havana  branch  of  Walker 
&  Crenshaw,  Inc.,  of  N.  Y.,  inter¬ 
national  public  relations  counsel¬ 
lors. 
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Coronation  Book 

Scriolizotion  of  CrawTie  s 


T HESE  are  some  of  the  NEW  names  and  features  in  the  NEA  Full 
Service  so  far  this  year  .  .  .  lively,  sparkling  additions  with  assured 
reader  appeal  and  circulation  pull.  They  join  NEA's  roster  of 
long-established  comics  and  features,  infarmative  columns,  timely 
pictures  and  page-one  newsfeatures  ...  all  adding  up  to  a  fresh, 
balanced  SERVICE  of  consistent  quality  and  enterprising  initia¬ 
tive — the  best  feature  buy  for  your  newspaper. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Peace  Meeting  Called 
For  Disputing  Groups 


“We  are  determined  to  see  that  was  and  is  truly  representative, 
every  consideration  is  given  to  the  It  includes  spokesmen  for  all  the 
interests  of  journalism  education  diverse  views  regarding  accredita- 
in  schools  which  are  not  affiliated  tion  and  other  problems  faced  by 
with  any  organization  in  our  its  members.  The  American  So- 
field,”  he  says.  “This  is  the  major-  ciety  of  Journalism  School  Ad- 
ity  of  colleges  and  universities,  minstrators,  although  a  newcom- 
and  they  are  without  organized  er,  ranks  as  a  coordinate  with  the 
voice.”  Association  of  Accredited  Schools 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

Reconciliation  of  differences 
among  journalism  education  or¬ 
ganizations  over  the  new  program 
in  accrediting  was  to  be  attempt¬ 
ed  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  this 
week. 

Dr.  Fred  O.  Pinkham,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Accrediting,  had 
asked  Dean  Earl  English  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  school  of 
journalism  and  president  of  the 
Association  for  Education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism,  over-all  journalism  educa¬ 
tors’  group,  to  call  a  meeting  of 
the  disputing  factions. 

Invited  to  attend  were  Profes¬ 
sors  Perley  I.  Reed  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  University  and  Alfred  A. 
Crowell  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  for  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Journalism  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators;  Edward  Lindsay, 
president,  and  Dr.  Ralph  D.  Casey 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
for  the  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Journalism;  and  Pro¬ 
fessors  Leslie  G.  Moeller  of  the 
State  University  of  Iowa,  and 
Burton  W.  Marvin  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas,  for  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Accredited  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism. 

This  was  to  be  the  first  time 
that  AEJ,  parent  body  within 
which  AASDJ  and  ASJSA  are  co¬ 
ordinates,  has  officially  appeared 
in  the  accreditation  controversy, 
and  the  first  time  the  disputants 
have  gotten  together. 

The  meeting  is  an  outcome  of 
a  concern  by  the  National  Com¬ 
mission  on  Accrediting,  official 
body  representing  1,200  American 
colleges  and  universities,  over  the 
rumpus  among  the  journalism 
education  organizations.  The  con¬ 
troversy  was  touched  off  by  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  new  program 
in  national  accrediting,  and  the 
designating  of  ASJSA  to  appoint 
journalism  representatives  to  the 
accreditation  inspection  teams 
(E&P,  Feb.  21,  page  12). 

Decision  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mission  to  work  with  ASJSA  left 
the  American  Council  for  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Journalism,  until  then  the 
only  accrediting  body  in  journal¬ 
ism,  out  of  the  accrediting  pic¬ 
ture.  ACEJ  had  insisted,  over 
protests  of  ASJSA,  that  it  alone 
among  journalism  education  or¬ 
ganizations  should  participate  in 
the  National  commission’s  new  ac¬ 
crediting  procedures. 

Dr.  Pinkham  of  the  National 
Commission  frankly  hoped  that 
some  basis  for  harmony  between 
the  various  groups  could  be  found 
at  the  meeting.  He  has  repeatedly 
expressed  displeasure  over  the 


journalism  education  controversy, 
and  “the  violence  of  some  of  the 
material”  which  has  been  written. 

“I  don’t  think  we  can  ever  have 
a  satisfactory  program  in  journal¬ 
ism  as  long  as  the  field  is  so 
clearly  divided,”  he  has  said.  “I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  make 
at  least  one  more  try  to  develop 
machinery  which  will  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  all  parties  in  journal¬ 
ism.  We  have  been  able  to  effect 
compromises  in  several  fields, 
many  of  them  larger  and  more 
complex  than  journalism.  Certain¬ 
ly  we  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it 
in  journalism.” 

Purpose  of  the  Washington 
meeting,  according  to  Dr.  Pink¬ 
ham,  “is  to  inform  ACEJ  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  the  present 
accrediting  program,  its  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  how  ASJSA  is  working 
with  the  regional  groups.  Idea  for 
the  meeting  grew  out  of  a  meeting 
of  the  National  Commission  on 
Accrediting  in  Chicago  March  28. 
The  Commission,  he  says,  was 
disturbed  by  the  fact  that  the 
NCA-ASJSA  arrangement  did  not 
represent  all  the  journalism  peo¬ 
ple.  The  NCA  feels  that  no  prac¬ 
tical  and  effective  program  of  ac¬ 
crediting  can  exist  or  be  built 
unless  the  whole  field  of  journal¬ 
ism  knows  what  is  going  on,  un- 
dertstands  it,  and  feels  that  it  is 
a  part  of  it. 

“The  Washington  meeting  does 
not  change  the  National  Commi.s- 
sion’s  decision  to  work  with 
ASJSA  in  assignment  of  represen¬ 
tatives  to  the  regional  accrediting 
groups,”  Dr.  Pinkham  told  Prof. 
Alvin  Austin  of  the  University  of 
North  Dakota,  president  of 
ASJSA.  “It  does  not  mean  you 
should  stop  your  present  plans,” 
he  said.  “The  regional  associa¬ 
tions  will  need  representatives  in 
journalism.  Your  group  is  the  one 
to  which  the  regionals  must  turn.” 

Guide  for  Teams 

Meantime,  A.  L.  Higginbotham 
of  the  University  of  Nevada, 
chairman  of  ASJSA’s  Accredita¬ 
tion  Relations  Committee,  has  is¬ 
sued  a  set  of  tentative  principles 
for  guidance  of  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  representatives  on  the  region¬ 
al  accreditation  teams.  “We  are 
making  arrangements  so  that  every 
segment  and  every  philosophy  of 
education  for  journalism  will  be 
represented,  he  declares  in  an  ac¬ 
companying  statement. 

“No  one  is  being  left  out  .  .  . 
and  as  soon  as  we  get  it  operating 
it  will  be  clear  to  everyone  that 
we  are  entirely  capable  of  and 
intend  to  work  so  that  all  groups 
will  be  satisfied. 


ASJSA  evaluation  standards,  as 
proposed  by  Mr.  Higginbotham, 
emphasize  “quality  rather  than 
quantity”  as  the  “most  important 
single  principle.”  This  is  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  ASJSA’s  insistence  that 
size  of  a  college  journalism  pro¬ 
gram  bears  no  necessary  relation¬ 
ship  to  its  adequacy. 

Best  over-all  criterion  for  judg¬ 
ment  of  program  adequacy,  says 
the  statement,  is  “careers  or  gradu¬ 
ates  in  the  field  of  journalism.” 
Other  “important  qualities”  are 
“effectiveness  of  instruction,  talent 
and  promise  of  students,  profes¬ 
sional  spirit  of  students  and 
faculty. 

“Whether  a  school  or  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism  is  moving  to¬ 
ward  a  desirable  goal  is  more 
important  than  whether  it  is 
achieving  it,”  states  the  outline  of 
principles.  “In  nominating  men 
for  institutional  visitation  teams 
to  represent  education  for  jour¬ 
nalism,  ASJSA  will  try  to  reflect, 
insofar  as  possible,  the  points  of 
view  of  the  various  philosophies 
of  such  education  from  whatever 
source,  and  invites  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  practitioners  as  well  as 
educators  toward  this  end,”  it  de¬ 
clares. 

Basis  for  choices  should  be 
“breadth  of  attitude,  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation,  understanding  of  the 
objectives  of  institution-wide  ac¬ 
creditation  and  sympathy  with  it.” 

ASJSA  will  request  at  least  a 
three-man  team  in  journalism  edu¬ 
cation  for  every  inspection,  says 
Mr.  Higginbotham.  This  team 
would  consist  of  an  ASJSA  mem¬ 
ber,  another  journalism  educator, 
“preferably  from  an  ACEJ  insti¬ 
tution,”  and  a  newspaperman. 

■ 

Journalism  Accrediting 
Role  for  AEJ  Suggested 

By  George  E.  Simmons 

First  Vice-president  AE). 

When  the  Association  for  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Journalism  became  op¬ 
erative  in  January,  1951,  its 
founders  hoped  that  it  would  en¬ 
able  journalism  educators  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  united  front.  Until  that 
time  many  journalism  schools  had 
waged  a  difficult  struggle  on  their 
own  campuses  to  gain  full  recog¬ 
nition  as  legitimate  parts  of  the 
colleges  in  which  they  functioned. 
Also,  there  had  been  many  quar¬ 
rels  within  the  journalism  organi¬ 
zations.  Through  AEJ  it  seemed 
that  dissension  among  the  jour¬ 
nalism  educators  might  be  dis¬ 
pelled,  gradually  but  surely,  thus 
clearing  the  way  to  a  period  of 
more  normal  growth  of  the 
schools. 

The  new  national  organization 


and  Departments  of  Journalism  in 
the  newly  formed  AEJ.  One  won¬ 
ders  why  the  National  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Accrediting  did  not  try 
to  work  through  the  over-all  na¬ 
tional  body  in  journalism  after  it 
decided  to  reject  the  existing  ac¬ 
crediting  program. 

Now  that  the  commission  has 
turned  to  ASJSA  as  the  group  to 
select  teams  which  will  inspect 
journalism  schools,  how  will  that 
action  affect  AEJ?  To  what  ex¬ 
tent  may  one  expect  journalism 
educators  to  continue  their  move¬ 
ment  toward  a  united  front? 
Employer-School  Relationships 
Until  now  only  one  organiza¬ 
tion  has  undertaken  to  accredit 
journalism  schools  as  professional 
training  centers.  That  organiza¬ 
tion  is  the  American  Council  on 
Education  for  Journalism.  It  pro¬ 
vides  a  majority  vote  to  educator- 
members  in  the  Accrediting  Com¬ 
mittee,  but  also  gives  representa¬ 
tion  to  those  who  will  employ 
journalism  graduates.  Close  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  prospective  em¬ 
ployers  and  the  schools  have  been 
sought — one  might  even  say  “pro¬ 
moted” — by  the  schools  for  many 
years.  The  ACEJ  simply  provided 
machinery  by  which  such  rela¬ 
tions  could  be  established  and 
maintained.  It  did  not  take  ac¬ 
creditation  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  educators. 

In  my  opinion,  ACEJ  has  done 
its  work  well  and  always  with 
serious  purpose;  it  has  had  the 
benefit  of  more  “know  how”  than 
any  other  organization  in  journal¬ 
ism  education.  The  information 
which  it  collected  has  enabled  the 
inspected  schools  to  criticize  them¬ 
selves  more  objectively. 

I  am  speaking  as  one  who  has 
been  associated  with  all  of  the 
journalism  groups  concerned.  For 
two  years  I  served  as  president  of 
ASJSA,  the  organization  now  called 
upon  to  select  accrediting  teams 
to  visit  the  schools.  It  was  never 
my  idea  that  ASJSA  should  be 
regarded  as  an  accrediting  society; 
certainly  no  pretense  in  that  di¬ 
rection  was  made  by  me  during 
my  term  as  president  or  while  I 
was  a  member.  Any  such  pretense 
would  have  been  misleading.  For 
three  years  I  served  also  as  a 
member  of  the  Accrediting  Com¬ 
mittee  of  ACEJ,  and  1  can  attest 
from  first-hand  observation  the 
character  of  work  by  that  com¬ 
mittee.  It  was  excellent  from  the 
viewpoints  of  almost  everyone  ex¬ 
cept  the  observers  who  favor  in¬ 
stitution-wide  accreditation. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  educat¬ 
ors  differ  in  their  opinions  about 
the  need  to  accredit  schools  as 
(Continued  on  page  82) 
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A  BEPaRTOR  tN  SKARiOH  OP  OOD. 
By  Howard  Whitman.  Oardrn  City. 

S.  Y.;  Donbleday  A  Comiiany.  Inr 
:«0  pt>.  $8.50. _ 

The  first  tiny  Phoenix  to  rise 
from  the  ashes  of  Hiroshima’s 
ghastly  plain  was  a  squat  shack. 

A  lone  man  lived  inside.  Outside 
he  hung  a  simple  sign.  “lA)ve  thy 
neighbor.” 

And  at  the  end  of  a  three-year 
assignment,  Howard  Whitman,  A 
Reporter  In  Search  of  God,  quot¬ 
ing  a  scientist’s  definitions  of  the 
Almighty  —  and  Korean  soldiers’ 
definitions,  those  of  American 
businessmen  and  psychiatrists’  — 
comes  in  this  terse  factual  account 
of  modem  soul-probing  to  the 
simple  affirmation  one  usually 
reaches  in  complicated  assign¬ 
ments: 

’The  bread  of  a  worried  people’s 
heart-hunger  is  a  faith  that,  some 
Infinite  Spirit,  some  Superior  In¬ 
telligence,  loves  them;  otherwise 
He  would  not  have  made  them.” 

Mr.  Whitman’s  reporting  is  a 
newspaperman’s  —  factual,  terse, 
illuminating.  His  book  is  readable, 
timely,  and  spiritual  in  the  sense 
that  profoundly  simple  news 
stories  are  spiritual. 

Take  the  Rev.  Vincent  Frank. 
Shortly  after  World  War  I,  I  lis¬ 
tened  to  him  preach  in  the  Robert 
E.  Lee  Memorial  Episcopal  Church 
at  Lexington,  Va.  His  text  was 
from  the  day’s  news.  His  illustra¬ 
tions  were  from  yesterday’s  hu¬ 
man  experience.  His  sermon,  full 
of  meat,  was  about  the  length  of  a 
Sew  York  Times  editorial. 

“Where  did  you  do  your  news¬ 
paper  work?”  I  asked  him  after¬ 
wards. 

”I — you  surprise  me,"  he  smiled, 
’’But  you’re  dead  right.  I  grew  up 
in  my  father’s  newspaper  office, 
and  later  I  was  a  reporter  on  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- Democrat." 

You  can  nearly  always  tell.  Vin¬ 
cent  Frank  was  the  most  effective 
preacher  I  ever  heard.  His  preach¬ 
ing  was  a  newspaperman’s.  And 
Howard  Whitman’s  book  is  bas¬ 
ically  specific  reporting — and  excel¬ 
lent  preaching  in  a  troubled  time, 
in  the  most  effective  sense  of  the 
word. 

From  Rochester.  N.  Y..  Mr. 
Whitman  quotes  a  biochemist  as 
defining  God  as  "the  Supreme  In¬ 
telligence.”  He  quotes  the  Rev. 
Murray  Cayley  of  Rochester  in  the 
same  conversation  as  describing 
God  as  "Infinite  Wisdom,  A 
Spiritual  Reality.  An  Intelligent 
Love  and  Power.”  Dr.  Cayley  ad¬ 
mitted  that  a  finite  word  for  infinite 
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idexs  sometimes  results  in  what 
one  of  his  theological  students  de¬ 
scribed  as  “an  oblong  blur." 

This  oblong  blur  is  what  How¬ 
ard  Whitman,  the  reporter,  spent 
three  years  trying  to  Isolate  from 
the  minds  and  worries  of  today’s 
people  confused  by  bloodshed  and 
fear.  A  New  England  garage  me¬ 
chanic  had  come  up  with  a  perfect 
solution  for  the  world  as,  grexsy- 
handed,  he  had  squirted  lubricant 
at  a  crazy  angle  under  a  hydraulic 
lift: 

“Let  man  abdicate  and  God  take 
over.” 

Pfc.  Cletis  Bartow,  in  this  book, 
got  hit  40  milc.s  north  of  Pyong¬ 
yang.  Quite  simply  he 
ophized:  “If  you’re  gonna 
you’re  gonna  get 
doesn’t  matter  how 
you’re  in.” 

A  lot  of  soldiers 
share  this  fatalism.  ’ 
them  why  they  take 
tions  with  that  philos 
apt  to  get  this  answi 
let’s  got  my  name 
mind  getting  hit  by 
don’t  want  to  get  hit  k 
marked.  To  Whom  it 
cern’.” 

The  date  of  the  war, 
civilian  experience,  mak 
difference.  It  isn’t 
happens  to  you. 
how  you  take  i* 
viduals  need  desj;^ 
order  for  their  reaso 
of  faith  in  their 
A  Missouri  lieutenan 
War  I  dove  into  a  shelllv' 
a  German  barrage.  A 
freckle-faced  captain  already  '"m 
there  grabbed  for  his  .45  and  then 
grinned  a  grim  welcome.  The 
noise  was  shattering,  and  bits  of 
earth  kept  showering  in.  The  hud¬ 
dled  captain  picked  up  the  newest 
fragment  of  rock,  looked  at  it,  and 
remarked: 

"Here’.s  the  fossil  of  a  shell. 

This  place  was  once  under  the 
ocean.  Then  time  turned  it  into  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  valley.  Funny, 
isn’t  it?  Time  will  do  that  again. 

This  is  just  a  little  agony  in  the 
birth  of  a  generation.  It  reminds 
me  of  Geology  102.  It’s 
keeps  me  from  going  mad.” 

Then  he  grinned  again.  Be 
captain  and  the  stone  remind 
Missouri  lieutenant  of  both 
ogy  102  and  of  his  mother' 
cept  of  religion.  It  kept  him  from 
going  mad. 

Mr.  Whitman  reports  intelligibly 
what  science  h  a  .s  learned  about 
God;  how  God  and  psychiatry  in- 
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icrreiaie;  where  people  across  the 
country  find  God  to  be  in  .sorrow. 
He  reports  men’s  and  women’s 
new  idea  of  prayer — and  he  re¬ 
ports  the  religion  of  Buffalo  Joe. 
the  religion  of  maimed  veterans, 
and  the  query  of  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  pagans  as  to  “Where’s  God  on 
weekdays?" 

From  this  reporter’s  story  of 
America's  spiritual  hunger  and  be¬ 
lief,  one  implies  the  value  in  a 
sense  of  beauty  —  the  sustenance 
for  moral  and  spiritual  stamina  in 
a  repugnance  for  the  ugly.  Char¬ 
acter  probably  is  not  something 
one  inherits  from  forbears  or 
achieves  at  prayer.  Character  in¬ 
stead  is  the  result  of  habit-formed 
daily  choices  between  the  big  and 
the  cheap,  the  ugly  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful. 

But,  Mr.  Whitman’s  reporting 
suggests,  the  habit  of  choosing  to 
do  the  “good”  instead  of  the  “bad,” 
the  beautiful  instead  of  the  ugly, 
is  doubtle.ss  fixed  in  many  natures 
more  easily  and  more  firmly  when 
there  is  faith  in  an  Infinite  Wi.s- 
dom.  in  a  Supreme  Intelligence — 
in  what  the  individual  understands 
to  be. 

Yutang,  Mr.  Whitman  re¬ 
observed  that  Ameri- 
bout  their  religion  pretty 
ey  feel  about  their  sex 
it’s  a  “strictly  private 
mericans  have  come  to 
Tiitman  reports,  that  re- 
more  practical  in  this 
crate  moment  in  his- 
,t  is  openly  di.scussed  in 
search  for  one’s  inward 
tual  grace. 
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Ropliss  to  Phony  hesitate  to  consider  it  as  a 
,  ~  ^  profession.  They  have  two  mis- 

•S  Irropci^C^Cla  taken  notions  fostered  by  mislead- 
University  of  Iowa  ing  publicity.  These  notions  are: 
School  of  Journalism  is  direct-  1.  That  jobs  in  journalism  are 
j  a  promotion  piece  that  hard  to  get,  and  2,  that  journal- 
combines  an  apology  for  not  be-  ism  does  not  pay  salaries  which 
•"3  able  to  supply  journalism  permit  a  decent  standard  of  living, 
graduates  with  a  suggestion  as  to  “Will  you  help  us  to  present 

how  bright  young  people  can  be  the  straight  story  to  the  top-qua- 
steered  into  journalism.  lity  young  people  in  your  com- 

Signed  by  Leslie  G.  Moeller,  munity?  Here  is  what  we  would 
director  of  the  school,  it  says:  like  you  to  do: 

“Dear  Friend:  Here  is  a  letter  “!•  Send  us  the  names  and  ad- 
1  hate  to  write— but  I  am  forced  dresses  of  five  high  school  seniors 
to  write  it  at  least  twice  a  week:  of  good  caliber.  Give  us  your 

“Dear - :  Thanks  for  your  comments  on  each. 

letter  asking  us  to  suggest  a  State  “2.  Talk  to  these  students 


bers  of  ASJSA,  it  should  be  ob-  Schoi 
served  that  the  larger  and  strong-  t. 

er  schools  of  journalism  are  in-  J’ 

eluded  in  the  list  of  40  approved  State 
by  ACEJ.  The  better  graduate 
schools  of  journalism  are  on  that  mailing 
list.  A  major  part  of  the  pub-  c~~' 
lished  research  in  journalism  has  mg 
been  done  by  the  schools  and  de- 
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by  ACEJ, 

units  apart  from  the  institutions 
in  which  they  operate.  Does  it 
follow  that  one  system  should  be 
imposed  upon  the  whole  group  of 
journalism  schools  and  depart-  partments  which  ACEJ  accredit- 
ments?  ed.  Some  of  the  research  now 

The  ACEJ  offered  its  services  being  undertaken  is  on  a  level 
and  appraised  those  schools  which  which  probably  could  be  appraised 
invited  it  to  do  so.  Schools  which  adequately  by  few  members  of 
met  the  ACEJ  standards  were  ASJSA. 

understandably  pleased  to  have  The  recently  published  plan  of 
gained  such  recognition.  Others  NCA  would  relegate  to  a  second- 
were  free  not  to  apply  for  ap-  ary  piosition,  in  the  work  of  ac- 
praisal,  and  those  which  applied  creditation,  such  schools  as  Cali- 
but  failed  of  approval  were  still  fornia,  Columbia,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
free  to  operate.  No  publicity  was  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
given  by  ACEJ  to  the  schools  Northwestern,  Ohio  State,  Ore- 
which  were  found  wanting.  gon>  Texas,  Stanford,  and  Wis- 

That  ACEJ  did  not  limit  its  consin.  Can  anyone  who  is  ac- 
group  to  the  large  schools  is  quainted  with  the  journalism 
shown  by  its  accreditation  of  sev-  schools  of  this  country  regard  that 
eral  small  departments.  It  exam-  development  as  desirable?  It 
ined  schools  of  all  sizes  and  types,  would  mean  a  severe  loss  to  jour- 
It  announced  in  advance  how  nalism  education, 
they  would  be  evaluated.  The  1  do  not  know  how  that  loss 
principal  criterion  applied  was  the  can  be  avoided,  but  I  ieel  that 
degree  to  which  a  school  appeared  somehow  a  way  must  be  found, 
to  be  fulfilling  is  announced  ob-  Perhaps  the  Association  for  Edu- 
jectives.  In  my  opinion  there  were  cation  in  Journalism  can  lend  a 
no  unreasonable  rules  or  stand-  helping  hand,  if  it  is  allowed  to  do 
ards.  The  need  for  a  system  of  so.  It  has  the  advantage  of  repre¬ 
evaluation  in  journalism  educa-  senting  all  groups.  It  seems  to  be 
tion  seemed  obvious,  and  ACEJ  the  logical  agency  through  which 
tried  to  meet  that  need.  to  approach  the  present  problems 

With  all  due  credit  to  the  mem-  of  accreditation  in  journalism. 


Even  accumlated  ink  mist  and  oils  on  the  floor  can't  cause 
slipping  accidents!  Reason:  A.  W.  ALGRIP  Abrasive  Rolled 
Steel  Floor  Plate  safeguards  the  Plain  Dealer's  pressroom. 
After  two  years'  use  the  Paper  recently  expressed  its  satis¬ 
faction  with  ALGRIP. 

The  truth  is,  wherever  you  install  ALGRIP,  accident  rates 
and  insurance  rates  are  bound  to  decrease.  For  with  abrasive 
"grinding-wheel"  grain  rolled  densely  and  deeply  into 
steel  plate's  upper  portion,  ALGRIP  puts  hundreds  of  tiny 
safety  brakes  in  every  footstep.  It's  virtually  impossible  to 
slip  on  this  anti-skid  metal  flooring — even  on 
steep  inclines!  And  ALGRIP  actually  pays  for  itself  jjRPRffl 
in  lower  insurance  premiums. 

Start  getting  your  savings  from  safety  now. 

Take  a  moment  to  send  for  our  new  ALGRIP  Foot- 
safety  Booklet,  AL-20.  Also,  ask  any  questions 
you  wish;  we'll  be  glad  to  answer  them  without 
obligation. 

THERE'S  NEVER  A  SLIP  ON  A.  W.  ALGRIP 
Over  125  Years  of  Iron  and  Steel  Making  experience 


RECENT  INSTALLATIONS —  Here  ore  o  few  recent 
ALGRIP  installations:  Seattle  Times,  Seattle,  Wash¬ 
ington  •  Beaumont  Enterprise  &  Journal,  Beaumont, 
Texas  •  St.  Petersburg  Times,  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida  •  Washington  Times  Herald,  Washington, 
D.C.  *  Also  many  other  names  furnished  on  request. 

I  MagniRcalion  shows  even  distribution  of  abrasive 
grain. 


ALAN  WOOD  STEEL  COMPANY 


Conshohocken,  Pa, 

OTHER  PRODUCTS:  A.  W.  SUPER-DIAMOND  Floor  Plate  •  Plates  • 


Strip  •  (Alloy  and  Special  Grades) 


Sheets 


SCAN-A-GRAVER 


“GREATER  USE  OF  LOCAL  PICTURES  is  rc'sponsible  for  most  of  our  18% 
iiicTfusi*  in  circulation  since  June.  1950.  wlien  we  installed  a 
Fairchild  Scan-a-nraver.”  sa\s  John  M.  Jones,  general  manager 
of  the  (.IrcenvriUc  (Tenn.)  Sun.  “Advertising  .space  also  has  in- 
cTcased  through  the-  use  of  pictures,  special  pages,  and  special 
effects  made  possible  by  Scan-a-gravings.” 


"FOR  THE  PAST  TWO  SUMMERS  we  have*  sold  used-car  dealers  on  ‘The 
Car  of  the  \\’eek’  on  an  eight-we«'k  contract  basis.”  according  to 
I.  11.  Smith,  advertising  manager.  “Heal  estate  companies  .say 
that  our  photo-Scan-a-graving  service  improves  readership  of 
their  ads.”  Mr.  Smith  continued,  “resulting  in  larger  crowds  at 
auctions.  Our  real  estate  ads  practically  sell  themselves.” 


SOLD  TO  24  ADVERTISERS  on  a  52-time  once-a-week  basis,  this  feature 
page  has  amused  trenu-ndous  rc‘ad<-r  n-sponse.  Old  pictures  of 
prominent  l(K'al  men  are  run  in  each  ad.  Th<‘  copy  carri«‘s  a  clue 
to  the  identity  of  each  individual.  Then  tlu'  page  is  rep<-ated  the 
following  week  with  the  pictures  identified.  F]ach  week  the  first 
correct  list  turned  in  wins  S20  in  cash. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS  MEAN  LOTS  OF  WORK-and  lots  of  extra  revenue  for 
the  Sun.  Here  are  .sample  pages  from  scIkm)!  and  Vet»-rans-on-the- 
Kanu  trainet-  i-ditions.  .Many  pages  in  the  foriiH'r  were  sponsored 
by  firms  in  the  respc-ctive  sch(X)ls’  communities.  Each  page  of  the 
trainee  edition  also  was  sponsored  by  Im-al  firms.  Close  to  700 
Scan-a-gravings  were  used  in  each  edition. 


•  It's  the  vertatllity,  economy,  speed,  and  ease  of  operation  of 
the  Scan-a-graver  that  have  enabled  the  Sun  to  increase  revenue — 
and  profits— with  pictures.  Get  full  information  by  writing  todoy  to 
Fairchild  Camera  and  Instrument  Corporation,  Robbins  Lone,  Syosset, 
Long  Island,  New  York,  Department  I00-52AI. 


rm^ 

■.here  is  a  theory  that  a  man  who  specializes  in  mouse¬ 
traps  will  build  better  mousetraps  than  one  who  makes 
merely  wood  or  metal  products.  This  is  the  narrow  view  of 
the  seif-c»)nseious  specialist. 

Others  say.  ’“Specialists  are  those  who  know  more  and 
more  about  less  and  less.”  which  invites  the  conclusion 
tlial  tlie  greatest  specialist  of  all  must  be  he  who  knows 
ever\ thing  about  nothing. 

hederated  belie\es  that  the  hundreds  of  products  of 
non-ferrous  origin  have  a  basic  family  resemblance,  and 
that  the  more  we  know  about  all.  the  more  we  know  about 
each,  rims  lead  is  found  with  silver  and  antimony,  and 
cop|)er  and  tin  are  found  w  ith  iron.  These  various  elements 
and  others  must  be  separated  and  refined,  or  in  some  cases, 
discarded.  Tben.  re-combined  in  different  ways,  sometimes 
alone,  sometimes  with  other  non-ferrous  ingredients,  they 
make  brass,  bronze  and  aluminum  ingot:  solders  and  type 
metals;  die  casting  alloys,  lead  products  and  bearing 
metals;  anodes  for  plating  and  for  cathodic  protection. 

Federated’s  competent  orgatiization  of  scientists  and 
technicians,  aud  its  widespread  field  force  of  servicemen 
are  unified  under  the  central  policy  of  producing  quality 
products  and  making  these  products  most  useful  to  every 
Federated  customer  from  the  «)ne-man  shop  to  the  largest 
plant  in  the  country. 

We  count  it  an  advantage  to  our  cust»>mers  that 
Federated’s  organization  is  big  enough  to  specialize  in 
quality  control  and  service  from  the  depths  of  the  mine 
to  the  user’s  shop.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  Federated 
is  known  as  “Headquarters  for  Non-ferrous  Metals.” 


AMERICAN  SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 
120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 

In  Conoda .  Fndnrotnd  Mntols  Conodn,  Ltd.,  loronto,  Montreal 

Aluminum  and  Magnesium  •  Babbitts  •  Brasses  and  Bronzes  •  Anodes 
Die  Casting  Metals  •  Lead  and  Lead  Products  •  .Solders  •  Type  Metals 


ROME  REPORT 

I  Col.  McCormick 
I  On  Hand  for 
Big  News  Items 

By  Syd  Stogel 

Rome  —  Col.  Robert  McCor¬ 
mick,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  and  Washington  Times-Her- 
ald,  came  here  just  in  time  to  wit¬ 
ness  two  of  the  year’s  top  news 
events.  On  Palm  Sunday  he  saw 
Communist  and  Christian  Demo¬ 
crat  Senators  engage  in  the  wildest 
knock-down  free-for-all  brawl 
ever  recorded  in  this  country’s  par¬ 
liamentary  history. 

The  next  day  Colonel  McCor¬ 
mick  was  able  to  give  a  first-hand 
report  of  a  nation-wide  general 
strike  called  by  Italian  Reds. 

In  addition  to  visiting  the  capi¬ 
tal,  Col.  and  Mrs.  McCormick 
spent  several  days  sight-seeing  in 
Florence,  Pisa  and  Milan.  Chicago 
Tribune  Correspondent  Hank 
Wales  acted  as  guide. 

4c  ♦ 

Ex-foreign  Correspondent  Frank 
Gervasi,  who  is  now  with  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Agency’s  Information 
Bureau  here,  has  just  finished  a 
TV  film  for  the  Ford  Foundation’s 
“Omnibus”.  .  .  Recent  visitors  in¬ 
clude  Ivan  Annenberg,  circulation 
manager  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News;  J.  David  Stern,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Post  and 
Philadelphia  Record;  JS  Gray, 
publisher  of  the  Monroe  (Mich.) 
Evening  News. 

*  *  * 

Don  Huth,  accompanied  by  the 
Missus,  abandoned  the  AP  Manila 
Bureau  for  an  Easter  vacation  in 
Rome.  .  .  Among  old  friends  he 
met  here  were  AP’s  Stan  Swinton 
and  Jim  Pringle,  who  covered  the 
Korean  front  with  Bush  two  years 
ago.  .  .  Swinton,  incidentally,  is 
taking  a  short  Stateside  leave  on 
April  16  to  visit  his  mother.  .  . 
And  while  on  the  subject  of  the 
Associated  Press,  Mark  Purdue  of 
that  service  has  left  Rome  for 
Teheran  by  way  of  Cairo  and 
Beirut  after  a  six-week  European 
vacation. 

*  *  * 

Italian  newspaper  publishers 
worried  over  the  serious  compe¬ 
tition  and  inroads  made  by  the 
State-owned  radio  network,  which 
is  pulling  advertisers  away  from 
newspapers,  are  calling  for  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  bill  to  restrict  commer¬ 
cials  on  the  air.  .  .  .  Milan  papers 
recently  published  photos  of  the 
“world’s  richest  girl,  Barbara 

Hutton”,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
vacationing  secretly  at  Lake  Como. 
.  .  .  Later,  they  discovered  that  the 
Barbara  Hutton  was  an  American 
spinster  from  Los  Angeles  and  not 
the  much-married  Woolworth  heir¬ 
ess,  Babs  Hutton. 

*  .  . 

Another  boner  was  pulled  by 
the  weekly  Illustrated  Journal  of 


Rome,  which  published  a  fiont- 
page  picture  of  the  new  Ambas- 
adress  to  Italy,  Clare  Booth  1  uce, 
shown  when  she  played  the  stage 
role  of  “Cleopatra”.  .  .  The  photo¬ 
graph,  of  course,  was  of  actress 
Clair  Luce  and  not  the  wife  of 
the  publisher  of  Time  and  Life.  . . 
Speaking  of  Time  and  Life,  one  of 
their  Rome  correspondents  was 
asked  the  other  day:  “Which 
magazine  do  you  represent?” 

“Neither,”  he  replied  proudly, 

“I’m  with  the  Embassy  now!” 

■ 

Bill  Strand  Heads 
Office  of  Territories 

Washingto  n — William  C. 
Strand,  executive  city  editor  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times- 
Herald  and  former  Chicago  (111.) 
Tribune  reporter,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Territories  in  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment.  He  was  recommended  for 
the  post  by  Interior  Secretary  Mc¬ 
Kay. 

Mr.  Strand,  43,  is  a  native  of 
Chicago  who  began  his  newspaper  > 
career  with  the  Chicago  City  News 
Bureau  in  1934,  and  became  a 
Chicago  Tribune  staffer  in  1937.  ? 

In  1940  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Tribune’s  Washington  bureau  and 
three  years  later  became  a  war 
correspondent  for  the  Tribune, 
serving  in  the  European  and  Medi¬ 
terranean  theatres. 

In  1945  he  returned  to  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  Washington  bureau  and 
two  years  later  left  to  become 
general  manager  of  the  Fairbanks 
(Alaska)  Daily  News  -  Miner 
where  he  remained  for  three 
years.  He  was  named  executive 
city  editor  of  the  Times-Herald  in 
1951. 

■ 

500  Phila.  Bulletin 
Workers  Get  Insignia 

Philadelphia — Service  emblems 
were  awarded  April  9  and  10  to 
500  employes  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  who  have  been  with  the 
newspaper  from  5  to  50  years. 
Robert  McLean,  president  of  the 
Bulletin,  presented  the  awards. 

The  emblems,  bearing  the  name 
of  the  Bulletin,  have  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper  page  with  an 
hour  glass  containing  a  number 
indicating  length  of  service.  Those 
representing  more  than  25  years 
with  the  newspaper  are  set  with 
diamonds. 

■ 

Service  Men's  Page 
In  Sunday  Edition 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  —  The 
Winston-Salem  Journal  and  Sen¬ 
tinel  prints  its  service  edition, 
“News  from  Home,”  as  a  regular 
part  of  the  Sunday  edition,  four 
columns  wide  and  about  10  to  12 
inches  deep.  The  back  page  of 
the  service  paper  is  printed  on  the 
reverse  of  the  front  page.  It  is 
edited  by  Bill  Woestendiek  of  the 
Journal  staff,  who  served  a  tour 
of  duty  in  Korea. 
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Stay  on  Top  of  world  News 


EDGAR  ANSEL 


MOWRER 


#  year  after  year  in  the  first  rank  of  outstanding  news  analysts 

•  winner  of  the  coveted  Pulitzer  Prize  for  distinguished  foreign  news 
reporting 

•  foremost  authority  on  world  affairs  now  writing  for 
American  newspapers 

You  need  MOWRER — for  complete  coverage  of  all  the  critical  fronts  in  the 
hot*and>cold  war 

Get  either  or  both  of  MOWRER’S  two  great  news-features: 

1,  ON  WORLD  AFFAIRS — 450- word  report  for  release  3  times  a  week 

2.  WHAT’S  YOUR  QUESTION  ON  WORLD  AFFAIRS?— once  a  week 

question-and-answer  forum  answering  your  readers’  ques¬ 
tions  on  Korea,  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  the  UN  and  the 
other  vital  topics  in  today’s  news. 

WIRE  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  RATES 


Then  Grid’s  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 

IGENERAL  FE  ATU  RES  CORPOR  ATI  O  N 


250  PARK  AVEWUE 
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DEPENDABLE  POWER  provided  by  G-E  electronic  pressdrive  on  editions  of  Oklahoma  City  Times  and  The  Daily  Oklahoman 

Goss  Headliner  permits  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company  to  run  at  average  of  60,000-pph,  when  required  in  daily  production. 


Oklahoma  City  Times  runs  81,000 


FULL  SPEED  PASTES  are  no  problem  at  Oklahoma  Publishing  PRODUCTION  CONTINUITY  is  aided  by  dependable  control; 

Company — even  at  60,000-pph — as  G-E  Thy-mo-trol*  speed  G-E  drive  eliminates  threading  motors,  gears,  clutches,  and 

matching  provides  positive  splices  regardless  of  press  speed.  mechanical  brakes,  greatly  reducing  mechanical  maintenance. 

CH>9rai  Bhctrk  tro<hmcrk. 
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RUGGED,  LONG-LIFE  G-E  power  and  control  equipment  is 
housed  in  these  compact  cubicles  for  easy  accessibility;  simpli¬ 
fied  control  has  long-life  tubes,  contains  no  power  contactors. 


INDIVIDUAL  G-E  DRIVE  MOTORS  for  each  unit  are  press- 
mounted.  Rated  at  50  hp,  they  provide  plenty  of  smooth, 
dependable  power  for  high-speed  newspaper  production. 


G-E  electronic  drive  powers  new  Goss  Headliner  press 
to  meet  60,000-ppli  pace  for  all  editions  at  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company 


Mr.  L.  S.  Vance,  Business  and  Production  Manager 
of  the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  The 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City  Times,  says  of 
their  new  G-E  electronic  press  drive:  “The  ease  of 
installation  and  start-up  met  all  our  specifications. 
We  started  up  on  time  because  all  the  equipment 
arrived  on  the  promised  delivery  dates. 

“Recently,  we  were  running  a  few  minutes  late 
and  needed  57,000  papers  during  the  next  hour.  We 
ended  up  with  a  net  production  of  57,000  in  56  minutes 
— and  we  hit  the  street  on  time.  The  presses  actually 


exceed  60,000-pph  many  times  during  daily  produc¬ 
tion.”  The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company  editions 
now  start  later  and  finish  earlier  using  one  press  with 
G-E  electronic  press  drive  than  they  did  previously 
using  two  presses. 

Dependable  power,  smooth  acceleration  and  brak¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  dependable  service,  are  only  a  few  of 
the  many  advantages  of  low-maintenance  G-E  elec¬ 
tronic  press  drive.  For  complete  information  contact 
your  nearest  General  Electric  Apparatus  Sales  Office 
or  write  for  Bulletin  GEA-5523  .  .  .  today! 

General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady  5,  N.  Y.  65j-26 


Engineered  Electrical  Systems  for  Newspaper  Plants 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


Thomson  Group 

continued  from  page  19 

for  each  local,  classified  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  The  report  al¬ 
so  gives  data  on  cumulative  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  for  the  current 
year  and  comparison  with  previous 
year,  for  the  average  monthly 
rate,  percentage  of  expected  ad¬ 
vertising  obtained  and  estimation 
at  end  of  the  month.  It  gives 
number  of  pages  of  the  paper  that 
week,  how  many  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing  per  page,  circulation  average 
for  previous  month,  publishing 
days  for  the  report,  and  average 
number  of  columns  of  editorial 
content  per  page.  There  is  space 
for  comments  by  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  paper. 

A  monthly  profit  and  loss 
statement  is  sent  to  the  head  of¬ 
fice  by  each  paper  listing  all  the 
classifications  for  revenue  and  ex¬ 
penses.  Each  classification,  they 
are  all  numbered,  is  reported  un¬ 
der  the  following  headings:  cur¬ 
rent  month  this  year,  month  bud¬ 
get,  to  date  this  year,  to  date  bud¬ 
get,  current  month  last  year,  to 
date  last  year.  The  statement 
gives  Roy  Thomson  and  Jack 
Davidson,  executive  assistant,  and 
top  executives,  a  quick  look  over 
the  operations  of  each  section  of 
each  individual  paper. 

Group-Buying  Economies 

Economies  in  operation  are  put 
into  effect  wherever  possible  in  the 


group.  Ihus  buying  of  major 
capital  equipment  is  done  for  all 
papers  in  the  group,  since  the  cap¬ 
ital  expenditure  is  one  for  the 
central  office.  Some  items  of 
maintenance  equipment  are  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  group  at  a  discount, 
such  as  carrier  bags,  which  are 
made  up  to  specifications  of  each 
individual  paper  by  the  one  sup¬ 
plier.  Some  editorial  syndicate 
features  are  purchased  by  the 
group,  but  editors  are  free  to  use 
such  features  as  they  wish  for 
the  improvement  of  each  paper. 

.Applications  for  jobs  in  all  de¬ 
partments  of  the  chain  often  are 
handled  through  the  central  office, 
which  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for 
newspapermen  wanting  positions. 

A  further  expansion  of  the 
Thomson  Newspapers  is  in  process 
with  some  Canadian  weeklies  and 
some  Briti-sh  newspapers  to  be  pur¬ 
chased. 

■ 

Sunday  Newspapers 
Shipped  Overseas 

Oakland,  Calif. — Weekly  ship¬ 
ments  of  Sunday  editions  of  the 
Oakland  Tribune  have  brought  ap¬ 
preciative  messages  from  troops 
serving  in  Korea,  reports  John  H. 
McCourtney,  circulation  manager. 
The  Tribune  weekly  sends  1,000 
returns  overseas  by  government 
transportation. 

Thanks  stressing  the  morale¬ 
building  value  of  the  newspapers 
were  recently  received  from  Gen. 
Mark  Clark,  the  Tribune  reported. 


Bobby  Buys  A  Bond 
From  Mary  Pickford 

Pittsburgh  —  A  Brownsville, 
Pa.,  newspaperboy  had  an  idea  a 
few  weeks  ago  that  paid  off  in 
thrills  for  him  and  in  good  pub¬ 
licity  for  his  newspaper  —  the 
Pittsburgh  Press. 

Bobby  Richards  read  in  the 
Press  about  Mamie  Eisenhower 
and  Mary  Pickford  starting  the 
April  bond  selling  campaign.  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Eisen¬ 
hower  in  which  he  said  he  hoped 
he  could  be  the  first  bond  buyer 
in  the  campaign. 

Mrs.  Eisenhower  replied  to  him 
and  asked  that  he  go  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  if  possible,  to  receive  the 
$25  bond  for  his  $18.75  from 
Mary  Pickford  in  the  “kickoff”  at 
the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel. 

Quite  proud  of  Bobby,  the  Press 
sent  Bobby  and  his  mother  to 
Philadelphia  by  plane  for  the  big 
dinner.  Bobby  met  Miss  Pickford 
and  received  his  bond. 

Bobby  returned  to  his  route  in 
Brownsville  the  next  day  and 
started  saving  to  buy  more  bonds. 


Emde  in  Research  Firm 

Charles  Emde,  formerly  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  American 
Press  Association,  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  executive  vicepresident  of  Fact 
Finders  Associates,  Inc.,  a  market¬ 
ing  re.search  organization  in  New 
York  City. 


Story  Gets  $4,100 
For  Cancer  Victim 

Cincinnati — For  years,  James 
T.  Golden,  Jr.,  has  been  the  En¬ 
quirer's  medical  reporter,  putting 
moisture  into  dry  stuff,  so  that  lay 
readers  may  understand  it. 

A  few  days  ago,  Jim  got  a  story 
that  dampened  his  eyes.  Lowell 
Thompson,  7,  a  cancer  victim,  was 
near  death,  and  his  parents  were 
destitute.  Jim's  fingers  trembled  as 
he  typed  out  a  story  that  made 
1.200  readers  send  cards  and  let¬ 
ters  to  the  Thompson  family,  with 
gifts  ranging  from  50  cents  to  $75, 
a  total  of  $4,100. 

The  boy  died,  but  there  were 
enough  funds  for  the  funeral  and 
medical  expenses  and  to  keep 
Lowell’s  five  small  sisters  in  food 
and  clothing,  until  the  father  can 
find  a  job. 


Coe  Writes  Column 
In  Miami  Daily  News 

Miami  —  Charles  Francis  Coe, 
noted  novelist,  has  joined  the  Mi¬ 
ami  Daily  News  as  columnist. 

Mr.  Coe,  who  practices  law  in 
Palm  Beach  where  he  now  reside.s, 
is  writing  four  columns  a  week, 
each  Sunday,  Monday,  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Friday.  His  subjects  are 
as  broad  as  his  career,  giving  read¬ 
ers  a  sample  of  the  Literary  Mr. 
Coe,  the  Legal  Mr.  Coe  and  the 
Sports  Enthusiast  “Socker”  Coe. 
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Oil  the  oecas'ion  of  our  riOth  anniversary,  we  want  to 
thank  our  piihlishers.  the  advertisers,  advertising 
afieneies.  district  niaiiaf;ers,  and  all  the  others  with 
whom  we  do  husiness  for  the  i-onfidence  and  faith 
the\  ha\e  inaiiifesled  in  ns  through  the  \ears. 


A.  W.  ALLEN 
1867-1951 


T.  L.  I.  KLAPP,  JR. 
1884-1951 


Our  ser\iee  to  the  majoritx  of  our  news[ia|K*rs  will 
average  well  over  twent\-live  vears.  and  some  of 
them  ha\e  lieeii  with  us  the  entire  hft\  \ears. 


Our  |»reseul  maiiagemeiit.  whieh  has  eome  up  from 
within  our  own  organi/ation.  will  eoiitinue  to  serv¬ 
ice  our  puhlishers.  ever  mindful  of  the  changing 
temiM)  of  the  times. 


I.  W.  TURNBELL 
Vic«  PrMid«nt 
New  York  Ottice 


J.  S.  McANULTY 
Vice  President 
Chicago  Office 


E.  F.  BINDER 
President 
Chicago  Office 


Vice  President 
Detroit  Office 
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COMICS  THAT  BUILD 

READERSHIP 


7  DAYS  Jo*  Paleoka  Ttrry 
Dick  Tracy  Honry 
Orphoa  Annit 
Mark  Trail  Pogo 
Stove  Conyon  Jiggt 
Smiling  Jock  Rox  Morgan  i 
Moon  Mellins 
Brenda  Star  Smitty 
Dennis  the  Menace 
There  Ought  to  b*  a  Law 

SUNDAY  Carnival  Snookems 
°  ^  ^  Kotienjammer  Kids 
Oor  Bearding  House 
Winnie  Winkle  Sad  Sock 
Off  the  Record 
Out  Our  Way  Popoye 

tor  Fuu  coioe  ioth  daiiy  t  Sunday 


Wttftrn  N«w  York'* 

9wlv  Morning  and  Sunday  Nowtpapor 
REPRESENTATIVES: 

SCOLARO,  MEEKER  &  SCOTT 

ACCURACY. 


A  "MUST"  IN  EVERY 
NEWSPAPER  OFFICE 


MAIL  ORDER  DIVISION 

AMERICANA  CORPORATION 

333  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  III. 


Ov«r  too  pooes  of  vital  .  .  .  ally* 
facts  plvs  maps,  charts,  and  tables. 
Complata  pictorial  cevcraqe  of  ma* 
jor  news  avents  of  1952. 

This  quick,  easy  and  accuratn  rofor* 
•ncc  material  in  the  31st  edition  of 
the  Americana  Annual  Is  the  finest 
and  most  complete  ever  compiled  by 
our  oditors.  300  world  famed  author* 
ifios  also  contributo  to  hoop  you 
posted  on  important  happoninqs  of 
1952. 

The  Americana  Annual  will  save 
countless  hours  of  rosoarch.  Write 
for  a  copy  on  approval.  Wo'll  bill 
you  the  roquiar  pubishor's  prico  of 
510  plus  postoqo.  If  you  send  chock 
or  money  order  we'll  prepay  postoqe. 

Oescripfive  folder  ovoilob/e.  Write 
Dept.  EP'I. 


Big  Achievements 

continued  from  page  20 


Ted  Dealey; 

“Perhaps  the  most  important 
improvement  in  American  news¬ 
papers  in  the  last  fifty  years  was 
the  development  of  world  wide 
news  coverage  in  both  words  and 
pictures.  Today’s  important  events, 
no  matter  where  they  occur,  may 
be  recited  and  illustrated  in  to¬ 
morrow  morning's  newspapers 
around  the  world.  This  brings 
people  everywhere  an  informed 
relation  with  each  other  and 
should  promote  a  better  under¬ 
standing  and  thus  nurture  the  hope 
of  world  peace.  Many  are  familiar 
with  the  factors  that  have  pro¬ 
duced  this  improvement,  such  as 
extension  of  American  press  servi¬ 
ces  to  other  continents,  greater 
and  swifter  communication  facili¬ 
ties,  development  of  wirephoto, 
the  challenge  of  radio  and  the  in¬ 
volvement  of  America  in  two 
world  wars.  One  may  consider 
also  the  comparatively  recent  ex¬ 
pansion  in  the  service  of  back¬ 
ground  and  interpretation  designed 
to  give  the  reader  the  significance 
of  the  news  and  how  it  may  affect 
his  daily  life  and  the  training  in 
fundamentals  available  in  schools 
of  journalism  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  specialists  in  the  various 
fields  of  public  interest.” 

Frank  E.  Gannett: 

“I  should  like  to  look  forward 
as  well  as  backward.  One  impor¬ 
tant  change  in  the  last  half-centu¬ 
ry  has  been  the  increased  cost  of 
producing  newspapers.  Many 
i  newspapers  have  gone  out  of  busi- 
,  ness  as  a  result  of  increased  costs 
!  and  increased  competition.  The 
surviving  newspapers  are  of  course 
incomparably  superior  to  anything 
readers  even  dreamed  about  many 
years  ago.  They  are  stronger  and 
more  independent  —  independent 
of  every  harmful  influence;  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  public  good.  But  my 
great  hope  is  that  we  can  find 
cheaper  means  of  producing  news¬ 
papers  so  that  once  again  there 
can  be  more  newspapers  and 
much  cheaper;  I’d  like  to  see  the 
return  of  the  one-cent  newspaper! 
That  is  not  possible  under  present 
conditions,  but  research  now  un¬ 
der  way,  and  in  which  I  have 
great  confidence,  ultimately  may 
make  it  possible  once  again.  This 
research  holds  possibilities  far  be¬ 
yond  the  borders  of  our  own 
country;  it  can  help  bring  peace 
in  the  world,  and  then  preserve 
that  peace,  by  making  possible  the 
cheap  distribution  in  backward 
areas  of  TRUTH.  The  truth  can 
make  men  free.  First  we  must  get 
the  truth  to  all.  We  are  working 
toward  processes  which  will  make 
that  practicable.  To  me,  it  is  the 
great  hope  of  the  future.  .  . 

Houston  Harte: 

“If  one  is  speaking  of  editorial 
content,  I  think  it  is  the  restrained 
tone  of  editorial  comment;  if  you 
mean  news  coverage  it  is  the 


marked  improvement  in  factual 
reporting  free  from  most  of  the 
partisan  twists;  if  mechanical  de¬ 
velopment  is  meant,  it  is  the  Tele¬ 
type  plus  wirephoto  plus  the  Tele¬ 
typesetter.” 

CoL.  Robert  McCormick: 
“Wirephoto.” 

Robert  McLean: 

“Nominate  for  most  important 
development  in  American  news¬ 
papers  the  growth  of  balanced  re¬ 
porting  seeking  to  present  as  many 
sides  of  an  event  or  controversy 
as  is  necessary  for  public  under¬ 
standing.  With  this  should  be 
coupled  the  growth  of  thoughtful 
editorial  expression  as  distinct 
from  opinionated  often  vitupera¬ 
tive  expression  of  the  ‘good  old 
days’  plus  the  public  is  better 
served.” 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam: 

“I  would  say  that  relatively 
there  has  been  little  improvement 
in  the  mechanical  production  of 
newspapers  during  the  last  50 
years.  Compared  to  the  automo¬ 
tive  and  electronic  industries,  this 
newspaper  production  is  still  pant¬ 
ing  and  puffing  in  the  horse  and 
buggy  era.  But  thank  God,  pub¬ 
lishers.  editors,  managing  editors 
and  editorial  personnel  of  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  finally  have  be¬ 
come  alert  to  their  responsibilities. 
They  have  accepted  their  role  as 
custodians  of  freedom,  both  for 
America  and  the  world.  If  the 
United  States  escapes  the  terrible 
travail  of  totalitarianism,  it  will  be 
due  to  the  conscience  and  the 
courage  of  American  newspapers. 
The  destiny  of  freedom  rides  on 
the  conduct  of  the  American  press 
during  the  next  half  century.” 

Victor  Bidder: 

“I  regard  the  most  important 
developments  in  newspapers  over 
the  past  fifty  years  to  be  the  Tele¬ 
type,  the  wirephoto,  and  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  syndicated  colum¬ 
nists’  material.” 

Frank  E.  Tripp: 

“1.  The  most  important  devel¬ 
opment  affecting  newspapers  in  50 
years — the  improvements  in  com¬ 
munications  and  the  way  papers 
have  harnessed  them.  2.  Despite 
the  scoffers,  papers  have  become, 
as  a  whole,  independent,  objective, 
honest.  Fifty  years  ago,  80%  of 
them  had  a  personal  axe  to  grind. 
3.  Introduction  of  pictures, 
through  invention  of  new  cameras, 
film,  lenses.  4.  Ever  expanding 
transportation,  which  widened  the 
area  of  distribution.  The  real  im¬ 
portance  of  this  is  that  it  made 
papers  local  in  their  scope  and 
forced  them  to  concentrate  on 
their  own  areas,  thereby  establish¬ 
ing  what  we  call  ‘newspaper  mar¬ 
kets,’  the  thing  that,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  will  let  newspapers  survive 
the  impact  of  any  competition. 
5.  Mechanically  —  stereotyping, 
electrotyping,  faster  engraving, 
bigger,  faster  presses,  of  course. 
Various  typesetting  machines  and 
their  continuous  improvement, 
should  not  be  ignored — but  the 
basic  mechanical  typesetter  pre¬ 


dates  the  50  year  period. 

6  Above  all  of  these,  obviously 
comes  the  personnel.  There  has 
been  developed  and  kept  a  more 
substantial,  more  intelligent  per¬ 
sonnel.  With  it  also  came  a  high¬ 
er  grade  of  intelligence  and  re¬ 
sourcefulness  among  executives. 
Still  there  are  publishers  who 
would  like  to  revert  to  the  day 
when  ‘God’  sat  in  the  front  office 
— and  go  broke  pronto,  is  my 
guess.  Today  we  have  NEWSpa- 
pers;  which  reviled  as  they  are, 
imperfect  as  they  are.  go  forging 
ahead  against  competition  which 
v.'as  to  destroy  them.  Fifty-four 
Million  Americans  can’t  be  wrong 
— not  every  day  of  the  year  at  5c 
a  copy.  They  would  first  laugh, 
then  ignore  the  average  penny  pa¬ 
per  of  50  years  ago.” 

Objectivity 

Basil  L.  Walters  and  .A.  T. 
Burch  of  the  Knight  Newspapers: 

“We  nominate  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  development  an  intangible 
in  the  spirit  of  editorial  opera¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  new  interpretation 
of  the  duty  of  objectivity  in  re¬ 
porting.  The  new  emphasis  rejects 
a  conception  of  objectivity  limited 
to  a  dead-pan  rendering  of  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting.  It  aims  to 
tell  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
whole  truth,  not  merely  the  part 
that  projects  above  the  surface  of 
official  handouts  and  secretary’s 
reports.  It  emphasizes  the  why,  as 
well  as  the  who,  when  and  what 
of  significant  events.  There  is 
never  any  final  answer  to  the 
question  ‘Why?’  First  causes  are 
a  long  way  off  and  it  can  be  ar¬ 
gued  that  they  were  predestined 
in  the  first  act  of  creation.  But 
when  you  push  the  search  for  the 
reason  why,  you  bring  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  facts  that  give  meaning  to 
today’s  events.  This  is  not  to  deny 
the  duty  of  objectivity  in  report¬ 
ing.  It  is  to  make  objectivity  real, 
fruitful  and  rewarding.  The  trend 
toward  reporting  of  this  character 
is  the  most  interesting  trend  in 
contemporary  journalism,  and  it 
may  be  the  most  important  of  the 
half-century.” 

a 

Washington  State  Press 
Women  Name  Winners 

Seattle,  Wash. — Miss  Lulu  M. 
Fairbanks,  Alaska  (Wash.) 
Weekly,  state  contest  chairman, 
has  announced  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Press  Women  the  winners  of 
1953  competitive  awards. 

Names  and  press  affiliation  are 
as  follows: 

Soester  1.  Anthon,  Yakima  Re¬ 
public  and  Yakima  Herald,  edi¬ 
torial,  biography,  interview,  col¬ 
umn  —  weekly  and  daily;  Mn* 
Frances  Gallagher,  Port  Angeles 
Evening  News,  news  story,  feature 
story  in  daily;  Miss  Edith  D. 
Smith,  the  Washington  Farmer, 
feature  story  in  magazine;  Mrs. 
H.  F.  Weekworth,  North  Central 
Outlook,  feature  story  in  weekly; 
Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Wilson,  Marysville 
Globe,  newspaper  published  by  a 
woman. 
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mARlLL'S 

MET^Usb.lMK  JtELlVERT 

of  NEWSPAPER  BLRGK  and  COLOR  INKS 
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ACCURACY  OF  MEASUREMENT 

The  meters  on  Morrill  tank  trucks  are  calibiated 
to  within  1/40  of  1%  (plus  or  minus)  of  absolute 
accuracy.  Each  meter  is  officially  inspected,  ap¬ 
proved  and  sealed  by  the  proper  authorities  in 
the  city  where  that  particular  truck  operates. 

YOU  DON'T  PAY  FOR  AIR 

The  faucet,  which  is  bolted  directly  to  the  meter, 
combines  the  high  speed,  positive  closing  and 
non-dripping  characteristics  so  desirable  for  me¬ 
tered  ink  delivery.  There's  no  danger  of  air  being 
drawn  into  the  meter  when  the  truck  tank  runs 
dry.  as  a  special  air  eliminator  breaks  the  siphon. 

NO  INK  SPILLS  OR  TANK  OVERFLOWS 

The  possibility  of  ink  spills  and  tank  overflows 
in  a  newspaper  pressroom  is  virtually  elimi¬ 
nated  as  the  meter  is  set  to  supply  the  exact 
amount  required  to  fill  the  storage  tank.  When 
a  few  gallons  remain  to  be  delivered  the  de- 
celerator  begins  to  shut  off  the  flow  in  successive 
steps  so  that  the  last  drop  is  delivered  and  the 
valve  closed  with  minimum  shock. 

You  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of  MORRILL 
METERED  INK  DELIVERY  at  no  extra  cost. 
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GEO.  H.  MORRILL  GO. 

DIVISION  OF  SUN  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

lO^H  STREET  &  44TH  AVENUE  •  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  ST.  LOUIS-FORT  WORTH 
SEATTLE  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  *  LOS  ANGELES  •  TORONTO.  CANADA 
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does  Science  Service  grow? 

Because  this  press  syndicate  gives  readers 
the  type  of  news  coverage  they  want  .  .  . 
instructive,  exclusive,  accurate.  Top  news 
in  every  science  is  written  hy  top  scientist- 
reporters.  each  one  a  specialist  in  his  own 
field. 

By  wire  .  .  .  800  words  daily  to  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  eountry 

By  daily  mail  .  .  .  complete  coverage  of 
science  including  pre-<lated  releases 

eekly  Feature  Packet  for  daily  t»r  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  usage.  By-lined,  illustrated  lead  story  on 
some  new  development  in  science  and  industry. 
New  Machines  and  (Gadgets  column,  with  illustra¬ 
tion,  forecasts  merchandise  about  to  come  on  the 
market.  Nature  Ramblings  provides  a  timely 
calendar  of  events  in  the  out-of-doors. 

Features : 

YOUR  HEALTH:  Here's  How!  gives  up-to-date 
advice  on  diet,  child  care  and  the  latest  advances 
in  medicine.  Monthly  Map  of  the  Stars,  hy  Janies 
Stokley,  keeps  readers  informed  on  astronomical 
events  as  well  as  providing  the  most  understand¬ 
able  star  chart.  Filler  service.  Science  Shorts, 
made  up  of  forty-two  sentence  paragraphs  on 
scientific  subjects. 

Why 

does  the  National  Science  Fair  grow? 

Because  this  local-national  program  gives  readers, 
communities,  educators  and  young  scientists-of- 
tomorrow  amazing  opportunities.  Science  Service 
correlated  local  science  fairs  into  a  national  activ¬ 
ity  in  1950.  13  areas  entered  the  first  year,  15 

in  1951,  19  in  1952  and  this  year  (to  date)  30 
areas  from  Coast-to-Coast  will  participate  in  the 
Fourth  National  Science  Fair  in  Oak  Ridge,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  May  7-9.  19.5.3  (Exclusive  with  Science 
Service.) 

Let  us  work  with  you  in  giving  your  readers  top 
scientific  coverage  and  in  cooperating  wdth  your 
schools  in  the  national  science  fair  program. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

1719  N  Street,  Northwest  Washington  6,  D.  G. 


PROMOTION 

Detroit  Success  Story 
About  12-Page  Ad 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


There  are  indications  that  an 
interesting  trend  may  be  develop¬ 
ing  in  advertising.  While  both 
radio  and  television  are  seeking 
fractional  sponsors,  who  will  buy 
only  part  of  a  program,' or  share 
its  sponsorship  on  different  weeks, 
newspapers  are  finding  multiple 
advertisers,  who  use  multiple 
pages  or  even  whole  separate  sec¬ 
tions.  The  separate  section  idea 
particularly  seems  to  be  popular 
and  spreading. 

A  very  decided  boost  to  the 
separate  section  idea  should  re¬ 
sult  from  a  hard-hitting  promo¬ 
tion  just  issued  by  the  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

This  is  a  simple  folder,  printed 
in  two  colors,  that  contains  two 
enclosures.  It  commands  serious 
attention  right  from  its  caption, 
“How  to  sell  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  merchandise.”  The  an¬ 
swer,  of  course,  lies  inside,  and 
if  you're  in  your  right  mind, 
which  is  to  say  in  a  money-mak¬ 
ing  mind,  you  open  it  quickly. 

Inside  you  find  a  miniature 
reproduction  in  black  and  white 
of  a  12-page  colorgravure  section 
contained  last  December  14  in  the 
Sunday  Free  Press.  The  section 
was  a  Christmas  catalogue  adver¬ 
tisement  of  the  Cunningham  Drug 
Stores,  of  which  there  are  107  in 
Detroit. 

You  find  also  a  reprint  of  an 
advertisement  published  rather 
widely  by  the  Free  Press  that  re¬ 
ports  the  results  of  this  Cunning¬ 
ham  special  section.  These  were 
“a  total  of  $1,000,000  in  sales  .  ,  . 
in  10  days’  time,  or  at  the  rate 
of  $83,000  per  page.  This  is  an 
amazing  record  of  results  at  an 
advertising  cost  of  less  than 
l>/2%.” 

Just  to  prove  that  hard  sales 
results  of  this  kind  are  not  un¬ 
usual  for  Free  Press  advertisers, 
the  folder  notes  also  that  “a  page 
of  $10.95  dresses  .  .  .  sold  over 
6,000”  while  another  “page  of 
$14.95  dresses  .  .  .  rolled  up  over 
$60,000  in  sales.” 

Lots  of  newspapers  can  dupli¬ 
cate  this  kind  of  result  story  in 
their  markets.  The  sad  part  seems 
to  be  that  they  are  either  too 
shortsighted  or  too  lazy  to  go 
after  them  and  promote  them.  We 
know  of  no  better  promotion  a 
newspaper  can  do  for  itself,  or  for 
the  whole  newspaper  industry, 
than  this  kind  of  factual  dollars- 
and-cents  result  report.  The  Free 
Press  deserves  a  standing  vote  of 
thanks. 

Beyond  the  rates 

A  simple  4-page  folder  now  in 
the  mails  from  the  San  Francisco 


Examiner  packs  terrific  promotion¬ 
al  appeal.  “This  sort  of  thing 
isn’t  on  the  rate  card  .  .  .”  is  the 
intriguing  caption.  The  folder  tells 
the  story  of  the  sixth  annual  free 
basketball  school  the  Examiner 
sponsored  recently,  and  the  re¬ 
sponse  this  drew  both  in  attend¬ 
ance  and  in  unsolicited  letters. 

The  school  consisted  of  eight 
sessions  held  throughout  San 
Francisco.  More  than  2,400 
youngsters,  5  to  21,  attended,  plus 
some  2,000  spectators,  mostly  par¬ 
ents.  The  kids  got  expert  coach¬ 
ing,  and  saw  some  hot  profession¬ 
al  playing. 

“When  people  are  moved  to  sit 
down  and  write  us  letters,”  the 
folder  notes,  “our  newspaper  must 
command  a  special  kind  of  affec¬ 
tion  and  attention.  This  ...  is 
not  on  the  rate  card.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  you  can’t  reduce  to  circula¬ 
tion  figures  or  dollars  and  cents. 
But  it’s  there  all  the  time,  never¬ 
theless  .  .  .  working  all  the  time 
for  Examiner  advertisers,  too.” 

A  good  story  that  justifies  its 
neat  moral. 

Sewing  Contest 

Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen 
is  finding  the  amateur  sewing  con¬ 
test  a  highly  .successful  promo¬ 
tion.  Its  third  contest  in  a  year 
ended  last  week  with  a  crowd  of 
1,200,  nearly  40%  men,  attending 
the  final  judging,  which  was  in 
the  form  of  a  fashion  show.  Near¬ 
ly  1,000  women  had  turned  in 
entry  blanks  for  this  contest,  500 
of  them  actually  submitting  fin¬ 
ished  garments. 

“Nine  stores  cooperate  with  the 
Citizen  in  the  contest,”  reports 
William  S.  Milbum,  community 
service  editor.  “They  provide  mer¬ 
chandise  certificates  as  prizes.  The 
contest  is  open  to  everyone  ex¬ 
cept  professional  dressmakers  and 
employes  of  the  Citizen  and  the 
stores.  There  is  no  entry  fee,  and 
no  purchase  requirement. 

“Judges  examine  every  garment 
submitted,  selecting  about  85  for 
modeling  at  the  fashion  show. 
Prize  winners  are  chosen  from 
these  on  the  basis  of  fit,  style  and 
suitability  for  the  wearer. 

“The  contests  have  more  than 
paid  off  in  goodwill  and  increased 
circulation.” 
la  the  Bag 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar  have 
pulled  up  an  old  promotional  de¬ 
vice  and  are  making  effective  use 
of  it.  The  initial  letters  of  the  pa¬ 
pers’  names  spell  CAPS,  so  their 
new  trade  paper  ads  urge  you  to 
“Put  it  in  CAPs.” 
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STEREOTYPER'S 
PRE-SHRINK  AND  FLAT 
DRY  MATRIX  SCORCHER 


FEATURING: 

Pre-Shrink  attachment 
Hinged  instrument  panel 
Thermostatic  Heat  Control 
one-piece  heavy  perfor¬ 
ated  steel  cover. 

OPTIONAL 
Scorching  Timer 
Pre-Shrink  Timer 
Open  front — two  shelves 
Closed  front  (illustrated) 


*  \ 


Bearer  arms  hold  weight 
of  cover  off  mat  and  forms 
an  oven  for  pre-shrink. 

Can  also  be  used  as 
scorcher  with  bearer  arms 
out  of  position. 

Floor  space  31"  x  28" 

Height— cover  closed  33" 
Height — cover  open  56" 
Shipping  weight  250  lbs. 
Rating — 1 1  amps,  on  220  v. 


Showing  bearer  arms  in  position  imder  cover  for  pre-shrink 


AC  DC 

Model  "FC"  without  timer _ $250.00  $275.00 

Model  "FS"  with  one  timer _  275.00  300.00 

Model  "FSP"  with  two  timers _  300.00  325.00 

Prices  f.o.b.  Lynnfield,  Mass. 


PHOTO  DRIER 

Highly  polished  plate  •  Dries  in  15  seconds 
Thermostatically  controlled 

Size  of  drying  plate:  Large  dryer — 26"  x  26" 

Junior  drier — 14"  x  18" 

PRICE:  Large  drier — $400.00 
Junior  drier — $200.00 
f.o.b  Lynnheld,  Mass. 


P.  O.  BOX  421 

AMERICAN 

LYNNFI  EL  D 

PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY 

MASSACHUSETTS 

INCORPORATED 

Birmingham 
News  Co.  Buys 
VHF  Station 

BiRNfiNGHAM.  Ala. — The  Birm¬ 
ingham  News  Company  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  common  stock  of  the 
Television  Corp. 
here  for  a  price 
in  excess  of  $1,- 
500,000.  Televi¬ 
sion  Corp.  oper¬ 
ates  Radio  Sta- 
t  i  o  n  s  W  A  PI 
(AM),  WAFM 
(FM),  and  Tele¬ 
vision  Station 
W  A  F  M  -T  V 
(Channel  13). 

The  stock  was 
purchased  from  Johnston 
Edward  1..  Norton,  who  also  is 
president  of  Coosa  River  News¬ 
print  Co.,  and  Thad  Holt.  Mr. 
Norton  owned  about  three-fourths 
of  the  common  stock  and  Mr. 
Holt  one-fourth. 

The  purchase  was  announced 
by  Henry  P.  Johnston,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Birmingham 
News  Co.  and  for  the  last  16 
years  managing  director  of  the 
News’  radio  properties.  The.se  now 
include  Stations  WSGN  and 
WSGN-FM.  The  stations  are 
.ABC  outlets. 

Mr.  Johnston  said  that  because 


of  FCC  regulations,  the  News  will 
be  unable  to  proceed  with  its  con¬ 
struction  permit  for  a  UHF  tele¬ 
vision  station  Likewise,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  FCC  regulations  will  force 
the  News  to  dispose  of  WSGN 
and  one  of  the  FM  stations. 

Clarence  B.  Hanson,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  News,  said  that  “in 
one  sense  WAPI  is  coming  home 
again.”  His  uncle,  the  late  Vic¬ 
tor  H.  Hanson,  former  publisher 
of  the  paper,  helped  make  possible 
the  establishment  of  WAPI  with  a 
gift  of  $10,000  about  30  years 
ago.  This  gift  was  to  the  endow¬ 
ment  fund  of  Alabama  Polytech¬ 
nic  Institute,  which  was  the  origi¬ 
nal  owner  of  WAPI  and  its  prede¬ 
cessor,  WSY,  Birmingham. 

WAPI  (AM)  is  leased  from 
API,  the  University  of  Alabama 
and  Alabama  College.  This  lease 
will  be  continued  under  sale  ar¬ 
rangements. 

WAPI  (AM)  and  WAFM 
(FM)  are  affiliated  with  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System. 
WAFM-TV  is  affiliated  with  CBS, 
ABC  and  Dumont,  and  these  affil¬ 
iations  wilt  continue,  Mr.  John¬ 
ston  said. 

WAPI  (AM)  operates  on  10,- 
000  watts’  power  in  the  daytime 
and  5,000  watts  at  night.  WAFM 
(FM)  operates  at  an  effective 
radiated  power  of  55,000  watts. 

WAFM-TV  soon  will  increase 
its  power  to  316,000  watts. 


Process  demonstrated  at 


TAPECO'' 

Error  and  rubout  free 
TTS  tape  for  syn¬ 
dicated  Text  features. 

More  than  125  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  now  using  this 
fast,  economical  service  for 
more  than  50  daily  features 
and  special  sections. 

Gallery,  Waldorf  Astoria 


TAPE  PRODUCTION  CORPORATION 

201  E.  42.0  St.,  N.  y.  17,  N.  Y.  Men.  MUrray  Hill  0.7594 


S-T  Reporter 
Gets  Surprise 
On  TV  Program 

Chicago — Virginia  Marmadiike, 
Chicago  Sun-Times  reporter,  went 
to  Hollywood  last  week  to  cover 
a  story.  To  her 
surprise  she  found 
herself  the  hero¬ 
ine  on  “This  Is 
Your  Life,” 

Ralph  Edwards’ 
television  show. 

Miss  Marma- 
duke,  called  “Du¬ 
chess”  by  her  col¬ 
leagues,  went  to 
the  West  Coast 
in  the  belief  that  _ 
the  program  was  Mannaduke 
to  be  based  on  the  life  of  another 
Chicago  woman.  She  had  planned 
to  write  the  story  for  the  Sun- 
Times’  new  Sunday  TV  Prevue 
Magazine. 

On  stage  her  first  surprise  was 
to  hear  the  voice  of  her  father, 
Harvey  C.  Marmaduke,  a  Chicago 
railroad  man.  Later  in  the  show, 
her  mother  made  an  appearance, 
along  with  other  friends,  “past  and 
present,”  including  Irv  Kupcient, 
S-T  columnist. 

Kup  cited  her  series  of  articles 
on  cerebral  palsy,  stories  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  legislative  action  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
children’s  hospital.  At  present. 
Miss  Marmaduke  is  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  behalf  of  LaRabida  Jack- 
son  Park  Sanitarium  for  children 
suffering  from  heart  disease. 

Highlight  of  the  show,  however, 
was  the  appearance  of  the  Jacobs 
family  from  Chicago.  The  S-T  re¬ 
porter  in  1950  lived  with  the  fam¬ 
ily,  then  on  relief,  and  showed 
how  important  it  was  not  to  cut 
the  amount  of  state  funds  to  be 
given  persons  on  relief. 

Miss  Marmaduke,  who  formerly 
was  society  editor  of  the  Herrin 
(111.)  Daily  Journal  before  joining 
the  Chicago  Sun  in  1941  accepted 
the  program  as  a  tribute  to  all 
newspaperwomen. 


Circulation 

Braiders 


Newspapers 
raising'  their 
prices.  Reader 
competition 
keener  than  ev¬ 
er.  Here  is  a 
proven  builder 
ol  circulation 
now  in  use  by 
many  wise 
p  u  b 1 i s  hers 
across  the  map. 


The 

NEWS  VENDOR 


And — oiipcula- 
tion  costs  are 
cut,  too. 

Pool-proof  op¬ 
eration.  Scien¬ 
tifically  de¬ 
signed  and 
built.  Weather¬ 
proof.  Stain¬ 
less  steel  coin 
slot  plate.  Pa¬ 
per  price  indi- 
(fated  below 
4Min  slot  if  de¬ 
sired.  Tamper 
proof.  Rapid 
coin  collecc- 
tion. 


Thousands  in  use.  Servicing  requires  ONLY  the  unlnvolved  insertion  of 
your  papers.  Mounted  easily  on  poles,  stands  or  walls.  Send  for  free 
explanatory  brochure  .  ,  .  illustrated. 

MILWAUKEE  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

1737  NerMi  Palmer  Street  Milwaekee  12,  Wisconsin 


Weeklies  Suiier 
$500,000  Fire 

Blanchester,  Ohio — Fire  on 
.\pril  8  destroyed  the  plant  of  the 
Brown  Publishing  Co.,  owned  by 
Representative  Clarence  J.  Brown 
I  R.-Ohio). 

The  concern  prints  five  weekly 
newspapers,  catalogues  and  sever¬ 
al  magazines, 

Howard  Curless,  vicepresident, 
said  the  damage  to  the  firm’s  as¬ 
sets  was  at  least  $500,000  and 
might  reach  $750,000.  Only  the 
company’s  records  were  saved. 
Clarence  J.  Brown,  Jr.,  said  lino¬ 
types,  color  presses  and  other  ma¬ 
chinery  were  ruined  beyond  repair. 
He  first  estimated  damage  at  $1,- 
000,000,  but  later  pared  the  esti¬ 
mate  down. 
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Rugby  Scholar 
On  Copy  Boy's  Job 

Cincinnati — A  French  newspa¬ 
per  arrived  in  the  Post  editorial 
room,  and  the  new  copy  boy  asked 
if  it  was  “permissible”  for  him  to 
read  it.  “Permissible”!  gasped  Leo 
Hirtl,  the  weekly  magazine  edi¬ 
tor  and  columnist.  “He’s  the  only 
one  here  who  can  read  it.” 

Until  then  the  staff  thought  Pe¬ 
ter  Summerscale  was  just  another 
ordinary  kid.  Listening  to  bis  mild 
British  accent,  however,  made 
them  more  careful  with  their  own 
speech.  Peter,  a  few  months  under 
18,  is  in  America  on  a  Rugby 
scholarship,  plans  to  be  with  the 
Post  six  months,  will  enter  the 
British  Army  in  ^ptember. 

This  chap,  a  son  of  John  Per- 
cival  Summerscle,  British  consul- 
general  to  Munich,  Germany,  was 
born  in  Bagdad,  had  his  early 
schooling  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  studied  at  Rugby.  After  mili¬ 
tary  service  he  will  enter  New 
College,  Oxford,  as  a  special  stu¬ 
dent.  He  expects  to  be  a  jour¬ 
nalist. 


Stories  On  Religion 
In  Booklet  Form 

NASHvatE,  Tenn.  —  Publication 
in  book  form  of  the  third  series  of 
articles  on  “What  My  Religion 
Means  to  Me”  has  been  announced 
by  the  Nashville  Tennesseean. 

The  series  which  ran  for  47  days, 
concluding  on  Easter  Sunday,  was 
written  this  year  by  students  in 
high  schools  and  colleges  in  Nash¬ 
ville.  The  first  series  in  1951  was 
written  by  laymen  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  the  second  series  in  1952 
was  by  church  women. 

In  this  year’s  series  14  denomi¬ 
nations  were  represented.  Included 
were  Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jew¬ 
ish  writers.  Three  of  the  articles 
were  written  by  Negro  students. 

The  booklet  containing  the  1953 
articles  has  been  offered  to  readers 
of  the  paper  through  its  news  col¬ 
umns.  Special  copies  of  the  book¬ 
let  with  the  writer’s  name  em¬ 
bossed  on  it  will  be  presented  to 
the  young  authors  at  a  ceremony 
to  be  held  later  this  month  in 
the  chapel  of  Scarritt  College  for 
church  workers  here. 

In  a  foreword  to  the  booklet 
Coleman  A.  Harwell,  editor  of  the 
Tennessean,  said  that  similar  series 
of  articles  have  appeared  in  news¬ 
papers  in  all  parts  of  America. 
“We  believe  that  no  religious  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  more  widely  adapt¬ 
ed  by  the  newspapers  of  America.” 
he  wrote. 

■ 

7,980  at  Jamboree 

Milwaukee  —  Some  3,000  car¬ 
riers  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
their  parents  made  up  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  7,980  at  the  eighth  annual 
carrier  jamboree  at  the  Milwaukee 
Arena.  Two  hours  of  circus  and 
television  acts  entertained  them. 
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To  keep  pace  with  modern  standards 
of  living 


There  is  trenieiuhnis  need 
for  (dl  hinds  of  eonsirnelhni 


institutions,  buildings 
highways 

basic  community  facilities 


The  (.(nisirnetiini  Indnslry 
has  the  ininiedinte  eninieii 


to  build  these  essential 
projects  wherever  needed 


Moxinuun  eeonomw  t*dn‘!enr\ 
in  eonstrnrliini  di»es  residl 


from  centralizing  full 
responsibility  in  the 
General  Contractor  of 
established  reliability 


The  ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  of  AMERICA,  Inc 


Representing  more  than  6,300  of  the  Nation’s  Leading  General  Contracting  Firms  of  Proven  Skill,  Responsibility  and  Integrity 
Fngaged  in  the  Construction  of  Buildings,  Highways,  Railroads,  Airports,  Public  Works,  Defense  Prelects 

NATIONAL  HfADQUARTERS,  MUNSEY  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON  4,  D.  C. 


inierira  Prtfprcsses  Through  Construction  .  .  .  Construct  by  Contract  ! 


Pay- 


-to-See  TV  Plan: 
What  It  Would  Mean 


By  Millard  C.  Faught 


PtRHAPS  it  would  be  tilting  and 
proper  if  all  new  television  sets 
were  delivered  to  the  home  and 
installed  by  storks. 

There  is  probably  nothing,  short 
of  a  new  baby — and  especially  the 
first  baby — that  will  so  alter,  com¬ 
plicate  and  completely  rearrange 
family  living  patterns  in  a  home 
as  the  arrival  of  that  first  new  TV 
set.  More  than  20  million  Amer¬ 
ican  families  have  already  di.scov- 
ered  this  for  themselves. 

How  to  Finance  It 
One  particular  rea.son  why  TV’s 
full  plumage  has  scarcely  come 
out  of  the  pinfeather  stage  is  that 
we  haven’t,  in  my  opinion,  yet 
learned  how  to  feed  it  properly. 
And  by  feed  it  I  mean  finance  it. 

I  am  an  advocate  of  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  “subscrip¬ 
tion"  or  pay-as-you-see  television. 

1  have  become  a  home-box-office- 
TV  advocate  because  1  believe 
that  if  we  can  make  .such  a  use 
of  television — to  deliver  certain 
premium  types  of  programs  to 
viewers  in  their  homes  for  a  fee 
— then  we  will  add  so  many 
feathers  to  television’s  economic 
wings  that  it  can  really  soar  to 
unforeseen  heights  of  service  and 
pleasure  for  everybody. 

1  do  not  regard  subscription  use 
of  TV  as  a  substitute  for  regular 
TV  as  we  know  it.  Adding  a  box 
office  to  the  television  receiver  is 
just  that — something  added.  A 
box  office  TV  set  will  always  be 
first  a  regular  TV  receiver,  on 
which  its  owner  can  review  all 
sponsored  and  public  service  pro¬ 
grams  telecast  in  his  area. 

Secondly,  those  programs  which 
will  be  offered  to  see-for-a-fee  will 
have  to  have  two  essential  char- 
asteristics.  They  will  have  to  be 
worth  their  price  in  the  home 
viewer’s  opinion,  and  they  will 
thus  have  to  be  better  than,  or 
appealingly  different  from,  what 
is  available  on  sponsored  tele¬ 
vision. 

More  and  Better  Service 
What  it  amounts  to  is  that 
home  box  office  TV  programs  will 
probably  be  the  very  things  that 
people  are  now  willing  to  pay  for 
outside  of  their  homes  —  plays. 


CALL  IT  “subscription  televi¬ 
sion”.  .  .“box  office  television”.  .  . 
“TV  with  circulation”.  .  .  or  w'hat 
you  will,  the  idea  of  having  the 
public  pay  a  fee  for  looking  at 
some  programs  is  here  to  stay; 
and  the  FCC  will  have  something 
to  do  about  it.  The  writer  of  this 
article  on  the  subject  is  a  public 
policy  consultant 


First  as  to  the  how.  I  believe, 
by  the  sheer  logic  of  cooperating 
with  the  inevitable,  that  the  FCC 
will  ultimately  authorize  the  use 
of  subscription  telecasting,  as  an 
added  service  available  to  all  TV 
stations.  Then  finally,  television 
which  to  date  functions  solely  on 
its  economic  revenue  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium,  will — like  its  prin¬ 
cipal  competitors,  newspapers  and 
magazines — ^have  subscription  as 
well  as  advertising  support.  In¬ 
deed  I  believe  TV  will  then  be¬ 
come  an  even  greater  advertising 
medium  because  it  will  have  more 
circulation  —  more  stations  and 
more  viewers. 

I  believe  that  the  addition  of 
subscription  programming,  repre¬ 
senting  a  second  major  source  of 
revenue  to  the  broadcaster,  would 
make  it  possible  to  build  and  op¬ 
erate  profitably  many  more  tele¬ 
vision  stations.  When  1  say 
“many”  1  mean  perhaps  twice  as 
many  as  we  can  expect  to  have  it 
advertising  revenue  alone  has  to 
pay  all  TV’s  bills. 

400  Economic  Stations 

I  would  hazard  a  guess — based 
on  what  economic  writing  is  so 
far  visible  on  TV’s  record — that 
we  might  possibly  support  400 
stations  via  commercial  sponsor¬ 
ship.  Maybe  .“'00  will  get  built, 
but  I’m  afraid  a  lot  of  shirts  will 
get  lost  beyond  that  400-station 
margin.  At  the  least  there  will  be 
a  lot  of  marginal  programming 
on  those  stations  with  no  network 
affiliation  and  thus  heavily  de¬ 
pendent  on  local  programming 
and  local  advertising  support. 

Such  is  the  outlook  for  tele¬ 
vision,  as  I  see  it,  if  its  growth 
must  all  be  nourished  by  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  advertising  revenue. 


adding  more  stations  in  all  areas 
of  foreseeable  TV  coverage,  from 
the  biggest  markets  down. 

Now,  what  does  this  prospect 
of  possibly  doubling  the  number 
of  future  stations  mean  to  the 
advertiser,  remembering  of  course 
that  all  of  those  stations  would 
now  have  a  choice  of  selling  time 
to  sponsors  or  of  distributing  box 
office  programs? 

New  Force  of  Competition 

Clearly  this  revolutionary  and 
new  concept  of  television  service 
holds  some  pluses  and  some  mi¬ 
nuses  for  the  status  quo.  It  will 
introduce  a  tremendous  new  force 
of  competition  into  television  and, 
indeed,  into  many  ramifications  of 
merchandising  throughout  the 
whole  economy. 

Actually,  the  great  force  of 
public  choice  at  work  in  the  free 
market  will  really  set  the  patterns 
of  this  new  service,  and  it  is  here, 

I  believe,  that  the  advertisers  will 
realize  their  net  gains  from  the 
expanded  TV  facilities. 

Bigger  Net  Audience 

With  more  stations  —  possibly 
more  networks  —  and  certainly 
more  total  TV  audience,  the  spon¬ 
sors  will  have  far  greater  and 
more  flexible  choice  in  putting  to¬ 
gether  the  kind  of  TV  coverage 
pattern  that  best  suits  their  sales 
and  market  requirements. 

There  is  the  argument,  of 
course,  that  a  viewer  cannot  be 
watching  a  box  office  program 
and  a  sponsored  program  at  the 
same  time.  Quite  so,  but  there 
will  be  more  viewers,  more  station 
choice  and — as  a  most  important 
factor — viewer  families  have  bud¬ 
gets  and  value  choices.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  they 
will  buy  possibly  one  program  for 
every  10  sponsored  programs  they 
will  see.  That  suggests  that  spon¬ 
sors  should  have  a  104o-l  shot  at 
a  far  bigger  net  audience.  In  our 
kind  of  a  competitive  economy 
those  are  suppo.sed  to  be  pretty 
good  odds. 


With  subscription  broadcasting 
good  movies,  opera,  major  sports,  revenue  added  to  the  picture,  then 
educational  and  cultural  features,  j  think  we  can  probably  double 


many  of  which  will  have  unique 
appeal  to  minority  audiences  now 
ignored  by  the  mass-appeal  pro¬ 
gramming. 

So  please  bear  in  mind:  Pay- 
as-you-see  progra  m  ming  should 
take  nothing  away  from  TV.  But 
on  the  positive  side,  it  .should  not 
only  lead  to  more  and  better  reg¬ 
ular  television  service,  but  more 
and  better  new  services  from  tele¬ 
vision.  How.  and  why? 


those  figures  a.s  to  the  expectable 
number  of  future  stations.  Of  par¬ 
ticular  significance;  I  think  the 
home  TV  box  office  offers  the  best 
hope  of  bringing  television  stations 
to  the  smaller  towns  and  scattered 
areas  which  patently  are  not  big 
enough  markets  to  attract  exten¬ 
sive  national  advertising  coverage. 
However,  this  prospect  of  more 
grassroots  stations  does  not  detract 
from  the  importance  of  also 


Other  Enterprises 

And,  speaking  of  odds,  let’s 
look  at  some  other  enterprisers 
who  have  a  stake  in  TV.  The 
odds  against  a  successful  stage 
play  these  days  are  supposed  to 
be  about  6  to  1  on  Broadway — 
and  so  high  as  to  have  virtually 
eliminated  the  legitimate  theatre 
from  most  of  the  rest  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  With  subscription  television 
to  provide  first-night  paying  cus¬ 
tomers  in  a  living-room  theatre  50 
to  100  miles  in  diameter,  who 
knows  —  maybe  Thespis  and  his 
devotees  can  get  back  in  business 
again  all  over  the  country.  The 
emergence  of  such  painless  and 
convenient  patronage  of  the  thea¬ 
trical  arts  might  produce  enough 
new  talent  to  supply  the  endless 
program  demands  of  commercial 
TV. 

As  for  what  the  home  box  of¬ 
fice  would  mean  to  Hollywood, 
there  isn't  much  I  could  add  to 
what  Mr.  Zukor.  Mr.  Goldwyn, 


Mr.  DeMille  and  other  experts 
have  said  about  the  inevitability 
and  promise  of  the  home  box  of¬ 
fice  for  movies. 

The  Zenith  tests  in  Chicago  of 
movies  on  Phonevision  at  $1.00 
per  family  per  film  suggest  a  pos¬ 
sible  quadrupling  of  the  market. 
But  at  the  very  minimum,  I  would 
point  out  that  there  are  some  25 
million  invalids,  elderly  people 
and  other  “shut-ins”  who  cannot 
or  do  not  go  out  of  their  homes, 
and  are  now  a  “lost  audience”  for 
movies  and  all  types  of  spectator 
entertainment.  Then,  too,  there 
are,  at  any  given  time,  an  addi¬ 
tional  10,000,000  people  at  least 
with  an  infant  in  the  household, 
and  who  are  therefore  restricted 
in  their  out-of-home  consumer  ac¬ 
tivities  by  the  high  cost  of  baby 
sitters. 

Money  for  Better  Films 
On  the  other  hand,  people  are 
fundamentally  gregarious,  hence 
there  will  always  be  theatres,  and 
I  believe  that  those  which  success¬ 
fully  adjust  to  suburbanization, 
“free”  television  and  all  the  other 
marketing  forces  now  affecting 
their  patronage,  will  actually  ben¬ 
efit  from  the  enormously  increased 
patronage  of  the  movie  product 
stimulated  by  the  home  TV  box 
office.  With  it  there  will  be 
money  to  produce  many  more 
and  much  better  films,  and  these 
can  certainly  be  released  geogra¬ 
phically  and  timewise  so  as  not  to 
compete  simultaneously  at  the  TV 
and  the  theatre  box  offices  in  a 
single  market. 

As  for  what  pay-as-you-see  tele¬ 
vision  would  mean  to  spectator 
sports — boxing,  football,  baseball, 
basketball,  the  Kentucky  Derby; 
if  all  the  sports  people,  who  have 
hailed  the  home  TV  box  office  as 
a  solution  to  the  gate  receipts 
problems  in  these  areas,  were 
gathered  together  it  would  take  a 
stadium  to  hold  them  all.  it  is 
a  bit  ironic  that  a  "ticket  taker" 
on  the  home  TV  set  would  turn 
it  from  a  menace  to  a  blessing  as 
far  as  the  sports  world  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

And  the  fans  would  gain  too  in 
the  process.  For  a  home  Box  of¬ 
fice  fee  nearer  the  price  of  hot 
dogs  they  would  save  the  price  of 
the  big  stadium  pasteboards,  plus 
time,  parking,  baby  sitters  and  in¬ 
cidentals  like  sunburn  and  frost¬ 
bite  remedy. 

The  temptation  is  great  to  sug¬ 
gest  still  other  interesting  and  ex¬ 
citing  new  services  which  tele¬ 
vision  could  perform  for  us  if  we 
will  but  allow  this  promising 
youngster  the  economic  sustenance 
it  needs.  However  I  think  I  have 
enumerated  enough  examples  to 
suggest  that,  with  a  cash  register 
at  its  receiving  end,  TV  can  serve 
us  as  a  delivery  service  without 
taking  away  any  of  its  usefulness 
as  a  communications  service  or  as 
an  advertising  medium.  Indeed 
the  total  development  of  tele¬ 
vision’s  potentials  stand  to  ga'U 
from  this  combining  of  its  uses. 
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Station  KTNT-TV  Starts  Operation  in 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  on  March  1  with  30,000  ERP 


tion  for  an  eflfective  power  boost 
to  120,000  has  been  accepted 
for  filing  by  the  FCC. 

KTNT-TV’s  General  Electric 
equipment  includes  a  camera 
chain,  a  5,000-watt  transmitter, 
monitor  and  audio  equipment, 
a  complete  line  of  projection 
room  equipment,  a  20-kw  am¬ 
plifier,  and  an  antenna  that 
stands  450  feet  above  the  aver¬ 
age  surrounding  terrain. 

The  new  station  will  reach  the 
families  whose  purchasing  power 
accdunts  for  more  than  half  of 
the  retail  sales  in  the  state  of 
Washington.  Station  KTNT-TV 
is  operated  by  the  Tribune  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company. 


The  Northwest’s  newest  tele¬ 
vision  addition  is  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  Station  KTNT-TV.  This 
CBS-DuMont  affiliate  went  on 
the  air  March  1  and  already  has 
received  reception  reports  that 
cover  approximately  200  miles. 

In  fact,  a  radio-TV  supply 
man  from  as  far  north  as  Vic¬ 
toria,  British  Columbia,  recently 
wrote:  ".  .  .  your  picture  gives 
us  the  clearest,  sharpest  and 
steadiest  signal  ever  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  in  this  area.” 

Supplied  almost  completely 
with  General  Electric  TV  broad- 
cast  equipment.  Station 
KTNT-TV  is  now  operating  at 
a  30,000  ERP  and  an  applica¬ 


Maz  Bice,  chief  engineer,  and  Len  Higfina,  general  manager  of  Station  KTNT.TV, 
Tacoma,  Waah.,  inapect  their  new  General  Electric  awitchlng  equipmcni. 


and  managing  director,  "materially 
aided  us  in  its  final  assembly  and 
installation.” 

The  new  antenna  is  secured  550 
ft.  in  the  air  on  top  of  what  is  called 
the  tallest  "tee  pee”  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

Mr.  Storer,  Jr.,  also  wrote:  "We 
are  very  happy  to  have  it  installed 
and  operating  most  satisfactorily. 
It  is  particularly  reassuring  to  know 
that  our  G.E.  Antenna,  together 
with  the  35,000-watt  amplifier  now 
on  order,  will  give  us  a  most  con¬ 
servatively  engineered  installation, 
capable  of  meeting  all  foreseeable 
future  needs.” 


A  major  feat  of  antenna  erection 
and  installation  was  recently  com¬ 
pleted  at  Station  KEYL,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Texas.  Hoistingof  theantenna 
start^  at  9  in  the  morning  and  was 
ready  to  be  secured  at  2:30  in  the 
afternoon.  By  4  P.  M. — less  than 
two  hours  later— it  was  checked 
and  declared  completely  secured. 

The  station  was  hooked  up  to  the 
coaxial  the  following  day  and  went 
on  the  air  on  the  next  day. 

The  General  Electric  6-Bay  An¬ 
tenna  had  been  pre-assembled  and 
tested  at  the  Syracuse  Electronics 
Park  factory,  and  this,  according  to 
George  B.  Storer,  Jr.,  vice-president 


General  Electric’s  display  plans 
have  been  completed  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Radio  and  Tel¬ 
evision  Broadcasters  Convention, 

camera  chainsi 

G-E’s  latest  se-  Yrandie 

nes  of  switching 

units  designed  for  stations  of  all 
sizes,  and  a  high  power  12-kw 
UHF  transmitter. 

Also  featured  will  be  the  new  all 
plug-in  audio  console,  and  a  special 
exhibit  of  the  Klystron  tube,  reveal¬ 
ing  inner-secrets  of  this  tube  that 
has  proved  so  successful  in  high 
power  operations. 

Commercial  engineer  Ralph 
Yeandle,  who  is  in  charge  of  G-E’s 
display,  said  the  Galeria  Room  of 
the  Biltmore  Hotel  has  been  re¬ 
served  for  this  G-E  showing. 


KEYL’a  antenna  reaches  the  top  and  waits 
to  be  swnng  Into  position. 


Clem  Castle,  Storer  Broadcast  Company  engineer,  inspects  the  General  Electric 
6-Bay  Antenna  before  hoisting  to  the  tower. 


generalOelectric 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Flashes  on  Flashbulbs; 
Comments  from  Courses 


By  James  L.  Collings 

Speedlight  units  vs.  flashbulbs. 

Who’s  winning?  So  far  as  the 
newspaper  market  is  concerned,  9-11: 
it’s  a  tough  fight  for  the  flash 
bulbs  and  there  are  indications 
of  a  knockout  in  the  10th. 

Dick  Sarno,  director  of  photog¬ 
raphy,  Hearst  Newspapers,  said 
this  week  that  the  16  Hearst 
papers  used — at  a  rough  guess — 
about 
That’s 


Annual  University  of  Illinois  Press 
Photographers  Short  Course,  .April 


Kansas — John  Colt,  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Kansas  City  Star:  Closer  co¬ 
operation  is  needed  between  edi¬ 
torial  and  photo  staffs. 

Joe  Costa,  chief  photographer, 
N.  Y.  Mirror  Sunday  Magazine- 
King  Features:  The  editor  has 
780,000  bulbs  in  1951.  the  responsibility  of  providing  his 
for  250  cameramen  shoot-  photographers  with  adequate 


ing  an  average  of  12  bulbs  daily,  equipment  and  facilities.  Bylines 
five  days  a  week.  encourage  better  work.  Photogra- 

Last  year,  he  explained,  they  phers  should  be  goodwill  ambas- 


ased  15%  less  than  this  amount, 
and  at  the  end  of  1953  the  camera¬ 
men  will  have  used  30%  less. 

“I  believe,”  he  added,  “that  in 
the  next  5-10  years  the  majority 


sadors  for  their  papers,  not  grum¬ 
blers. 

Russell  V.  Hamm,  ChicaRO 
Tribune:  One  of  the  best  ways 
to  make  group  pictures  look  dif- 


GI  Welcome 
Picture  Wins 


of  newspapers  won’t  use  any  single  ferent  or  better  is  to  not  make 
flashbulbs.” 

An  Associated  Press  spokesman  '^hen  possible 

said  that  before  the  65  AP  photo-  Robert  Otey,  Associated  Press, 
graphers  in  this  country  were  as-  Kansas  City:  Timing  is  the  most 
signed  speedlights.  the  AP  used  important  thing  in  sports  photog- 
65,000  flashbulbs.  In  1951,  the  raphy.  60%  of  successful  sports 
cameramen  began  to  receive  pictures  take  place  in  the  dark- 
speedlight  units;  by  the  end  of  room. 

1952  each  man  had  one,  and  for  Wallace  Kirkland,  Life:  Per- 
that  year  only  30.000  flashbulbs  haps  the  most  important  thing  a 
were  fired.  photographer  should  know  about 

As  for  United  Press  Newspic-  taking  pictures  is  him.self.  It  is 
tures,  an  executive  there  reported  necessary  to  enjoy  making  the  pic- 
that  in  the  bureaus  where  the  lures — don’t  be  concerned  about 
men  are  equipped  with  speed-  whether  they  will  be  used  or  not. 
lights,  the  use  of  fla.shbulbs  is  off  The  course,  sponsored  by  the 
95%.  U.  of  K.,  Encyclopedia  Britannica 

On  the  magazine  side.  Lift  re-  the  National  Press  Photogra- 
portedly  fired  about  28,000  flash-  Phers  Association  was  attended 
bulbs  in  1951.  In  1952,  staffers  ”5  photographers  from  12 
used  only  7,000.  states. 

Flash  powder.  Flashbulb.  Speed-  ,  S.  Siebert. 

University  of  Illinois  school  of 
41  journalism  and  communications 

,  .  a  ,  .  director:  Legal  bounds  on  what 

Improvements  in  flash  photog-  j^t^^es  can  and  can’t  be  taken 
pphy  were  announced  this  week  used  are  far  from  definitive. 


'Back  from  Korea.’  by  John  M.  Miller 


We  lack  any  clear  definition  of 
the  rights  of  the  photographer  and 


by  the  General  Electric  Company. 

The  innovations  include: 

(1)  Light  output  increased  to  orthe’  indrvidual. 

niore;  Howard  Sochurek,  Life:  The 

(2)  Flashing  at  one-half  the  important  question  about  a 

electrical  energy  required  hereto-  pi^ure  is.  What  am  I  trying  to 


fore; 


say  and  how  can  I  say  it? 


(3)  Extruded-pin  base  for  mid-  Merle  Armitage,  Look  magazine 
pt  photoflash  lamps  which  causes  g^t  director:  Photo-journalism  as 
bulbs  to  operate  more  effectively  ^  profession  is  just  beginning  to 
in  the  swkets  of  flph  units;  unfold.  Papers  will  use  many 

b  lb  b^  flash-  more  pictures  in  the  future.  To 

bulb,  the  Ph-8;  compete  with  television,  newspa- 

(, )  A  new  flashtube  for  port-  pgj-s  need  to  develop  the  picture- 
able  equipment  powered  by  dry  story  idea. 

batteries,  the  ft-118,  which  pro-  gob  Boyd,  Milwaukee  Journal, 
duces  almost  twice  as  much  light  and  NPPA  president:  Good  news 
as  Its  predecessor,  the  ft- 105.  pictures  are  95%  direction,  5% 
cu  photography, 

onort  Course  Comments:  Ed  Farber,  Strobo  Research: 

Highlights  and  comments  from  Two  lights,  equal  distant  and  op- 
the  2nd  Annual  Photo-Journalism  posite,  and  you  can’t  go  wrong. 
Short  Course  at  the  University  of  Six  states  were  represented  by 
Kansas,  .April  5-8;  and  the  6th  110  cameramen  at  the  course. 


Top  AP  Award 

John  M.  Miller,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post-Intelligencer,  is  the  winner  of 
the  1952  Associated  Pre.vs  Nation¬ 
al  Contest  for 
Excellence  i  n 
News  Photogra¬ 
phy. 

The  announce¬ 
ment  was  made 
by  Norman 
Isaacs,  president 
of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing 
Editors  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.  which 
conducts  the  con- 
Miller  each  year. 

Mr.  Miller  receives  a  $100 
prize.  His  winning  photo,  “Back 
From  Korea,”  shows  a  returned 
soldier  embracing  his  fiancee  on 
a  Seattle  pier.  They  stand  amid 
a  litter  of  paper  cups  left  behind 
by  troops  debarking  from  the 
USNS  Gen.  R.  L.  Hoze,  which 
looms  in  the  background. 

“Back  from  Korea”  scored  18 
points  out  of  a  possible  30.  Of 
the  three  judges,  one  deemed  it 
best  among  the  200-odd  entries. 
This  gave  the  photo  10  points. 
Another  judge  ranked  it  third 
best,  for  8  points. 

Judges  were  J.  Edward  Murray 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror,  Arthur 
C.  Deck  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
and  A.  H.  Lyon  of  the  Bridgeport 
Post  and  Telegram. 

Mr.  Miller,  who  received  his 
early-day  training  in  the  Army 
Signal  Corps  in  World  War  I,  has 
worked  on  papers  in  Baltimore, 
Chicago  and  Seattle. 

His  first  prize  photo  met  with 
initial  “sales  resistance”  when  he 


first  submitted  it  for  publication. 
The  picture  editor  apparently  felt 
the  photo  had  little  to  offer  the 
paper’s  readers. 

The  picture  editor  and  the 
photographer  exchanged  comment 
about  the  photo.  Finally  the  pic¬ 
ture  editor  agreed  that  the  photo 
“might  go  two  columns.”  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler  then  said  the  picture  might 
"just  as  well  be  left  out  entirely.” 

The  upshot,  however,  was  that 
the  picture  was  given  good  play 
in  the  paper  the  next  day. 

Other  point  winners  were: 
“Overtime  Parking”  by  Earl 
Seubert,  Minneapolis  Tribune — 17 
points. 

“Adlai  Bares  His  Sole”  by  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Gallagher,  Flint  Journal 
— 16  points. 

“Ahhh  Shuddup!”  by  Bob  Mar¬ 
tin.  Los  Angeles  Mirror — 10 
points. 

“A  Churchman  Dies”  and  “Dog 
Guide  Fatally  Injured” — 9  points 
each.  These  photos  were  entered 
by  Ollie  Noonan,  Boston  Record 
American,  and  Vic  Condiotty, 
Seattle  Times,  respectively. 

“Hands  of  Life,  Face  of  Death" 
by  Bob  Wendlinger,  New  York 
Mirror — 8  points. 

“Unloaded  Shotgun”  by  Dean 
Conger,  Denver  Post;.  “Last 
Grasp”  by  Edward  Peterson.  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin:  and 

“Game  Warden”  by  John  Lee. 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram — 7 
points  each. 

“Harness  Race”  by  Niels  Laur- 
itzen,  Milwaukee  Journal,  and 
“Oh!  No!”  by  Thomas  Johnson, 
Chicago  Tribune — 6  points  each. 

“Shadow  of  Death”  by  Maurice 
G.  Burnett,  Indianapolis  Star, 
“Gamma  Globulin  Grief’  by  Mau¬ 
rice  Miller,  Houston  Post;  and 
“Canada  Goose  Convoy  on  Wel¬ 
don  Lake”  by  Lester  Linck,  5/. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch — 5  points 
each. 
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Here  s  looking 


Bob  Garland 


bast  spring  was  a  strenuous  session  of 
eramining  and  learning  for  hundreds  of 
press  photographers  in  most  of  the  states. 
.\s  g(M)d  as  the  national  program  for 
.short  courses  in  plioto-journalism  is,  it 
can  Ik‘  made  ludler  anil  it’s  up  to  all  of 
you  working  news  lameramen  to  help. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  for  your  brother 
photographer  who  was  not  able  to  be 
present  at  one  of  the  courses  last  year  and 
who  worked  double  duty  while  you  at¬ 
tended.  If  you  plan  to  attend  this  year’s 
courses,  now  is  the  time  to  let  your 
regional  .short  course  know  what  you 
would  like  to  hear  .  .  .  what  si)eakers  you 
wi.sh  to  have  on  the  program.  It’s  a 
tough  job  to  work  out  a  giuid  talk  and 
demonstration  for  the.se  courses  and  any 
ideas  you  have  and  will  pass  along  will 
lie  a  great  deal  of  help  in  making  up  the 
coming  programs. 

This  is  a  plea.  Send  your  comments  to 
local  or  regional  .short  courses  .  .  or  if 
you  want,  to  this  writer,  and  he  in  turn 
will  pass  them  along  to  the  interested 
courses.  Rut  do  it  now! 


Covers  the  world’s  busiest  beat  with  his  versatile 


PACEMAKER  SPEED  GRAPHIC! 


For  17  action-packed  years  Gene  Abbott  has 
covered  the  world’s  most  exciting  newsbeat. 
.Vn  AP  photographer  for  ten  years  and  on  the 
staff  of  the  Washington,  D.  C.  Evening  Star 
for  the  past  six.  Gene  has  seen  his  Pacemaker 
Graphic  prove  its  dependability  in  one  “only- 
chance”  shot  after  another.  His  great  pictures 
have  hit  the  front  pages  of  newspapers  across 
the  nation.  An  angry  Roosevelt  ...  a  tired 
Truman  ...  a  smiling  Eisenhower  . .  .  foreign 
dignitaries  .  .  .  Supreme  Court  Justices  .  .  . 
all  are  there.  In  fact,  so  many  of  Gene’s 
shots  are  of  public  figures  that  he  had  diffi¬ 
culty  providing  a  photo  we  could  use  for 
publication. 
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The  crystal-clear  aerial  shot,  above,  shows 
Washington  in  the  grip  of  a  transportation 
strike.  It  was  made — as  have  been  all  of 
Gene’s  great  pictures — with  his  faithful  Speed 
Graphic.  “Through  all  the  years,”  Gene  says, 
“my  Graphic  has  never  let  me  down.”  A  fine 
tribute  to  the  camera  that  is  the  favorite  of 
93.7 fj;  of  .America’s  pre.ss  photographers.  A 
past  pre.sident  of  the  White  House  News 
Photographers  A.ssociation  and  its  current 
Secretary,  Gene  has  devoted  a  tremendous 
amount  of  time  and  energy  to  improving  pro¬ 
fessional  standards  and  working  conditions  of 
press  photographers  both  in  Washington  and 
throughout  the  nation. 


GENE  ABBOTT 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Evening  Star 
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SoglowSaga:  *LittleKing* 
Now  Rules  Cartoonists 


By  Elrwin  Knoll 

“Before  we  go  any  further,  1 
want  to  deny  the  widespread  ru¬ 
mor  that  I  launched  my  art  career 
painting  lilies  on  the  insides  of 
chamber  pots,”  the  newly  elected 
president  of  the  National  Car¬ 
toonists  Society  said  the  other  day. 
“It  was  forget-me-nots.  On  baby 
rattles.” 

With  this  important  detail  clari¬ 
fied  we  were  ready  to  record  other 
milestones  in  the  career  of  Otto 


Otto  Soglow,  left,  receives  NCS 
President's  gavel  from  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  Russell  Patterson. 


Soglow.  creator  of  “The  Little 
King”  and — since  last  month — 
grand  mogul  of  NCS. 

The  baby  rattles  job.  it  seems, 
started  in  1919,  when  Soglow  was 
a  student  of  serious  painting  at 
New  York’s  Art  Students  League, 
and  lasted  four  years.  Then  one 
Summer,  “during  the  slack  season 
in  baby  rattles,”  the  young  artist 
looked  up  “Publications”  in  the 
classified  telephone  directory  and 


made  the  rounds  with  a  batch  of 
accumulated  drawings. 

One  Western  pulp  magazine 
liked  his  style,  and  assigned  him 
to  do  some  illustrative  work.  “It 
was  a  magazine  which  claimed 
that  all  its  artists  and  writers  had 
spent  their  lives  on  the  plains.” 
^glow  recalls.  “I  had  never  been 
outside  New  York,  but  they  were 
paying  me  seven  dollars  a  drawing 
and  I  felt  I  had  arrived.” 

In  1924  he  took  some  gag  car¬ 
toons  to  the  .VcM’  York  World. 
which  beean  to  use  one  each  week 
in  the  Sunday  metropolitan  sec¬ 
tion.  Those  which  the  World 
turned  down  he  took  to  the  New 
Yorker,  a  new  magazine  but  even 
then  a  good  show  window  for 
cartoonists.  When  the  Soglow  sig¬ 
nature  began  appearing  regularly 
in  the  New  Yorker,  the  other 
weekly  slick  magazines  were  push¬ 
overs. 

“The  Little  King”  was  born  in 
1930  in  a  gag  cartoon  for  the 
New  Yorker.  The  editors  liked  the 
rotund  little  monarch  and  asked 
to  see  more  of  him.  Soon  he  was 
a  regular  fixture.  In  1933  Soglow 
started  a  Sunday  comic — “The  Am¬ 
bassador”  —  for  King  Features 
SvNDiCATE.  A  year  later  he  moved 
“The  Little  King”  over  to  KFS, 
and  it's  been  a  newspaper  feature 
ever  since.  More  than  60  news¬ 
papers  now  carry  the  mostly-pan- 
tomine  comic  in  their  weekend 
color  sections. 

Soglow  tends  to  feel  that  each 
gag  is  his  last  one,  that  he  can’t 
possibly  think  of  another.  Good 


It’s  DAXDY  to  be  HAADY 

..  .about  the  house,  stop  a  faucet  from  leaking 
or  make  a  hose  squirt,  close  a  stuck  window 
or  open  a  stuck  drain,  repair  a  roof.  Iteller  the 
basement,  or  bevel  the  edge  of  a  dandelion 
cutter.  And  it  s  all  vers  eas\  for  followers  of 


Mr.  Fix-It 

by  Harold  Smith  . . .  who  tells  how  to  have  fun  with  small  lot>ls. 
get  extra  mileage  from  gadgets,  make  old  mechanical  dev  ices 
work  like  new . .  .and  blueprints  his  instriK'lions  with  clear  draw  ings. 
easily  figured  even  by  folks  with  two  left  hands!  A  weeklv 
feature,  popular  with  both  sexes.  Mr.  Fi\-lt  builds  regular  reailers. 
and  fan  following!  for  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write 
Mollie  Slott.  Manager  .  . . 

Chifiiffo  Trihun4*-\0»ir  Ytprk  \0*irM 
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gags  are  his  only  problem.  There’s 
no  message  in  “The  Little  King” 
— “If  I  had  to  think  of  that  too. 
I'd  have  real  headaches.”  he  says. 
Readers  submit  many  ideas  for 
gags,  and  “most  of  them  are  ter¬ 
rible.”  Other  fan  mail  comes  from 
people  who  have  heard  that  all 
comic  strips  are  fronts  for  the 
numbers  racket,  and  could  he  tell 
them  what  the  code  is.  please. 
rini«!nq  Techniou*’ 

We  didn’t  bother  askine  Soglow 
about  his  technique.  Twelve  years 
aeo.  when  he  was  last  interviewed 
for  this  department,  someone  did 
ask  him  about  his  technique,  and 
the  answer  ran  something  like 
this; 

“Well,  after  I  get  the  idea  I  sit 
at  the  drawing  board  and  lean 
over  it  at  about  a  4.^  degree  angle. 
I  know  some  cartoonists  who  lean 
over  at  a  30  degree  angle  and 
they’ve  turned  out  masterpieces. 

“After  you  lean  over  you  take 
your  drawing  pencil  and  proceed 
to  draw  a  straight  line  on  paper. 
One  can  also  draw  a  curved  line, 
but  straight  lines  are  so  much 
more  formal,  especially  in  the 
evening.  After  you  have  the  line 
drawn  you  may  forget  the  idea. 

“In  that  case  it  is  advisable  to 
walk  over  to  the  book  case,  pro¬ 
cure  a  book,  then  seat  yourself 
in  a  red  plush  chair.  You  open 
the  book  and  pretend  you  are  a 
Ixxvkworm.  If  you  don't  like  book¬ 
worms.  you  can  be  some  other 
sort  of  animal.  Personally.  I  pre¬ 
fer  ring-tailed  water  buffaloes. 
Some  cartoonists  like  ostriches  and 
hairless  tree  frogs.” 

So  we  didn't  bother  asking  Sog¬ 
low  about  his  technique. 

We  did  ask  him  what  he  thinks 
of  other  comics,  and  he  said  that 
he  doesn't  read  adventure  strips, 
science  fiction  or  Westerns  —  “I 
don't  consider  them  comics.” 
What  does  he  read?  “Oh,  'Blondie' 
and  .  .  .  well,  to  tell  you  the 
truth.  I  don’t  read  many  comics.” 

What  about  NCS?  Soglow,  one 


of  the  Society's  founders,  thinks 
its  aims  are  to  build  the  prestige 
of  the  cartooning  profession  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  give  the  car¬ 
toonists  a  chance  to  get  together, 
talk  shop  and  enjoy  themselves. 
He  has  no  axe  to  grind,  doesn’t 
think  the  president’s  job  is  a  very 
important  one.  Nonetheless — and 
despite  the  fact  that  he  was  re¬ 
portedly  elected  by  a  landslide 
majority  —  he  mutters  darkly; 
“Who  knows?  I  may  be  first  car¬ 
toonists'  president  to  be  assassi¬ 
nated!” 

NCS  insiders  do  not  disagree. 

Doubleday.  Editors  Syn. 
Offer  Book  Serializations 

“When  ihe  Gods  Are  Silent," 
Mikhail  Soloviev’s  best-selling  anti¬ 
communist  novel,  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  as  a  newspaper  series  by 
Editors  Syndicate,  New  York. 
First  of  3()2,0()0-word  installments 
is  slated  for  release  May  24.  Mr. 
Soloviev,  former  Kremlin  corres¬ 
pondent  for  tzvestia,  recently 
wrote  a  series  on  Georgi  Malen¬ 
kov  for  Overseas  News  Agency 
(E&P,  March  21,  page  69). 

Dol'bi  iday  Syndicate  offers  for 
immediate  release  “The  Fon  and 
His  Hundred  Wives.”  a  14-parl 
.series  on  polygamy  in  Africa.  Four 
photographs  accompany  the  art¬ 
icles.  .\uthor  is  Rebecca  Reyhcr. 
who  also  wrote  “Zulu  Woman.” 

One  May  3  from  Doubleday  js 
"\  Reporter  in  Search  of  God." 
an  18-installment  serialization  of 
Howard  Whitman’s  book. 

Add  Coronation 

“Queen  oi  Today,”  a  lO-part 
Coronation  series,  is  available  for 
immediate  release  from  General 
El.vii'res  Corp.  Each  article  runs 
to  about  6.^0  words,  and  ten 
photographs  accompany  the  series. 

Author  is  Louis  Wulff  of  the 
London  Daily  Mail,  former  Court 
Correspondent  to  the  late  King 
tieorge  VI  and  longtime  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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This  excerpt  is  from  **To  Commu¬ 
nism —  Via  Majority  Vote,''  an 
address  given  by  Admiral  Moreell 
to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  in 
Chicago.  Copies  of  the  full  text  are 
available  upon  request  to  Public 
Relations  Department,  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Corporation,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  30,  Pa. 


ADMIRAL  BEN  MOREELL 


Communism  is  not  an  army,  nor  even  a  dictatorship. 
Communism  is  an  idea.  It  is  a  belief  that  individual 
freedom,  as  a  way  of  life,  will  not  work;  a  belief  that 
certain  ordinary  mortals,  like  you  and  me,  who, 
mostly  by  fortuitous  circumstance,  happen  to  occupy 
the  seats  of  government  for  a  short  time,  are  far 
more  capable  of  running  your  life  than  you  are.  It 
is  a  fear  that  if  we,  the  people,  are  left  free  to  man¬ 
age  our  own  affairs,  most  of  us  will  go  hungry  and 
be  cold.  It  is  a  repudiation  of  the  free  market,  where 
willing  buyers  and  willing  sellers  voluntarily  arrive 
at  a  figure  agreeable  to  both. 

It  is  a  false  thesis  that  employers  and  employes 
belong  to  different  classes  and  are  natural  enemies. 
It  is  a  process  whereby  some  people  use  the  power 
of  government  to  make  other  people  conform  to 
their  views  and  desires.  It  is  a  coerced  debasement 
of  the  intelligence  and  integrity  and  dignity  of  the 
individual  human  being,  who  must  bow  in  deference 
to  the  views  of  political  masters. 


for  anything  we  please;  that,  in  fact,  we  can  vote  to 
turn  all  industry  and  all  income  over  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  if  we  so  desire. 

That  is  true;  but  consider  this:  it  is  also  true  that 
we  could  vote,  by  constitutional  amendment,  to  re¬ 
establish  slavery  in  America.  Would  that  make 
slavery  “right”  or  “democratic”?  We  could  demo¬ 
cratically  vote  to  have  a  state  religion  and  to  force 
everyone  to  conform  to  the  majority  decision;  but 
that  would  make  a  mockery  of  democracy  and  the 
right  to  vote.  We  can  democratically  vote  to  print 
enough  money  to  give  every  person  a  million  dollars; 
but  would  such  exercise  of  our  voting  franchise  help 
anyone  except  those  who  wish  to  destroy  America? 

All  these  measures,  and  others  of  a  simileir  nature, 
could  be  enacted  legally  and  democratically  under 
the  concept  of  majority  rule.  But  would  any  person 
be  so  foolish  as  to  say  that  they  should  be  enacted? 
Will  any  thinking  person  say  that  a  law  is  “right” 
merely  because  a  majority  voted  for  it? 

We  must  always  remember  that  our  Constitution  was 
designed  to  protect  the  freedom  of  the  smallest  possible 
minority — one  person — against  the  demands  of  the 
greatest  possible  majority — all  other  persons  combined. 

That  single  idea  of  inalienable  rights  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  person  is — or,  at  least,  was — the  fimdamental 
spirit  of  the  American  tradition  of  government.  And 
if  we  lose  that  concept  of  government,  by  force  or 
by  our  own  votes,  the  American  dream  of  liberty 
will  be  ended.  And  we  will  not  be  any  the  less  com¬ 
munist  merely  because  the  majority  favors  it. 


We  cannot  imprison  or  shoot  an  idea.  We  can  only 
study  it  and  try  to  understand  it.  If  the  ideas  we 
sponsor — knowingly  or  unknowingly — are  commu¬ 
nist  ideas,  democracy  will  be  of  little  help.  It  is  just 
as  much  a  commvmist  idea  if  the  majority  imposes 
it  upon  a  minority  in  a  democracy  as  it  is  if  done 
in  a  dictatorship. 

Now  I  know  that  those  who  disagree  with  me  will 
say  that  this  is  a  democracy  and  that  we  can  vote 
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Seminar  Programs 

continued  from  page  20 


Press  Association.  Eleven  types 
of  clinics  and  short  courses — 10 
of  which  were  held  with  Inland 
Press  —  have  been  conducted  by 
the  Medill  School  of  Journalism 
in  recent  years.  Special  programs 
have  been  presented  for  news  ex¬ 
ecutives,  city  editors,  reporters, 
editorial  writers,  sports  editors, 
women’s  editors,  advertising  man¬ 
agers,  and  traffic  writers. 

Committee  on  Clinics 
committee  of  18  Inland  Press 
publishers  and  editors  helps  decide 
what  clinics  should  be  held  and 
what  subjects  should  be  discussed. 
The  clinics  are  staged  to  meet  the 
needs  of  association  members. 
Subjects  for  discussion  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  committee  members 
from  their  staff  members,  and 
from  suggestions  by  the  faculty. 
The  subjects  are  then  narrowed 
down  and  arranged  into  round¬ 
table  discussions  headed  by  three 
or  four  persons  who  have  been 
successful  in  meeting  the  prob¬ 
lems. 

Probably  the  most  outstanding 
program  for  practicing  newspaper¬ 
men  is  the  annual  series  of  semi¬ 
nars  presented  by  the  American 
Press  Institute  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  Now  in  its  seventh  year, 
the  institute  usually  offers  six  an¬ 


nual  seminars  for  American  news¬ 
papermen  and  one  or  more  for 
foreign  journalists,  each  lasting 
from  a  week  to  two  weeks. 

Separate  seminars  are  held  each 
year  for  managing  and  news 
editors,  city  editors,  reporters, 
women’s  page  editors,  advertising 
managers,  and  publishers  and 
business  managers.  In  some  years 
special  programs  are  devoted  to 
specialized  subject  matter,  such  as 
foreign  affairs,  state  government, 
and  municipal  administration.  A 
seminar  agenda  consists  largely  of 
daily  informal  roundtable  discus¬ 
sions  led  by  experts  in  the  fiild. 

The  institute’s  seminars  are' lim¬ 
ited  to  about  30  persons.  To  be 
eligible  to  attend  a  seminar,  a 
newspaperman  ordinarily  must 
have  at  least  five  years  of  daily 
experience  and  be  nominated  by 
the  publisher  or  other  principal 
executive  of  the  paper  on  which 
he  is  employed.  There  is  no  aca¬ 
demic  requirement  for  admission. 
There  is,  however,  a  $180  fee  for 
the  one-week  programs  and  $360 
for  the  two-week  sessions.  The 
fees  are  paid  by  newspapers,  ex¬ 
cept  in  unusual  cases  where  a 
newspaperman  is  permitted  to  at¬ 
tend  without  being  nominated  by 
his  employer. 

Programs  Expanded 

Most  of  the  annual  general  con¬ 
ferences  are  long-established  pro¬ 
grams  which  have  been  expanded 


with  the  years.  Two  of  the  oldest 
such  events  are  the  University  of 
Missouri’s  Journalism  Week  and 
the  University  of  Washington’s 
Newspaper  Institute.  Missouri’s 
program  marks  its  44th  year  this 
Spring,  while  the  Washington  in¬ 
stitute  is  in  its  40th  year. 

The  nature  of  these  conferences 
differs  considerably  although  gen¬ 
erally  designed  to  aid  publishers, 
editors,  and  other  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives.  The  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas  Editors’  Day,  for  example,  is 
held  annually  to  give  the  state’s 
newspapermen  an  opportunity  to 
talk  over  common  problems  in¬ 
formally.  The  annual  Newspaper 
Show  and  Clinic  staged  by  Ohio 
University  is  more  interested  in 
newspaper  content  and  appear¬ 
ance.  The  Ohio  faculty  makes  a 
detailed  analysis  of  participating 
papers,  and  distributes  mimeo¬ 
graphed  evaluations  on  the  day  of 
the  clinic. 

Fourteen  of  the  general  confer¬ 
ences  are  held  in  cooperation  with 
state  and  regional  press  associa¬ 
tions,  as  is  true  at  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity’s  annual  Editors’  Confer¬ 
ence  and  the  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee’s  Press  Institute.  In  half  of 
these  cases,  the  press  association 
holds  its  annual,  semi-annual,  or 
seasonal  meeting  on  the  campus 
during  the  conference. 

The  conferences  usually  are 
held  in  the  Fall  or  Spring.  The 
events  nearly  always  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  weekend  to  enable 
newspapermen  to  get  away  from 
the  office.  Free  tickets  to  a  foot¬ 
ball  or  basketball  game  often  are 
offered  as  an  added  weekend  at¬ 
traction. 

Panels  Are  Popular 

A  “name”  speaker  usually  is  se¬ 
lected  to  keynote  the  conference 
with  an  address  of  general  interest 
— on  such  subjects  as  freedom  of 
the  press,  newspaper  public  serv¬ 
ice,  and  the  responsibilities  of  the 
press.  Other  speakers  generally 
are  used  to  start  off  panel  discus¬ 
sions  and  to  give  after-dinner  ad¬ 
dresses. 

The  panel  discussions  are  di¬ 
vided  according  to  subject  matter, 
and  sometimes  into  daily  and 
weekly  sections.  Panel  members 
nearly  always  are  practicing  news¬ 
papermen  selected  because  of  their 
familiarity  with  the  subject  and/or 
their  conflicting  viewpoints  on  a 
topic.  Most  journalism  administra¬ 
tors  avoid  overloading  the  pro¬ 
gram  with  faculty  members  be¬ 
cause,  as  one  department  director 
put  it,  “we  try  to  make  them  (the 
newspapermen)  feel  it’s  their 
show.” 

Awards  presented  at  general 
conferences  usually  are  for  “dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  journalism” 
or  as  prizes  in  newspaper  contests, 
as  occurs  during  the  University  of 
Colorado’s  Newspaper  Week.  Ad¬ 
ditions  to  state  journalistic  “halls 
of  fame”  also  are  made  at  some 
conferences,  principally  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  University’s  State  Journal¬ 
ism  Conference  and  South  Dakota 
State  College’s  Newspaper  Day. 


The  most  elaborate  general  con¬ 
ference  is  Missouri’s  Journalism 
Week.  The  week-long  activities 
include  the  presentation  of  award'^ 
and  prizes  and  daily  addresses, 
panels,  luncheons,  dinners,  dis¬ 
plays,  social  events,  and  meeting^ 
of  various  state  press  associations. 

The  program  each  day  is  con¬ 
fined  to  one  or  two  phases  of  jour¬ 
nalism — photography,  advertising, 
etc. — thus  making  it  possible  for 
a  person  to  attend  the  conference 
for  only  a  day  and  still  attend  all 
the  activities  of  particular  inter¬ 
est  to  him.  Meetings  of  various 
specialized  state  associations  are 
scheduled  for  the  same  day  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  interest  to  the  group 
will  be  discussed. 

Specialized  Institutes  I 

The  specialized  institutes,  short 
courses,  workshops,  clinics,  semi¬ 
nars,  and  roundtables  are  a  recent 
development,  with  few  dating  back 
more  than  five  years.  Most  of 
these  affairs  were  started  at  the  | 
request  of  practicing  journalists  j 
and  are  now  co-sponsored  with  • 
state  or  regional  associations  in 
radio-television,  photography,  in¬ 
dustrial  journalism,  or  some  other 
phase  of  journalism.  ! 

Press  photography  has  made  the 
most  rapid  advancement  in  the 
field  of  short  courses.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  Kent  State  University’s  an¬ 
nual  Press  Photography  Short 
Course  and  Missouri’s  Photo-Jour¬ 
nalism  Workshop  have  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  initiating  similar  pro¬ 
grams  elsewhere.  Photography  al¬ 
so  received  a  shot  in  the  arm  two 
years  ago  when  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association  and  j 

Encyclopedia  Britannica  decided  i 

to  co-sponsor  a  series  of  annual 
regional  short  courses  at  selected 
universities. 

The  photo  short  course  at  Kent 
State  is  in  its  12th  year.  It  is  ' 

a  self-supporting  program  which 
annually  attracts  about  250  pho¬ 
tographers.  The  program  includes 
addresses  by  leaders  in  the  pho¬ 
tography  field,  roundtable  discus¬ 
sions,  demonstrations  of  the  latest 
techniques  and  equipment,  shooting 
sessions,  manufacturers’  displays, 
picture  exhibits,  and  awards  to 
contest  winners. 

The  short  courses  promoted  by 
the  National  Press  Photographers 
Association  and  Encyclopedia  Bri¬ 
tannica  follow  the  Kent  State  pat¬ 
tern.  The  NPPA-EB  short  courses 
were  held  at  Wisconsin,  Kansas, 
and  Boston  universities  last  year. 

Missouri’s  Phot  o-Journalism 
Workshop  operates  differently 
from  the  other  short  courses  in 
that  only  25  to  30  photographers 
are  invited  to  attend.  The  work¬ 
shop  is  held  in  a  different  city 
each  year,  and  there  is  greater 
emphasis  on  the  taking  and  criti¬ 
cism  of  pictures. 

The  photographers  actually  take 
over  the  city  for  a  week.  They 
go  into  the  community  with  the 
intent  of  capturing  the  mood  of 
the  city.  The  workshop  attendants 
get  together  for  daily  lectures  and 
(Continued  on  page  104) 
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Developed  by  RCA  Victor,  the  new  “45  Extended  Play”  record  gives  music 
lovers  more  music  for  less  money  plus  a  perfect  medium  for  playing  shorter 
classical  works  and  multiple  popular  selections. 


-WLce  as  much  music 

on  the  same  size  record 


guide  to  better  value:  the 


search  leadership  adds  more 


Secret  of  “45  Extended  Play”  is 
RCA  Victor’s  discovery  of  a  new 
way  to  cut  a  master  disc  — with  an 
electrically  heated  stylus.  Grooves 
are  closer.  Sound  quality  is  cleaner, 
clearer,  more  alive. 
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“OH,  DR.  CRANE” 

Readers  exclaim.  “I  feel  so  much  more  confidence  in 
your  column  because  you  are  a  happily  married  man 
and  father  of  5  children.  Your  advice  rings  true!” — 
So  meet  Dr.  Crane  and  his  big  family: 


The  Woriy  Clinic 


“Worry  Clinic”  was  de¬ 
signed  for  newspaper  short¬ 
age.  It  attracts  all  readers 
by  covering  the  5  basic  hu¬ 
man  interests  each  week; 

Mon. — Love  Problem.  1 
Tues. — Child  Case. 

Wed. — Business  Strategy. 
Thur. — Marriage  Case. 

Fri. — Nervous  Ills. 

Sat. — Personality  Case. 

It’s  authoritative  for  Dr. 
Crane  has  both  an  M.D.  and 
a  Ph.D.  earned  at  Yale  and 
Northwestern.  Your  read¬ 
ers  prefer  top  scientists. 

It’s  economical,  for  it  in¬ 
cludes  5  fields  of  reader  in¬ 
terest  in  this  one  compre¬ 
hensive  feature.  That  frees 
space  for  more  local  news. 

Dr.  Crane  rates  tops  on 
polls: 


FIRST  among  women 
readers  of  the  Akron  BEA¬ 
CON  JOURNAL.  Ditto  on 
the  Scripps-Howard  poll. 

FIRST  among  both  men 
and  women  on  the  Moline 
DISPATCH  poll. 

Dr.  Crane  uses  actual  pa¬ 
tients,  not  letters  from 
readers.  And  he  offers 
practical  solutions. 

Laymen  devour  his  ad¬ 
vice.  But  so  do  doctors  and 
business  leaders. 

Over  1,500  clergy  write 
Dr.  Crane  each  year  for 
specific  help  in  solving  par¬ 
ishioners’  problems.  They 
use  his  Marriage  Bulletins. 

Dr.  Crane  helps  stop  di¬ 
vorces.  He  teaches  a  Bible 
class,  too.  So  launch  his 
t  “WORRY  CLINIC”  at  once  \ 


HOPKINS  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

520  N.  Michigan  Chicago  11 


Seminar  Programs 
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discussions  and  try  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  instruction  to  produce 
better  photographs  the  next  day. 
Workshop  photographers  took  7,- 
1 19  pictures  in  Jefferson  City,  Mo., 
last  year.  Of  this  number,  150 
were  chosen  for  a  traveling  ex¬ 
hibit. 

Industrial  journalism  is  another 
field  which  has  been  gaining  in 
popularity.  Seven  institutions  now 
sponsor  institutes  for  industrial 
magazine  editors.  Most  programs 
place  emphasis  on  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  purpose  of  industrial 
magazines,  development  of  story 
ideas,  writing  and  editing,  magazine 
layout,  and  management  relations. 

A  pioneer  in  this  field  has  been 
Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College.  Its  in¬ 
dustrial  Editors’  Short  Course, 
which  was  first  offered  in  1946, 
lasts  six  days.  Half  of  the  time  is 
devoted  to  editorial  content  and 
the  other  half  to  layout  and  pro¬ 
duction.  From  40  to  60  industrial 
editors  and  staff  members  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  course  each  year. 

The  expansion  of  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  news  coverage  has  resulted 
in  conferences  at  five  schools  af 
journalism.  Three  of  these  con¬ 
ferences  are  limited  to  radio,  while 
the  other  two  take  in  radio  and 
television.  The  University  of 
Georgia’s  Radio  Institute,  started 
in  1946,  became  the  Georgia  Ra¬ 
dio  and  Television  Institute  when 
TV  entered  the  picture  five  years 
later. 

Northwestern  University  took 
advantage  of  its  location  to  spon¬ 
sor  a  month-long  Radio-TV  Politi¬ 
cal  Reporting  Short  Course  during 
the  Republican  and  Democratic 
national  conventions  in  Chicago 
last  summer.  Unlike  most  short 
courses,  this  one  was  for  former 
newspapermen  and  the  partici¬ 
pants  were  paid  for  attending. 

Ten  heads  and  teachers  of  jour¬ 
nalism  spent  a  month  attending 
seminars  and  covering  the  nation¬ 
al  convention  for  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company.  Each  was 
paid  expenses  by  NBC  for  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  convention  coverage. 
The  participants  gathered,  wrote, 
and/or  broadcast  convention  news. 
When  the  conventions  were  not 
in  session,  political  leaders,  writ¬ 
ers.  and  broadcasters  addressed  the 
group  and  led  discussions. 

Business  Side  Treated 
On  the  surface,  the  business 
side  of  newspapers  appears  to  have 
received  little  attention  in  the  form 
I  of  short  courses.  Only  one  semi- 
I  nar  is  listed  for  business,  but  the 
'  figures  are  misleading.  The  eight 
I  advertising  and  three  circulation 
1  short  courses  actually  deal  with 
phases  of  business.  Much  of  the 
discussion  at  the  27  general  con¬ 
ferences  also  is  devoted  to  busi¬ 
ness  and  management  problems, 
primarily  because  the  attendants 
are  largely  editors  and  publishers. 

I  An  increasing  number  of  semi¬ 


nars  and  roundtables  is  being 
scheduled  for  the  discussion  of 
specialized  topics,  such  as  traffic 
safety,  taxation,  and  government. 
Nine  schools  and  departments 
have  sponsored  15  such  programs 
in  recent  years.  Seven  of  the  15 
programs  have  dealt  with  atomic 
energy — its  nature,  its  dangers,  its 
possibilities,  and  its  coverage. 

Other  specialized  programs  have 
been  devoted  to  local  government, 
state  government,  politics,  Wash¬ 
ington  coverage,  traffic  safety,  tim¬ 
ber  resources,  state  taxation,  and 
wage  and  manpower  problems 
Nearly  all  of  these  programs  were 
held  at  the  request  of  newspaper¬ 
men  who  desired  to  know  more 
about  the  subject  matter.  All  but 
one  program  have  been  one-time 
events. 

Many  of  the  administrators  who 
answered  the  questionnaires  j 
stressed  the  importance  of  such  , 
routine  things  as  adequate  hous-  { 
ing,  good  meals,  and  starting  ses-  . 
sions  on  time.  As  one  dean  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  “an  incidental  slip-up  ; 
sometimes  can  make  the  difference  j 
between  a  good  or  bad  impres¬ 
sion.” 

■ 

Church  Coverage 
Praised  At  Easter 

Jacksonville,  Fla.  —  In  appre¬ 
ciation  of  its  coverage  of  pre- 
Easter  activities  and  attention  to 
Easter  Services,  the  Florida  Times- 
Union  and  its  church  editor. 
James  M.  Calloway,  were  present¬ 
ed  letters  of  commendation  by 
the  Jacksonville  Ministerial  Alli¬ 
ance  in  a  ceremony  on  Monday 
following  Easter. 

One  letter,  addressed  to  Sam 
Butz,  managing  editor,  expressed 
thanks  of  the  clergymen’s  organ¬ 
ization  to  the  paper  for  the  Easter 
coverage  and  in  addition  cited 
Mr.  Calloway  for  preparing  a 
mimeographed  pamphlet  helpful 
to  church  workers  responsible  for 
getting  news  to  the  newspapers 

A  second  letter  was  addressed 
to  the  church  editor  personally. 

Mr.  Calloway,  a  veteran  news¬ 
man  who  has  worked  on  papers 
in  Florida,  Alabama,  Ohio  and 
California,  has  been  handling 
church  news  for  the  Times-Union 
since  January,  1952. 

■ 

School  Plans  Parley 
For  Midwest  Editors 

Minneapolis — ^Norman  Isaacs, 
managing  editor  of  the  Louisville 
Times  and  president  of  the  A.s- 
sociated  Press  Managing  Editors. 
A.ssociation,  will  speak  at  a  con¬ 
ference  of  Upper  Midwest  news¬ 
paper  editors  at  the  University 
School  of  Journalism  May  8. 

Most  of  the  news  executives  of 
daily  newspapers  in  the  Upper 
Midwest  will  be  on  hand  for  a 
two-day  program.  A  major  con¬ 
ference  theme  will  be  “The  Im¬ 
pact  of  the  Sound  and  Picture 
Age  on  the  Daily  Newspapers.” 
according  to  Ralph  D.  Casey. 
School  of  Journalism  director. 
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stable  markets  for  their  crops. 

The  35,000  people  of  Canco  get 
a  special  kind  of  satisfaction  when 
their  work  pays  off  in  added  height 
and  solid  muscle. 

We  are  proud  of  the  inches  we 
have  helijed  to  add  to  the  yard¬ 
stick  that  measures  the  nation’s 
health.  We  are  proudest  of  all  to 
be  part  of  a  system  where  your 
desire  for  better  things,  plus  in¬ 
dustry’s  proven  ability  to  satisfy 
your  demands,  work  so  well  to¬ 
gether  for  the  good  of  all. 


diet.  In  its  place,  all  year  long, 
tastier,  more  appetizing  foods  and 
beverages  of  every  kind  find  their 
way  to  your  table. 

Nutrition  research  has  estab¬ 
lished  the  fact  that  canned  foods 
keep  their  garden  freshness  and 
bring  to  your  table  the  values  that 
make  for  better  health. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  can-mak¬ 
ing  and  can-using  activity,  new 
jobs  in  farming,  food  processing 
and  distribution  have  been  cre¬ 
ated.  Farmers  have  wider,  more 


Better  nutrition  has  added  at  least 
2  inches  to  the  height  of  America’s 
younger  generations.  Compared 
to  children  of  the  same  age  only 
fifty  years  ago,  our  kids  are  from 
8  to  10  pounds  heavier. 

Why?  Because  today  the  aver¬ 
age  family’s  diet  is  rich  in  vita¬ 
mins.  Increased  food  values  make 
us  all  not  only  healthier,  but  actu¬ 
ally  bigger. 

The  development  of  the  mod¬ 
em  food  can  did  a  lot  to  change 
yesterday’s  limited,  monotonous 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


CONTAINERS  ...  to  help  people  live  better 
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Advertisers 

Believe  in 

STANDARD 


WHEN  time  counts  —  and  you 
want  to  know  the  brand  name 
of  a  product — what  company  makes 
it  —  the  names  of  the  officers  (es¬ 
pecially  the  Advertising  Manager, 
the  Advertising  Agency)  —  where 
they  advertise  and  how  much  they 
spend  —  you’ll  realize  why  the 
STANDARD  ADVERTISING 
REGISTER  belongs  on  your  desk. 

Better  get  the  facts.  Just  drop  us  a 
line  on  your  company  letterhead 
and  we’ll  do  the  rest. 

—  The  Register  Contains  — 

The  Advertiser,  Address, 
Capitalization 
Products  with  Trade  Names 
Corporate  Executives 
Advertising  Manager 
Sales  Manager  •  Printing  Buyer 
Advertising  Agency  Handling 
Account 

Account  Executives 
Advertising  Media  Used 
Advertising  Appropriations 
Character,  Extent  of  Distribution 


Over  200  Papers  Get 
\Ford  Dealers*  Copy 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


The  Agency  List 

Standard  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  3,000  U.S.  and  | 

Canodian  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  with  data  on  their 
recognition,  personnel,  and 
over  30,000  clients.  Issued  three  times 
a  year  —  the  AGENCY  LIST  is  part  of 
STANDARD'S  complete  service  or  may 
be  purchased  separately. 

free  Write  for  colored  illustrated 

booklet  giving  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  STANDARD  ADVERTISING 
REGISTER  and  Supplementary  Services. 
It's  yours  for  the  asking. 

NATIONAL  REGISTER  PUDLISHING  CO. 

INCOReORATCD 

130  W.  42nd  St.  •  333  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
New  York  36,  N.Y.  Chicago  1,  III. 


Classified  Managers  on  more 
than  200  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  were  jubilant  last  week  on 
receipt  of  a  schedule  of  Ford 
Dealer  advertising  placed  by  the 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company, 
which  will  run  from  April  10 
through  July  4  and  “possibly 
longer”  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
500  lines  per  week. 

Placed  by  the  Ford  Dealers  of 
the  New  York  District  in  newspa¬ 
pers  in  key  New  York  State  areas 
as  well  as  in  parts  of  New  Jersey 
and  Connecticut,  the  campaign  is 
designed  to  “get  to  the  public  the 
idea  that  the  Ford  Dealer  is  in  the 
used  car  business”  and  that  it’s 
smart  to  buy  used  cars  from 
"your  Authorized  Ford  Dealer.” 

On  the  heels  of  this  release, 
Carl  Rhodes,  account  executive 
for  the  Ford  Dealers  of  the  New 
York  District  at  the  Thompson 
Agency,  who  conceived  the  Clas¬ 
sified  campaign,  told  this  writer 
that  by  the  time  this  article  ap¬ 
pears,  a  similar  schedule  will  have 
been  recommended  to  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  District  Ford  Dealers, 
where  a  list  of  135  daily  and 
weekly  papers  are  in  line  to  re¬ 
ceive  this  copy. 

While  Classified  people  are  de¬ 
lighted  with  this  exciting  recog¬ 
nition  of  Classified’s  place  in  the 
economics  of  the  automotive  in¬ 
dustry,  Ford  dealers  have  also 
been  vocal  in  commending  J. 
Walter  Thompson  for  its  “Down 
to  earth,  grass-roots  support  in 
Classified,  where  most  of  us  spend 
most  of  our  advertising  dollars.” 

Aimed  at  Franchised  Croup 

According  to  Mr.  Rhodes,  the 
promotion  was  developed  after  a 
series  of  discussions  he  had  with 
Ford  Dealers  on  the  major  prob¬ 
lems  facing  them  in  moving  what 
may  prove  to  be  a  record  produc¬ 
tion  of  new  cars  and  trucks  in 
1953.  The  successful  merchan¬ 
dising  of  used  cars  by  the  new 
car  dealers  was  considered  a  key 
to  the  new  Ford  sales  effort. 

One  of  the  problems  Mr. 
Rhodc-s  cited  was  to  get  more  of 
the  franchised  dealers  back  into 
the  used  car  business  from  which 
many  of  them  decamped  during 
the  lush  days  of  new  and  used  car 
selling  following  World  War  II. 
This  aim,  it  is  felt,  will  also  be 
furthered  by  supporting  fran¬ 
chised  dealers  in  the  sale  of  used 
cars  and  trucks  in  classified. 

In  the  face  of  a  generally 
tightening  used  car  market,  in 
which  sales  are  lagging  from  15% 
to  25%  below  a  year  ago,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 


volume  of  classified  advertising  in 
a  single  issue  in  the  paper’s  105 
years.  It  exceeded  by  nearly  35 
columns  a  record  established  two 
weeks  before.  Sunday’s  total  want 
ad  volume  exceeded  41  full  pages, 
or  a  total  of  370  columns.  In¬ 
cluded  were  four  pages  of  pas¬ 
senger  used  car  advertising,  over 
15  pages  of  real  estate  and  rent 
offerings,  more  than  two  pages 
of  business  opportunities  and  two 
full  pages  of  employment  agency 
ads. 


Mr.  Rhodes  says  the  customer 
can’t  stand  two  profits,  one  for 
the  dealer  and  one  for  the  whole¬ 
saler.  Where  the  new  car  dealer 
doesn’t  have  his  own  facilities  for 
disposing  of  used  cars,  he  nor¬ 
mally  turns  them  over  to  a  whole¬ 
saler  who  in  turn  passes  them  on 
to  the  public.  When  the  whole¬ 
saler  is  pinched  by  a  tightening 
market  and  has  an  inordinately 
high  inventory,  he  offers  very 
little  to  the  franchised  dealer  for 
his  used  cars.  That,  Mr.  Rhodes 
points  out,  is  the  current  picture. 

“Dealers  have  to  be  in  the  used 
car  business”  he  said,  to  effective¬ 
ly  sell  new  cars  in  the  kind  of 
market  we  can  expect  to  have 
with  us  from  here  on  out. 

Copy  to  Be  Changed 

The  copy  will  change  as  the 
campaign  moves  forward,  covering 
a  number  of  bases  all  leading  up 
to  getting  the  used  car  or  used 
truck  buyer  into  the  Ford  dealer’s  ■ 

used  car  lot.  The  “advantage  of  Chicago  S-T  to  Go 
doing  business  with  a  franchised 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  last 
Sunday  (April  12)  ran  a  regular 
classified  section  of  40  pages  with 
10,529  ads  and  104,589  lines. 

The  preceding  Friday’s  paper 
had  16  full  pages.  7,176  ads  and 
41,643  lines. 

Total  classified  advertising  car¬ 
ried  during  the  week  of  April  6 
to  12  inclusive  was  51,981  ads 
and  330,059  lines. 

No  “specials”  of  any  nature 
were  involved. 


The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  i 
Gannett  daily,  broke  its  alltime  | 
classified  advertising  record  on  ; 
Friday,  April  10.  Together  with  ( 
two  columns  of  legal  notices,  clas-  ’ 
sified  occupied  a  separate  1 0-page 
section.  The  total  number  of 
inches  was  1,615. 


a 

Ford  dealer”  will  give  way  to 
“See  Your  Ford  Dealer’s  W  O  W- 
E  E!  Used  Car  Special  This 
Week.”  The  copy  runs  from  100 
to  350  lines  per  insertion  and  is 
scheduled  3  times  weekly. 

As  Mr.  Rhodes  explained,  deal¬ 
ers  throughout  the  district  were 
invited  to  make  suggestions  and 
to  support  them  with  tear  pages 
from  the  Classified  Section  of  the 
newspaper  in  which  they  hoped 
the  ads  would  run.  From  these, 
212  daily  and  weekly  papers  were 
selected.  “In  other  words,”  Mr. 
Rhodes  said,  “the  dealers  indicat¬ 
ed,  ‘This  is  where  we  are  adver¬ 
tising  successfully  and  this  is 
where  we  would  like  you  to  give 
us  additional  support.’  ” 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  check 
the  efficacy  of  the  copy  appeals 
and  other  aspects  of  the  campaign 
by  means  of  frequent  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  trustees  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Ford  Dealers  Advertising 
Association. 

Incidentally,  the  use  of  Classi¬ 
fied  advertising  on  behalf  of  Ford 
Dealers  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  is  squarely  up  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  Ford  District  Advertising 
Associations  to  which  each  of  the 
nation’s  6,400  Ford  Dealers  be¬ 
long.  The  money  that  is  being 
spent  on  this  campaign  is  dealer 
money,  levied  on  the  sale  of  each 
car,  a  standard  practice  over  the 
years. 

New  Wont  Ad  Record 

The  Chicago  Tribune  for  Sun¬ 
day,  .April  12,  carried  the  greatest 


To  6-Col.  Tabloid 

Chicago — The  tabloid  Chicago 
Sun-Times  has  announced  a  new 
typographical  format,  effective 
June  1,  changing  from  a  five  col¬ 
umn  to  a  six  column  page.  The 
S-T’s  new  column  width  will  be 
11  picas,  or  1  13/16  inches  wide 
and  14  9/16  inches  deep. 

In  adopting  the  new  formal, 
the  Sun-Times  has  engaged  in  ex¬ 
tensive  research  in  readability  and 
will  use  Times  Roman  type  as  a 
new  body  type  for  editorial  con¬ 
tent.  The  new  page  will  contain 
1,200  agate  lines,  with  six  200- 
line  columns  to  the  page. 

A  spiecial  discount  of  17%  will 
be  given  all  advertisers  using  full- 
page  ads  (200  lines  on  six  col¬ 
umns).  This  page  discount  enables 
advertisers  to  buy  the  new  1.200 
line  page  unit  at  no  extra  cost. 
Complete  details,  including  new 
mechanical  requirements,  were 
sent  to  retail  and  national  adver¬ 
tisers  this  week. 

■ 

Pictures  Show  How 
Want  Ad  Is  'Born' 

Chicago — A  series  of  22  pic¬ 
tures,  showing  what  steps  are 
taken  to  get  a  classified  ad  into 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  was  hung 
this  week  in  Harmony  Hall,  which 
connects  Tribune  Tower  to  the 
WGN  Building. 

A.  E.  Rozene,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  said  the  display 
was  designed  to  interest  all  news¬ 
paper  readers,  particularly  the 
thousands  of  regular  users  of  want 
ads. 
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Compare 

ALL 

THREE 


against  passing  on  the  loyalty 
of  Americans  seeking  United 
Nations  jobs. 

Hiss,  a  one-time  department 
official  who  helped  draft  the  UN 
charter,  is  now  serving  a  jail 
term  for  lying  about  his  connec¬ 
tions  with  a  prewar  Communist 
spy  ring. 

A  House  judiciary  subcommit¬ 
tee  headed  by  Cong.  Kenneth  B. 

New  Micro  Photo  Method 


against  passing* on  the  loyalty  |y 
of  Americans  seeking  United 
Nations  jobs.  (Ij 

Hiss,  a  one  time  department  tv 
official  who  helped  draft  the  UN  |  ct 
charter,  is  now  serving  a  jail  <. 
term  for  lying  about  his  connec-  _  ; 
tions  with  a  prewar  Communist  ^  ' 
spy  ring. 

A  House  judiciary  subcommit- 
Old  Style  2-page 


against  passing  on  the  loyalty 
o|  Americans  seeking  United 
Nations  jobs. 

Hiss,  a  one-time  department 
official  who  helped  draft  the  UN 
charter,  is  now  serving  a  jail 
term  for  lying  about  his  connec¬ 
tions  with  a  prewar  Communist 
spy  ring. 

A  House  judiciary  subcommit 


Ordinary  1-page 


and  you^ll  choose 


Ml 


NEW  ^-PAGE 


MICROFILMING 


i  Fv 


for  clarity, 
size,  economy 

Now  Micro  Photo  gives  you  BIGGER-THAN-EVER, 
sharper  reading  plus  all  the  savings  in  2-page 
microfilming  .  .  .  thanks  to  the  development  of 
newer,  better  camera  techniques!  Illustrated  at 
left  are  maximum  scanning  sizes  (obtainable 
with  a  standard  microfilm  reader)  of  newsprint 
filmed  three  different  ways.  Notice  how  Micro 


Photo’s  new  2-page  enlargement  overshadows 


conventional  2-page  microfilming  .  .  .  and  how 


favorably  it  compares  with  expensive  1-page 


work.  And  you  get  this  bigger,  clearer  image  at 


Micro  Photo’s  low  2-page  rate.  Send  for  details 


and  samples  today 


w 
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(  A  dvcrtiscfnen  t ) 

From  where  I  sit 
Jo&  Marsh 


Tiny  Sure  Got  “Alarmed” 

Tiny  Jackson,  the  patrolman,  caused 
quite  a  stir  last  night — but  let  him  teU 
you  about  it: 

“7  was  making  my  regular  eleven 
o’clock  rounds — trying  all  the  doors 
up  and  down  Main  Street.  I  came  to 
Johnson’s  Jewelry  Store — tried  their 
door  and  it  seemed  a  bit  loose.  So  I 
shook  it  harder. 

“So  to  make  doubly  sure  I  shook  it 
doubly  hard.  Then  everything  hap¬ 
pened  at  once — bells  started  clanging, 
crowds  collecting,  the  Chief  driving 
up  with  the  siren  going  full  blast. 
When  he  saw  it  was  me  who  set  the 
burglar  alarm  off,  he  put  his  revolver 
away — but  what  confusion!” 

From  where  I  sit,  even  the  best  of 
intentions  can  sometimes  go  wrong. 

It  pays  to  take  our  time  and  proceed 
with  caution — whether  it’s  trying  a 
door  or  advising  our  neighbors  what 
beverage  they  should  or  shouldn’t  have 
with  a  meal.  Some  folks  prefer  a  glass 
of  temperate  beer,  others  might  choose 
iced  tea — but  if  we  just  respect  the 
other’s  rights,  we’ll  always  ''ring  the 
bell”  with  our  neighbors. 


Copyright,  1953,  United  Staten  Brewers  Foundation 


,The  Voorhees  Case 

continued  from  page  72 


ance  that  Voorhees  was  charged 
with  failing  to  secure. 

3.  Testimony  by  one  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Dorn’s  censors,  Major  Ver¬ 
non  Pizer,  that  Voorhees  in  his 
role  as  chief  censor  in  Korea 
could  have  cleared  his  own  book. 

That  surprise  possibility  brought 
a  smile  to  the  face  of  Maj.  Gen. 
Parks  when  he  was  on  the  witne.ss 
stand.  It  was  Parks’  Pentagon 
staff  that  had  drafted  the  regula¬ 
tion  Voorhees  was  charged  with 
ignoring.  Parks  himself  was  so 
interested  that  throughout  the 
trial  he  kept  an  observer  in  the 
courtroom,  Col.  Richard  H.  Mer¬ 
rick,  to  decide  whether  the  regu¬ 
lation  should  be  revamped. 

“Isn’t  it  true,”  West  had  asked 
Parks,  “that  under  Army  regula¬ 
tion  a  public  information  officer 
can,  where  security  is  not  in¬ 
volved,  give  clearance?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Parks. 

‘Then,”  pursued  West,  “Col. 
Voorhees  as  P.I.O.  of  the  8th 
Army  could  have  cleared  the 
manuscript  himself?” 

‘That,”  said  Parks,  smiling 
broadly,  “is  a  very  interesting 
angle  you  bring  up.” 

Faced  Jail  Sentence 

Yet  Voorhees,  because  of  his 
conviction  “This  is  a  fight  for  free¬ 
dom  of  .speech,”  was  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  facing  a  possible  maximum 
sentence  of  1 1  years  and  a  month 
in  jail. 

As  1  mentioned  above,  a  court 
martial  seemed  a  strange  place  to 
be  trying  such  an  issue.  It  seemed 
eminently  the  place  to  be  trying, 
as  Col.  Kotrich  directed,  the  open- 
and-shut  military  questions  of 
whether  Voorhees  had  been  given 
an  order  and  whether  he  had  dis¬ 
obeyed  it.  But  those  facts  had 
always  been  conceded  by  the  de¬ 
fense. 

The  reaction  to  two  develop¬ 
ments  during  the  case  may  be  in¬ 
structive.  At  one  point  a  tele¬ 
gram,  of  mysterious  origin,  ar¬ 
rived  from  Detroit.  It  was  signed 
by  “a  group  of  veterans”  and 
urged  Voorhees’  acquittal.  Prompt 
steps  were  taken  to  determine  that 
the  court  had  not  been  prejudiced 
by  the  telegram. 

But  there  was  no  flurry  when, 
during  the  trial,  Maj.  Gen.  Court¬ 
ney  Whitney,  aid  to  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  reissued  an  earlier  state¬ 
ment  of  MacArthur’s.  In  it  Mac- 
Arthur  asserted  that  charges  made 
by  Voorhees  “show  the  complete 
falsity  and  the  irresponsibility  of 
the  latter  and  leaves  one  but  to 
conclude  that  it  was  the  author’s 
purpose  to  increase  the  sale  value 
of  his  book  through  sensational¬ 
ism,  however  fallacious  and  un¬ 
warranted.” 

The  court  made  this  clear: 

The  big  brass  can  treat  the 
clearance  regulation  the  same  way 
Voorhees  did — but  with  different 
results. 


The  defense  listed  books  writ¬ 
ten  by  generals  that  had  not  been 
cleared.  Asked  about  this,  t^ 
Army’s  top  man  of  such  matters. 
General  Parks,  merely  said  that 
generals  “know  more  about  these  ' 
things  than  we  do.” 

Regulations  would  seem  to  vary 
according  to  a  man’s  rank. 

A  Writer’s  Sympathy 

A  writer’s  sympathy  is  quite  na-  I 
turally  with  a  man  striving  to  up-  ^ 
hold  freedom  of  speech  and  press.  1 
But  despite  that  sympathy  you  do  ;| 
get  to  wondering  how  an  Army  i| 
can  be  run  if  everyone  is  free  to  ' 
sound  off  against  the  commanders. 

The  controversial  clearance  reg- 
ulation  imposes  three  subjects  for 
review — security,  policy  and  pro¬ 
priety.  The  man  who  prosecuted 
Voorhees,  Maj.  Arthur  W.  Scheid, 
really  simplifl^  the  Army’s  posi¬ 
tion  when  he  said,  “We  are  con¬ 
cerned  here  about  policy  and  pro¬ 
priety.”  The  persisting  trouble 
with  the  regulation  is  that  the 
meaning  of  these  is  not  spelled 
out. 

Indeed  the  regulation  was  be¬ 
wildering  to  prosecution  witnesses 
as  well  as  to  the  defense.  And  it 
still  remains  as  bewildering  as  the 
question  as  to  when,  if  ever,  the 
issues  of  free  speech  and  free 
press  that  inspired  Voorhees’  stand 
will  find  their  way  into  the  Voor¬ 
hees  Case. 

Or,  after  all,  did  the  Louis 
Johnson  directive  settle  the  matter 
when  he  limited  Army  censorship 
to  questions  of  security? 

Only  the  appeal — which  Voor¬ 
hees  has  said  he  will  take  if  the 
Army  does  not  take — will  furnish 
the  answer. 

■ 

64-Page  Rotogravure 
Supplement  for  Brides 

A  64-page  rotogravure  supple¬ 
ment.  Today’s  Bride,  was  publish¬ 
ed  as  part  of  the  Sunday,  April 
12  issue  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  Specialty  shops,  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  national  adver¬ 
tisers  were  represented  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  which  was  edited  by  Eugenia 
Sheppard. 

The  first  annual  “Trend  of  Ven¬ 
ezuela's  Economy”  survey,  a  30- 
page  section  devoted  to  Ven¬ 
ezuela,  was  published  with  the 
April  13  edition  of  the  Herald 
Tribune,  and  subsequently  in  the 
European  Herald  Tribune. 

■ 

New  Business  Found 
In  Special  Solicitation 

Norfolk.  Va.  —  A  30-page 
Home  and  Garden  section  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Norfolk  Ledger-Dis¬ 
patch  on  Thursday,  April  9,  push¬ 
ed  the  edition  of  that  date  to  76 
pages  and  a  total  advertising  lin¬ 
age  of  133,378.  The  linage  in  the 
section  was  57,120. 

The  regular  sales  staff,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ellis  Loveless,  advertising 
director,  Norfolk  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  developed  12  new  space  con¬ 
tracts  while  soliciting  for  this 
edition. 
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Speeding  the  flow  of  vital  iron  ore 
with  a  new  **Leviathan  of  the  Lakes” 


NATIONAL 
.  STEEL  > 


Karly  in  the  present  shippinii  season.  National 
Steel's  fleet  of  iron  ore  freighters  will  be  joined 
by  the  Ernest  T.  Weir  .  .  .  the  largest  ship 
ever  built  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Before  navigation  is  halted  .again  by  next 
winter’s  ice,  it  is  estimated  that  the  Weir  will 
trans|H)rt  approximately  *XK),(KK)  tons  of  iron 
ore  from  National's  mines  in  the  I.ake  Suiierior 
District  to  the  diKks  of  Great  Lakes  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration  in  Detroit  and  to  lower  lake  (xirts  for 


rail  shipment  to  the  Weirton  Steel  Company 
at  Weirton,  West  Virginia. 

Named  for  National’s  founder  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive,  this  proud  vessel  is  69()  feet  long,  has  a 
cargo  capacity  of  more  than  2(),(KK)  tons  and 
incorporates  the  most  advanced  features  of 
marine  design.  It  is  a  sturdy  link  in  the  vital 
chain  of  transportation  which  now  must  move 
the  greatly  increased  supplies  of  raw  materials 
demanded  by  National’s  large  expansion  of 


facilities  ...  an  expansion  which  will  bring 
steel-making  capacity  to  a  total  of  h,()()0,(t00 
tons  during  1953. 

The  new  Ernest  T.  Weir,  iron  ore  freighter, 
is  a  symbol  of  the  progress  of  steel  production 
in  America.  .More  particularly,  it  is  a  symbol 
of  the  consistent  progress  of  National  Steel . . . 
completely  integrated  . . .  entirely  independent 
.  .  .  one  of  the  country’s  largest  .ind  fastest 
growing  producers  of  steel. 


NATIONAL  STEEL 


CORPORATION 


GRANT  BUILDING  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

AN  INDEPENDENT  COMPANY  OWNED  BY  MORE  THAN  19,000  STOCKHOLDERS 


SEVEN  GREAT  DIVISIONS  WELDED  INTO  ONE 
INTEGRATED  STEEL-MAKING  STRUCTURE 
GtmI  LekM  SImI  Cerp.  Weirton  Stool  Company 

Stron-Stool  Division  Honno  Iron  Oro  Company 

Tha  Hanna  Fornaco  Carp.  National  Minot  Carp. 
Notional  Stool  Frodaett  Co. 


mOEPENOEHT 

AND 

dependable 


CIRCULATION 


Terse  Copy,  Smart  Layout 
Make  Good  Truck  Posters 


THACKREY  ASSOCIATES 


Newspaper  Management  Consultants 

T.  O.  Thackrey  Mary  McClung  Bernard  Goldstein 

Is  Your  Saturday  Paper  Making  Money? 

If  not — 'we  may  have  the  best  solution  for  you!  Whatever  your  particular 
newspaper  publishing  problem  may  be,  you  can  hire  as  much  or  as  little 
of  our  experience  as  you  need — in  complete  confidence  and  without  dis- 
turhiiiK  your  permanet  organization.  Our  services  are  available  by  the 
day,  the  year,  or  by  project.  Executive  counsel  available  also  in  tax 
and  financial  problems,  newspaper  plant  design,  and  allied  fields. 

Address  all  communications  to  Thackrey  Associates, 

300  Central  Park  West,  New  York  24,  N.  Y. 
Telephone;  TRaialgar  3-7648. 


Some  current  signs 


IDEAL  bFlYNTHETic 
NEWSPAPER  ROLLERS 


have  an  extra  safety  factor 

These  soft,  yet  sturdy  inking  rollers  for  your 
newspaper  presses  hove  an  added  feature 
—  they  are  self-extinguishing  and  flame- 
resistant  in  case  of  fire. 

They  ore  unsurpassed  for  printing  \ 

brilliant  halftones  and  sparkling 

classifieds. 


Order  these 
safer 

rollers  now! 


NEWSPAPER 

representatives 


The  Katz  Agency,  ,»c 


newspaper 

representatives 


OIJC'' 


6^^ 


sp 


New  York 


Chicago 


Kansas  City 


San  Francisco 


Los  Angeles 
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Write  vs  or  ask  our  representative 
for  0  sample  copy.  And  be  sure 
to  see  these  others  in  Metro's  bol- 
tery  of  proven  linage  builders: 


•  fNetre  Newspaper  Service 

•  Metre  Deporlmcnl  Store  Service 

•  Fashion  Review  Service 

•  Greater  Saies  Service 

•  Metro's  Soper  Food  Service 


. . .  And  many  other  supplementory 
services  that  meon  INCREASED 
LINAGE  for  your  newspaperl 


METRO 


80  Madison  Ava. 
New  York  16.  N  Y 


FOR  SALE 


HOE  DOUBLE 
SEXTUPLE 
PRESS 

Serial  #2550-2551 
(Can  be  viewed  in  operation) 
6  Vertical  Type  Units 
2  Double  Folders 
Extra  Cylinder  for  color 
printing  front  and  back  page 
21  Vi  inch  cutoff 
2  Cutler-Hammer  Conveyors 
Cline-Westinghouse  AC  Group 
Drive  (2  Motors)  Can  be 
operated  as  one  6-unit  press 
or  as  two  3-unit  presses 
also 

Complete  Stereotype  Equipment 
for  above  presses 
including  Curved  Router 
and  Sta-Hi 

Available  July  1,  1953 

Address:  Mechanical  Superintendent 

The  Palriol-News  (o. 

11  N.  MARKET  SQUARE 
HARRISBURG.  PENNA. 


Cowden  Views 
Circulators  As 


paper  is  successful  in  making  ad-  MasS  Productioil 
vertisers  think  favorably  of  its  cir-  v r  j  Oa  x 

culation,  it  will  sell  them  the  priv-  VOIlClOr  OtCirtS 

ilege  of  using  this  circulation  at  Oakland,  Calif. — Mass  produc- 
«  I  |t »  a  good  profit.  The  business  of  tion  of  the  third  and  final  model 

OOleS  jyiaiiaaerS  Ihe  advertising  department  is  to  of  a  new  type  newspaper  vending 

so  impress  advertisers  with  the  rack  produced  by  News  Equip, 

newspaper’s  circulation  as  to  in-  ment  Manufacturing  Co.,  affiliate 


More  and  more  publishers 
recognize  that  a  newspaper  must 


be  marketed  like  any  other  com-  ‘hejn  to  make  use  of  it.  of  Aladdin  Heating  Corp.,  tegan 


modity  and  that  the  title  of  “cir¬ 
culation  manager’’  could  as  prop¬ 
erly  be  “sales  manager,”  says 
George  M.  Cowden,  former  CM 
and  now  manager  of  the  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot. 

Mr.  Cowden,  speaking  at  the 
recent  Central  States  circulators’ 
meeting,  pointed  out  the  chief 
difference  between  a  circulation 


“In  this  capacity,  members  of  here  last  week,  advises  Ray  Terry, 
the  advertising  department  are  secretary-treasurer  of  both. 


Basic  features  of  the  first  model, 
which  has  been  tested  throughout 
the  country,  were  retained,  Mr. 
Terry  said.  Development  work 
was  primarily  devoted  to  reduc¬ 
ing  production  costs  to  a  more 


simply  salesmen  of  circulation, 
with  a  head  salesman  entitled  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  This  being 
true,  it  is  and  has  been  that  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  and  adver¬ 
tising  managers  have  been  assigned 

a  higher  place  in  newspaper  man-  desired  level,  he  explained, 
agement  than  the  circulation  de-  Wide  tests  were  made  to  prove 
managed  and  the' sales'  partment.  The  tendency  Repast  the  company’s  contention  that  a 

of  a  concern  is  that  one  deals  years  has  been  to  realign  the  newspaper  buyer  will  take  only 
with  boys  while  the  other  deals  departments  and  at  least  make  his  pa^r  from  a  vendmg  machine 

them  equal.  Unless  the  sale  of  after  his  coin  has  unlocked  the 
news  is  made  first  to  the  sub-  hox.  This  was  endorsed  in  trialsi 
scriber,  there  would  be  no  circu-  made  in  25  test  order  cities.  Re¬ 
lation  to  sell  to  the  advertiser,  suits  prove  “we’ve  got  it  now," 
I  feel  that  management  should  report  Mr.  Terry  and  A.  H.  Tay- 
understand  this.”  lor,  sales  manager. 


with  men. 

Psychology  Similiar 

“The  psychology  of  the  boy 
mind  is  not  radically  different 
from  that  of  the  man  mind,”  he 
continued.  “What  stimulates  one 
to  the  greatest  effort,  will  stim¬ 
ulate  the  other.  You  may  give  the 
man  salesman  a  bonus  and  the 
boy  a  bike  or  a  trip  to  a  ball 
game.  But  you  will  find  the  boy 
is  wholesomely  frank  and  quick 
to  judge  you.” 

Discussing  what  the  circulation 
department  has  a  right  to  expect 
from  management,  Mr.  Cowden 
a.sserted  a  circulation  manager 
should  be  encouraged  to  be  a 
“creative  force”  in  the  newspaper 
organization.  “He  should  be  on 
equality  with  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  the  managing  editor,”  he 
declared. 

Mr.  Cowden  offered  some  in¬ 
teresting  observations  on  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  circulation  to  adver¬ 
tising.  His  remarks  may  well  tall 
under  the  old  heading  of  “which 
comes  first,  the  chicken  or  the 
egg?”  but  he  at  least  presents  a 
“refreshing”  slant  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  circulators. 

What  Paper  Has  to  Sell 

“Because  a  newspaper’s  revenue 
is  derived  largely  from  the  sale 
of  space,”  he  said,  “the  mistake 
has  been  made  of  overestimating 
the  relation  of  this  department  to 
the  whole  enterprise.  Really  the 
advertising  department  is  an  ap¬ 
pendage  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment. 

“A  newspaper  has  only  two 
products  to  sell,  one  being  news 
and  the  other  being  circulation. 
The  customers  of  the  first  prod¬ 
uct,  News,  are  the  public  or  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  customers  of  the 
second  product.  Circulation,  are 
the  advertisers. 

“The  newspaper  is  merely  the 
medium  of  conveying  the  news- 
product  to  the  subscriber,  just  a-i 
space  is  the  medium  of  selling 
circulation  to  the  advertiser.  The 
advertiser  is  buying  circulation  as 
the  rate  he  pays  for  space  is  based 
on  how  much  circulation  the 
newspaper  has. 

“Now  does  the  advertiser  buy 
space  or  circulation?  If  a  news- 


Newsboy  Saves  Layout  Devoted 

More  Than  a  Grand  To  Carriers'  Trips 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.— Joseph  Klu-  Detroit— An  outstanding  ex- 
benspies,  15,  Linden,  N.  J.,  is  the  of  selling  the  good  which  is 

first  newspaperboy  in  the  history  accomplished  through  the  news- 
of  the  Elizabeth  Daily  Journal  to  papcrboy  program  was  the  two- 
save  more  than  $1,000  from  the  P^S®  spread  in  the  Detroit  Times 
profits  of  his  home  delivery  route.  P'ctonal  Review  for  Sunday,  Apnl 
He  has  saved  $1,028.50  in  the  .  , 

Journal’s  Newspaperboy  Thrift  Ac-  ,  picture  layout  and  text,  un¬ 
count.  Joseph  has  had  a  home  the  caption,  A  Busy  Boy  Is 
delivery  route  in  Linden  since  ^  Better  Boy,  showed  how  Wal 
August,  1950.  He  is  a  sophomore 
in  Linden  High  School  and  has 
ambitions  to  be  a  singer  after  he 
graduates. 

In  recognition  of  his  outstanding 


ter  Aronoff,  circulation  director  of 
the  Times,  keeps  his  carriers  busy 
working  for  all-expense-paid  rec¬ 
reational  and  educational  trips. 

The  photos  showed  Times  car- 


savings  record,  young  Klubensnies 
has  been  awarded  an  incribed 
trophy  by  the  Journal  and  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  $25  Savings  Bond  from 
Willard  B.  Gross,  circulation  di¬ 
rector. 

The  Journal  has  conducted  its 
(  arrier  Salesmen  program  for  boys 
between  14  and  16  years  of  age 
since  June,  1950.  The  newsboys 
have  saved  a  total  of  $8,945  in  the 
Journal  Thrift  Account,  which 


pays  a  bi-annual  dividend. 

■ 

Fairchild  Net  Up 

Fairchild  Camera  and  Instru¬ 
ment  Corp.,  which  manufacture.s 
and  leases  the  Scan-a-graver,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  wide  range  of  other 
products,  had  net  profit  of  $759,- 
ftlO  (or  $1.82  a  share)  for  1952. 
compared  with  $317,736  (or  76 
cents)  in  1951.  Operating  reven¬ 
ues  increased  from  $16  million  to 
$25  million  and  the  company  had 
a  $60  million  backlog  on  March 
31. 

■ 

Photo-Offset  Weekly 

Cenir.vl  CtTY,  Colo. — Claude 
R.  Powe.  former  Denver  photog¬ 
rapher,  is  planning  to  establish  a 


Art  Layout  Devoted 

Benton,  Wis. — C.  M.  Vail,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Benton  (Wis.)  Advocate. 
has  announced  that  the  format  will 
be  changed  from  tabloid  to  a  six- 
column  paper  and  that  it  will  be 
printed  in  the  plant  of  the  Cube 
City  (Wis.)  News-Herald  where 
more  modern  equipment  is  avail¬ 
able.  Mr.  Vail  will  continue  as 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Ad¬ 
vocate. 


Ganunack  in  Korea 

Des  Moines  —  Gordon  Gam- 
mack,  columnist  for  the  Des 
\Toines  Tribune  and  Des  .Moines 
Sunday  Register,  went  to  Korea 
this  week  to  be  on  the  scene  if 
and  when  Iowa  prisoners  of  the 
Chinese  and  Korean  Communists 
are  liberated.  He  also  will  visit 
the  fighting  front  to  report  on  ac¬ 
tivities  of  lowans  in  the  war  zone. 
I  his  is  his  second  trip  to  Korea. 

■ 

Carriers  Use  Bank 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — ll** 
1 16  carriers  of  the  Santa  Harban 
Nesvs-Press  have  been  enrolled  if 


weekly,  the  Central  City  Miner,  a  new  banking  plan  for  their  week- 
in  May,  using  the  photo-ofTset  ly  collections  and  personal  sav- 
method  of  printing.  ings. 
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He  squeezes 
bottles  in  half 


Kiu|>ty  hotl^-s  man'll  on  |»u- 
raili'  ilmvn  tin*  long 
ors  in  llii* Srlu*nl«*y  «lislill»  r\ . 
As  they  rearli  the  iiis|H‘rli4tn 
stand,  a  man  pulls  a  bottle 
here,  a  bottle  there,  from 
the  line. 

He  l<K>ps  a  glowing,  red- 
hot  wire  iMMisi*  over  the  bot¬ 
tle.  With  a  ipiielv  sqnee/e, 
the  n<M>s«‘  is  drawn  tight  and 
the  bottle  is  ent  neatly  in 
half.  Then  the  man  mea¬ 
sures  the  thiekness  of  the 
glass  (whieh  must  not  var\ 
over  .010  of  an  ineh  from 
Sehenlev  standards)  to  make 
eertain  that  it's  strong 
throughout. 

\ll  in  all.  a  Sehenlev  bot¬ 
tle  is  iiis|HM'ted  for  more  than 
.>0  different  items  of  eon- 
strnethm  and  ap|H‘aranee. 
Kor  it  must  live  n|i  to  the 
quality  of  the  whiskey  it 
holds. 

Hottle-testing  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  the  s<'riipnlons 
s«de<'tion  of  grain,  water, 
\east.  and  barrels  .  .  .  with 
the  linn  eontrol  of  distilling, 
aging  and  blending.  It  is  a 
link  in  the  network  of  qual¬ 
ity  eontrols  whieh  guards 
Sehenlev  whiskies,  (riiards 
their  goiMlness  from  the 
time  the  grain  is  grown  till, 
years  later,  the  whiskey  is 
in  your  glass. 

That’s  your  assiiranee  of 
getting  th*“  utmost  enj«)y- 
ment  in  every  drop  of  every 
tirink.  Srhenloy  Distillers, 
Inv..  iSeir  )  ttrk,  IS.  Y. 


Nature’s  Schenley’s  The  best-tasting 

unhurried  goodness  unmatched  skill  whiskies  in  ages 
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Freedom  of  Information  Report 


continued  from  page  15 
but  have  improved.  The  President, 
once  he  got  his  toes  wet,  waded  in¬ 
to  the  press  conference  routine 
with  a  candor  and  effectiveness 
that  drew  from  veteran  correspon¬ 
dent  Arthur  Krock  the  comment: 

“The  President  in  his  news  con¬ 
ference  is  revealing  a  concept  of 
his  duty  to  inform  the  public  that 
in  certain  important  respects  is 
broader  than  that  held  by  any  of 
his  predecessors.” 

We  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  enormous,  finely  meshed 
net  spread  over  news  of  civilian 
departments  by  the  Truman  execu¬ 
tive  order  of  September  1951  will 
be  withdrawn  or  substantially 
modified.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
security  can  be  safeguarded  with¬ 
out  damage  to  the  people’s  right 
to  know  how  their  Government 
is  approaching  all  the  vital  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  moment.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  study  and  imagination  and 
good  will,  but  it  can  and  must 
be  done. 

We  hope  another  anti-censorship 
committee  will  be  established  in 
the  Senate,  even  if  the  security 
order  is  abrogated.  Declassification 
of  material  no  longer  possessing 
security  value  is  a  process  that 
scarcely  exists  in  comparison  with 
the  over-powering  machinery  of 
classification  which  operates  24 
hours  a  day. 

Secretary  Dulles  has  been  hold¬ 
ing  press  conferences  which  were 
newsworthy,  and  shows  other  evi¬ 
dences  of  giving  more  than  lip 
service  to  the  concept  of  freedom 
of  information. 

Substantial  strides  toward  a  free 
flow  of  news  were  made  in  the  De- 

^  J 


partment  of  Justice  under  At¬ 
torney  General  McGranery,  and 
General  Brownell  made  a  good 
start  by  taking  pardons  and  com¬ 
mutations  out  of  the  secret  class. 

The  new  Attorney  General  has 
been  slow  about  initiating  regular 
press  conferences,  but  he  has  said 
he  will  do  so.  He  says,  too,  that 
he  wants  Justice  Department  law¬ 
yers  to  be  more  readily  available 
for  factual  information;  that  he 
believes  the  status  of  cases  should 
be  announced  except  when  such 
news  would  jeopardize  prosecu¬ 
tion;  that  he  believes  his  own 
greatest  protection  lies  in  getting 
decisions  on  the  public  record  as 
soon  as  possible;  that  he  believes 
the  Department  of  Justice  should 
make  public  all  compromise  tax 
settlements. 

General  Brownell  has  indicated 
he  favors  abandoning  the  execu¬ 
tive  order  for  classification  in  all 
civilian  agencies.  All  this  is  defi¬ 
nitely  on  the  encouraging  side. 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
under  Mr.  Dunlap  showed  heart¬ 
ening  progress.  Many  compromise 
lax  settlements  were  revealed;  Al¬ 
cohol  Tax  Unit  hearings  and  rec¬ 
ords  came  into  the  open;  and  a 
policy  change,  not  yet  fully  ef¬ 
fective,  was  announced  which 
would  make  public  long-secret  ap¬ 
plications  for  tax-free  status. 

Mr.  Dunlap’s  successor,  Mr. 
Andrews,  has  approved  these 
changes  and  displays  a  lively  in¬ 
terest  in  removing  all  the  news- 
blocks  in  his  department  which 
are  not  specifically  created  by 
•Statute. 

Secretary  Benson,  in  Agricul¬ 
ture,  has  had  two  news  confer¬ 
ences,  but  press  relations  have 


No  Press  Cards 
Necessary! 

Where?  Suite  589.  Waldorf-Astoria,  where  you’ll  find 
us  in  the  good  company  of  our  editor  and  publisher 
friends  attending  tlie  .\NPA  Convention  in  New  York. 

If  your  feet  are  tire<l.  if  your  throat  is  dry,  if  you  en¬ 
joy  good  talk,  just  knock  .  .  .  we'll  be  glad  to  see  you. 

When?  Oh,  yes  .  .  .  April  21-22. 


Bachk  &  Co. 

MEMBERS  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE  TORONTO  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
OTHER  LEADING  STOCK  AND  COMMODITY  EXCHANGES 

36  WALL  ST.,  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y.,  Dl  4-3600 

Midlown:  CHRYSLER  BLDG.  MU  6-5900  (Op«n  BvmingiJ 

Founded  1879  All  our  offices  are  open  Saturday  mornings 


been  somewhat  strained,  and  the 
department  is  still  slow  in  an¬ 
nouncing  personnel  changes. 

On  Capitol  Hill  there  is  still  too 
much  secrecy  surrounding  many 
committee  hearings.  Russell  Wig¬ 
gins  of  this  committee  has  been 
negotiating  with  some  of  the  chair¬ 
men,  very  eloquently  with  Sena¬ 
tor  Wiley  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee.  We  may  hope 
more  and  more  of  these  important 
meetings  will  emerge  from  behind 
the  curtain,  as  the  lawmakers  rea¬ 
lize  the  importance  of  public  trust. 

The  Pentagon  remains  some¬ 
what  of  an  enigma.  A  due  regard 
for  the  people’s  right  to  be  in¬ 
formed  promptly  and  accurately 
was  reflected  in  the  new  regula¬ 
tions  on  release  of  the  names  of 
service  personnel  involved  in  ac¬ 
cidents.  Again  we  must  remark 
that  Russell  Wiggins  was  a  main¬ 
spring  in  producing  reform. 
Names  now  are  supposed  to  be  re¬ 
leased  immediately  instead  of 
waiting  for  notification  of  next- 
of-kin,  unless  the  accident  occurs 
on  a  military  reservation,  and 
even  there  the  impetus  is  toward 
prompt  release. 

Secretary  Lovett  had  some 
sharp  comments  about  “blabber¬ 
mouths,”  and  Secretary  Wilson 
has  projected  new  regulations  to 
“button  up”  what  he  considers  too 
much  talk  within  the  services. 

We  cannot  challenge  this  effort 
if  h  is  directed  strictly  and  ac¬ 
curately  toward  military  security. 
We  hope  high  officials  in  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  realize  the  psychological  ef¬ 
fect  of  broad  repressive  state¬ 
ments,  and  attempt  to  make  clear¬ 
er  just  what  type  of  blabbering 
they  have  in  mind. 

The  ammunition  shortage,  the 
bungling  public  relations  work 
surrounding  Operation  Smack, 
the  revelations  of  enormoas  waste 
in  military  construction  about  the 
world  have  shaken  public  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  efficiency  of  our  de¬ 
fense  effort.  We  do  not  believe 
our  cause  can  be  served  by  a 
turtle-like  withdrawal  into  a  hol¬ 
low  shell.  Big  news  has  a  way  of 
coming  out,  and  the  best  way  the 
Armed  Forces  can  avoid  suspi¬ 
cion  and  embarrassment  is  not  by 
j  gag  orders  but  by  candid  respect 
'f:  for  the  public  judgment. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  thumb- 
i  nail  sketch  of  new  Washington 
policies  without  expressing  our 
debt  to  Clark  Mollenhoff,  of  the 
^  Cowles  Publications,  for  his  in- 
I  valuable  assistance  as  an  informal 
I  member  of  our  committee  and  a 
I  tireless  crusader  for  open  councils 
and  records.  Some  of  the  progress 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
in  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
■  stem  almost  entirely,  we  believe, 
from  his  voluntary  educational 
work. 

We  said  a  year  ago:  “The  suc¬ 
cessful  political  figure — and  the 
successful  Administration — in  the 
years  ahead  has  got  to  have  pub- 
I  lie  confidence.  And  he  can  get  it 
I  only  through  the  sort  of  public 
®  understanding  and  support  that  is 


based  on  full  and  accurate  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  goes  on.” 

We  still  believe  this.  We  hope 
all  the  key  figures  in  the  new  Ad¬ 
ministration  will  embrace  it  as  an 
axiom.  j 

THE  STATE  COMMITTEES 
Active,  aggressive  Freedom  of 
Information  committees  now  ait 
set  up  in  27  States,  and  there  are 
two  regional  committees,  the 
Chesapeake  and  New  England 
groups. 

What  this  means  is  obvious. 
Every  petty  Caesar  who  tries  to 
set  up  a  smalltime  information  | 
dictatorship  by  overpowering  a 
local  editor  finds  a  hard-hitting  i 
team  on  his  tail.  This  is  why  your  l 
publications  have  been  so  full  of 
items  from  all  over  the  place,  and 
it  is  why  so  many  news  blocks 
have  been  destroyed  promptly  at  [ 
the  point  of  origin.  ' 

You  will  find  the  work  of  these 
committees  reflected  not  only  in 
the  day-to-day  tactical  battles  [ 
against  efforts  at  suppression,  but  \ 
in  the  wholesome  strategic  work 
that  produces  better  laws  and  bet¬ 
ter  public  understanding. 

As  this  was  written  the  Cali-  : 
fornia  bill  to  prohibit  secret  meet-  ■ 
ings  by  city  councils,  county 
boards  of  supervisors  and  other 
local  agencies  has  cleared  a  com¬ 
mittee  hearing  and  was  ready  for 
action  in  the  lower  House. 

Maryland  senators  turned  down 
a  bill  which  would  have  prohibit¬ 
ed  police  from  informing  the  pub¬ 
lic  of  arrests  for  major  crime.s— 
one  of  the  most  vicious  bills  this 
committee  has  come  across.  i 
Anti-secrecy  bills  have  just  been  f 
passed  in  Indiana,  in  Washington, 
in  South  Dakota,  in  Idaho.  Other 
States,  notably  Louisiana,  already 
had  enacted  valuable  news  legis¬ 
lation  in  this  field.  i 

In  Texas  the  Senate  passed  a  | 
resolution  restating  the  people’s 
right  to  know  and  urging  revoca¬ 
tion  of  the  Truman  executive  or¬ 
der  on  classification.  | 

The  Birmingham  News  and  » 
the  Memphis  Commercial-A  ppeal 
have  recently  gone  to  bat  against  ^ 
local  suppression  of  news  and  won 
important  victories. 

In  North  Carolina  an  outrage¬ 
ous  secrecy  law  to  protect  the 
legislative  appropriations  commit¬ 
tee  was  passed,  but  the  press  of 
the  State  led  by  the  Raleigh  papers 
and  the  State  Press  Association 
immediately  launched  a  counter¬ 
attack  to  repeal  it. 

The  point  is  plain.  Where  we 
used  to  take  it  lying  down,  or  at 
least  with  unorganized,  sporadic 
resistance,  courageous  editors  now 
are  shooting,  in  the  celebrated 
style  of  Stuffy  Walters,  from  the 
hip.  -And  the  opposition  cannot 
withstand  such  fire. 

Some  of  the  new  ginger  being  ^ 
shown  by  State  Committees  is 
traceable  to  the  leadership  of  Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Steven  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  &  Tribune.  Bill  is  general 
chairman  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  committee  on 
(Continued  on  page  116) 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Cross  Report  to  ASNE 
Urges  New  Info  Laws 

By  ProL  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  oi  lournalism.  Columbia  University.  N.  Y. 


THE  PEOPLE’S  RIGHT  TO  KNOW 
.  .  .  Legal  Access  to  Public  Records 
and  Proceedings.  By  Harold  L.  Cross. 
New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press.  405  pp.  $5.50. 


Last  week,  Oxie  Reichler  again 
protested  the  official  unavailability 
of  “public”  records.  In  the  Yon¬ 
kers  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Statesman 
of  which  he  is  the  editor,  he 
pointed  with  indignation: 

“Stenographers  paid  around  $6.- 
000  for  ninety  days’  work  in  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  need 
never  transcribe  their  note.s.  This 
prevents  press  and  public  from 
having  a  single  typewritten  copy 
for  reference — or  as  evidence  in 
a  libel  suit.  Who  knows  any 
stenographer  (except  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature)  who  takes  shorthand  notes 
and  never  translates  them  to  type¬ 
writing?” 

Yet  “public  business  is  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  business,”  Harold  L.  Cross 
warns  in  this  documented  volume 
published  this  week  on  the  legal 
access  to  public  records  and  pro¬ 
ceedings:  “The  people  have  the 
right  to  know.  Freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  is  their  just  heritage.  With¬ 
out  that,  the  citizens  of  a  democ¬ 
racy  have  hut  chan^zed  their 
kings." 

“The  People's  Right  to  Know” 
grew  out  of  a  newspaper  and  pub¬ 
lic  need.  Our  constitutional  guar¬ 
antee  of  a  free  press  had  too  long 
been  taken  for  granted.  Basil 
Walters  of  the  Knight  Newspapers 
had  repeatedly  warned  that  news¬ 
papers  themselves  were  letting  the 
people’s  right  to  information  go 
by  default  —  principally  because 
they  didn’t  know  just  what  to  do 
about  it.  Reportorial  ingenuity 
and  persistence  had  uncovered  so 
much  information,  despite  official 
obstacles,  that  we  had  been  lulled 
into  lethargy  concerning  the  vi¬ 
tally  important  remainder  that 
was  not  available. 

Harold  Cross  points  out  the 
dismaying  fact  that  “in  the  ab- 
wnce  of  an  act  of  Congress  creat¬ 
ing  a  clear  right  to  inspect,  there 
is  no  enforceable  legal  right  of 
public  or  press  to  inspect  any 
federal  non-judicial  record.  .  .  . 
The  opportunity  of  the  people  to 
know  depends  upon  the  favorable 
exercise  of  official  grace  or  in¬ 
dulgence  or  ‘discretion.’” 

To  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  came 
queries:  What  can  we  do  to  gain 
admission  to  meetings  of  our  city 
council,  etc.?  Our  county  clerk 
(or  police  chief)  has  closed  his 
records  to  us.  How  can  we  force 


them  open  to  get  legitimate  public 
information? 

*  4  * 

One  day,  an  official  airplane 
crashed  on  a  public  highway.  The 
newspaper  photographer  got  a  pic¬ 
ture.  But  a  “public  relations” 
officer  talked  a  policeman  into 
confiscating  the  photograph.  What 
to  do  about  it,  editorially?  The 
paper  came  out  with  a  three- 
column  blank  space  on  page  1. 
A  caption  reported:  This  is  where 
the  picture  of  the  airplane  crash 
on  a  public  highway  would  have 
been  had  print  and  negative  not 
been  confi.scated  by  police. 

The  publicity  got  the  picture 
back — late.  Was  there  a  law  to 
prevent  confiscation  of  legitimate 
public  information? 

When  Oxie  Reichler  wanted  to 
publish  a  public  payroll — a  pay¬ 
roll  of  the  people’s  money — to  see 
whether  everybody  on  it  was  still 
alive,  and  who  might  be  a  rela¬ 
tive  of  whom,  he  had  to  resort  to 
a  campaign  of  similar  publicity. 

A  consistent  vote  -  delivering 
politician  in  a  midwestern  city 
boasted  that  he  hadn’t  paid  a 
water  or  a  light  bill  to  the  mu¬ 
nicipally-owned  utility  in  years — 
and  that  several  hundred  other 
vote-getters  hadn’t  either.  How 
was  the  editor  to  get  access  to  the 
records  of  the  “people-owned” 
light  department?  He  didn't  know, 
and  he  couldn’t  find  out. 

«  *  * 

In  his  Foreword  to  this  book. 
James  S.  Pope,  executive  editor 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  chairman  of 
the  ASNE  Committee  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information,  reports  that: 
“None  of  us  knew  what  light 
various  state  laws  might  throw 
on  the  problem.  We  didn’t  know 
how  to  start  the  battle.” 

Out  of  the  quandary  came  this 
study.  Harold  Cross,  long  counsel 
to  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  Professor  of  Newspaper  Law 
at  the  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  of  Columbia  University, 
was  commissioned  to  examine  the 
laws  and  to  report  upon  them  in 
a  compact,  documented  volume 
that  could  become  a  manual-of- 
arms  in  the  battle  for  reformation. 

In  “The  People’s  Right  to 
Know,”  Mr.  Cross  carefully  ex¬ 
amines  pertinent  law  across  the 
country.  The  law,  he  declares,  is 
on  the  whole  plain,  state  by 
state.  A  trend  toward  secrecy  is 
manifest.  And  it  will  serve  no  use¬ 
ful  purpose  to  lament  over  the 
consequences  of  trends  that  “the 
press  and  the  public  allow  to  go 
unchallenged.” 
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Take  marriage  licenses.  Many 
of  us  remember  going  as  report¬ 
ers  to  a  county  clerk’s  office,  nod¬ 
ding  informally,  and  reaching  into 
a  drawer  for  the  bundle  of  mar¬ 
riage  licenses  without  asking  per¬ 
mission.  It  was  reportorial  rou¬ 
tine.  In  New  York  state,  Mr. 
Cross  points  out,  marriage  records 
are  “open  to  inspection  if  .shown 
to  be  necessary  for  judicial  or 
other  purposes."  It  has  been  left 
to  city  or  town  clerk  whether  or 
not  the  names  of  the  parties 
should  be  publicized. 

As  for  birth  records,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Health  has  taken  the 
position  that  newspapers  may  be 
furnished  with  a  birth  notice  if 
one  of  the  parents  gives  his  con¬ 
sent.  In  some  other  states  a  more 
favorable  situation  prevails.  It  is 
not  the  law  that  is  in  doubt.  Mr. 
Cross  points  out.  It  is  the  attitude 
of  the  press. 

A  wholesome  attitude  was 
stated  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cross  from 
A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News:  “The  News  has  taken 
a  position  that  it  would  fight  for 
its  right  of  access  to  public  rec¬ 
ords  if  it  was  questioned  any¬ 
where.  .  .  In  general  the  situation 
from  our  standpoint  is  quite  sat¬ 
isfactory.” 

♦  *  ♦ 

Mr.  Cross  writes  that  in  general 
there  is  no  enforceable  legal  right 
of  pre.ss  inspection  of  police  rec¬ 
ords,  using  that  term  broadly.  The 
reality  is,  Mr.  Cross  declares,  that 
newspapers  get  better  information 
about  police  records  by  personal 
contacts,  reportorial  resourceful¬ 
ness.  police  officials’  desire  for 
favorable  publicity  and  their  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  public  interest, 
than  they  could  get  by  compuls¬ 
ory  processes — under  the  present 
state  of  the  law. 

The  law  on  such  access,  Mr. 
Cross  calls  “divergent,  restrictive, 
obscure,  or  nonexistent.”  The  term 
“police  records”  has  no  real  legal 
definition.  The  expression,  Mr. 
Cross  advises,  should  be  avoided 
either  in  legal  proceedings  for 
compulsory  inspection  or  in  edi¬ 
torial  controversies.  The  law  tends 
to  produce  the  thinking  that  “po¬ 
lice  records”  are  for  the  use  of 
police,  not  for  the  public. 

According  to  the  New  York 
City  Charter,  for  instance — though 
it  is  “the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  the  country” — it  has  been  held 
that  the  records  of  the  police  de¬ 
partment  are  not  public  but  “es¬ 
sentially  confidential  relating  to 
the  arrest  and  prosecution  of 
criminals.”  It  is  incorrect  to  as¬ 
sume,  Mr.  Crass  points  out.  that 
even  most  of  the  records  made  by 
fiolice  officers  relate  to  the  arrest 
and  prosecution  of  criminals.  Yet 
the  assumption  has  been  made. 

At  the  other  extreme  lies  the 
Louisiana  statute.  There,  every  po¬ 
lice  officer  is  required  to  enter  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  police  book  the 
name  of  every  prisoner  arrested 
by  him,  or  turned  over  to  him,  and 
the  charge  against  him.  The  stat- 


T hanks  to  Dailies 
Posted  at  Church 

The  Newport  (Va.)  Daily  Press 
and  Times-Herald  won  thanks  in 
an  unusual  manner  for  stories 
about  a  church  recently. 

When  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  moved  to  a  new  home,  the 
bulletin  board  outside  facing  the 
street  carried  this  message: 

“Our  church  thanks  the  Daily 
Press  and  Times-Herald  for  the 
news  articles,  pictures  and  editor¬ 
ials  concerning  our  new  church.” 


ute  requires  this  book  to  be  kept 
“always  open  for  the  inspection 
of  the  public,  and  the  officer  shall 
furnish  without  cost  a  copy  of  the 
entry  thereon  to  any  person  de¬ 
siring  such  copy.” 

«  *  « 

Turning  to  federal  statutes  and 
regulations,  Mr.  Cross  concludes 
that  as  a  “general  rule  the  execu¬ 
tive  or  non-judicial  records  of  the 
federal  government  are  not  open 
as  of  right  to  inspection.”  A  news¬ 
paperman  wishing  to  inspect  such 
a  record  must  find  his  “right”  in 
one  of  the  few  specific  statutes 
that  exist  or  “depend  on  the  grac¬ 
ious,  favorable  exercise  of  a  final 
and  unreviewable  discretion.” 

The  situation,  Mr.  Cross  de¬ 
clares,  has  gone  unchallenged  too 
long.  It  stems  largely  from  the 
philosophy  of  an  official  cult  of 
secrecy.  Congress,  he  urges,  is  the 
primary  source  of  relief.  In  its  pre¬ 
occupation  with  other  problems, 
it  has  left  the  field  open  for  exec¬ 
utive  occupation.  The  author  ar¬ 
gues  that: 

"The  time  is  ripe  for  an  end  to 
ineffectual  sputtering  about  execu¬ 
tive  refusals  of  access  to  official 
records,  and  for  Congress  to  be¬ 
gin  exercising  effectually  its  func¬ 
tion  to  legislate  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  itself,  the  public,  and 
the  press.  .  .  The  power  of  Con¬ 
gress,  if  it  will  act,  is  ample." 

*  ♦  * 

Kent  Cooper  of  the  Associated 
Press  is  given  signal  credit  by 
James  Pope’s  Foreword  for  his 
pioneer  work  for  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation.  The  New  York  Times 
credited  him  editorially  on  Jan.  23, 
1945  with  using  a  new  phrase: 
The  Right  to  Know.  And  Mr. 
Pope  himself  as  chairman  of 
ASNE’s  result-getting  committee, 
deserves  unstinted  credit  for  cour¬ 
age,  leadership,  and  productive 
thinking. 

This  ASNE-Cross  study  is  more 
than  a  newspaper  lawyer’s  careful 
analysis  of  statutory  and  common 
law  affecting  The  First  Amend¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  bill  of  particulars 
against  muddied  and  obstructed 
flows  of  public  information.  It  is 
a  challenging  agenda  for  dredging 
news  channels  by  court  tests  and 
acts  of  Congress.  It  is  a  modus 
operandi  by  which,  in  words  of 
our  Declaration  of  Independence, 
facts  of  the  Republic  can  “be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  candid  world.” 
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continued  from  page  1 1 4 
Freedom  of  Information.  Fiis  spe¬ 
cific  job  is  to  supervise  State  com¬ 
mittees,  keep  them  harmonized  and 
in  touch  with  each  other,  and 
goaded  into  steady  battle  trim.  If 
Bill  doesn't  always  harmonize  he 
will  certainly  keep  the  hell  goaded 
out  of  everybody,  and  that’s  what 
we  all  need. 

Though  the  State  committees 
are  formed,  largely,  through  the 
convenient  machinery  of  State 
A.  P.  groups,  they  are  not  in  any 
sense  A.  P.  operatives.  Many  of 
the  local  conflicts  have  revolved 
around  dailies  with  other  news 
services,  or  weeklies  with  none. 
There  is  no  standing  on  ceremony 
in  this  arena,  and  every  victim,  as 
well  as  every  soldier,  is  welcome. 

V.  M.  Newton.  Jr.,  of  the 


Tampa  Tribune  is  chairman  of  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  committee  this 
year,  and  few  public  officials  who 
tamper  with  the  flow  of  news  any¬ 
where,  about  anything,  will  fail 
to  feci  Red’s  haymaker. 

The  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  is  another  mili¬ 
tant  ally  in  this  campaign,  and  has 
made  much  progress  in  protecting 
the  rights  of  lensmen  to  do  their 
job  unhampered  by  olTicious  aims 
of  the  law. 

This  committee  takes  especial 
pride,  of  course,  in  the  court  vic¬ 
tory  of  William  R.  Mathews  and 
the  Arizona  Daily  Star  against  the 
seizure  of  censorship  powers  by  a 
former  Governor  of  the  State.  The 
State  Supreme  Court  said  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  could  not  seal  a  report  on 
the  State  Land  Office,  and  a  lower 
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court  then  held  specifically  tiiat 
the  document  had  to  be  made 
a  public  record.  This  was  a  major 
victory  in  a  fight  that  started  three 
years  ago. 

A  current  list  of  State  and  re¬ 
gional  committees  and  their  chair¬ 
men  follows: 

.•\labama  —  Charles  A.  Fell, 
Birmingham  News;  James  E. 
Mills,  Birmingham  Post-Herald. 

Arizona — Platt  Cline.  Flagstaff 
Daily  Sun. 

California-Nevada — Jack  Crae- 
mer,  San  Rafael.  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent-Journal. 

Chesapeake — Edwin  P.  Young, 
Baltimore  Sun. 

Connecticut  —  Raymond  Fan¬ 
ning,  Waterbary  Republican. 

Florida — J.  A.  (Jock)  Murray, 
Tampa  Tribune. 

Georgia — Sylvan  Meyer,  (iains- 
ville  Daily  News. 

Idaho-Utah  —  Theron  Liddle. 
Salt  Lake  City  Desseret  News. 

Indiana — Dow  Richardson,  Ko¬ 
komo  Tribune. 

Iowa — E.  C.  Hoyt,  Cedar  Rap¬ 
ids  Gazette. 

Kentucky — J.  M.  Alverson.  Jr., 
Paris  Enterprise. 

Louisiana-Mississippi  —  Joe  R. 
Smith,  Jr.,  Ale.xandria  (I. a.) 
Town-Talk. 

Minnesota — G.  A.  Nordin,  Du¬ 
luth  Herald  &  News  Tribune. 

Michigan  —  Kenneth  R.  West. 
Lansing  State  Journal. 

New  England — M.  W.  Williams. 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  & 
Gazette. 

New  Jersey  —  Fred  Burgner. 
Trenton  Times;  Hugh  Boyd,  New 
Brunswick  Home  News. 

New  Mexico — Orville  F.  Priest¬ 
ly.  Las  Cruces  News  Sun. 

New  York — Norris  Paxton,  Al¬ 
bany  AP  bureau;  Gerald  Salis¬ 
bury,  .Albany  Knickerbocker 
News. 

North  Carolina — Holt  McPher¬ 
son,  High  Point  Enterprise. 

Ohio — George  A.  Smallsreed. 
Sr.,  Columbus  Dispatch. 

Pennsylvania  —  Vernon  Heil¬ 
man,  York  IDispatch. 

South  Dakota — P.  J.  Albrook. 
Watertown  Public  Opinion. 

Virginia — M.  W.  Armistead  111. 
Roanoke  Times  &  World  News. 

Washington  —  Ross  Cunning¬ 
ham.  Seattle  Times. 

West  Virginia — Frank  Knight. 
Charleston  Gazette. 

Wisconsin — W.  C.  Janson,  Mar¬ 
inette  Eagle-Star. 

•THK  PEOPLES  RIGHI 
TO  KNOW" 

The  chairman  of  this  commit¬ 
tee  relinquishes  his  job  after  three 
years  of  some  toil,  some  blood, 
and  a  lot  of  fun.  If  he  has  along 
with  his  sense  of  insufficiency 
(which  can  be  attested  by  all  the 
challenging  trails  he  never  got 
around  to  following)  any  feeling 
of  pride  it  is  that  he  persuaded 
Harold  Cross  to  study  and  report 
to  thi.s  Society  on  the  state  of  free¬ 
dom  of  information  in  the  land. 

There  is  no  way  he  or  you  can 
thank  Harold  Cross  enough.  For  a 


fee  that  would  not  have  paid  for 
secretarial  help  he  has  performed 
a  task  of  vast  legal  erudition  with 
patience,  with  good  humor,  and 
with  undeviating  fidelity  to  a 
principle  wiiich  he  comprehended 
and  illuminated  long  before  many 
editors  understood  it. 

The  book  is  published.  You  can 
order  it  now,  if  you  have  not 
done  so — and  as  many  copies  as 
you  need  for  your  local  libraries, 
your  lawyers,  etc.  You  will  hear 
about  it  at  this  convention  and 
you  will  be  hearing  about  it  for 
years  to  come. 

Without  Harold  and  his  kindly, 
discerning  guidance  your  commit¬ 
tees  could  never  have  penetrated 
the  multiplying  folds  of  secrecy 
that  separated  us,  not  only  from 
legitimate  news  but  from  any  clear 
knowledge  of  how  much  we  were 
missing  and  how  to  go  after  it. 
The  Society  is  eternally  in  his 
debt. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  AHEiAl) 

With  the  maturing  of  the  State 
committee  setup,  the  committee 
of  this  Society  will  in  the  future, 
it  seems  to  us.  have  more  freedom 
of  time  and  action  on  the  na¬ 
tional  scene. 

We  can  never  turn  our  backs 
on  the  local  fronts  across  the 
country,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
local  groups  will  never  cease  to 
call  upon  us  for  help  and  guid¬ 
ance.  But  they  have  their  own 
weapons,  stronger  within  the  com¬ 
munity  affected  than  ours  could 
be.  and  they  have  their  own  grow¬ 
ing  fund  of  combat  experience. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  national 
legislation  will  develop,  especially 
if  the  foreign  tensions  slacken 
slightly,  aimed  at  establishing  the 
people’s  right  to  know  about  all 
their  public  affairs  without  de¬ 
pendence  on  official  generosity. 

The  committee  will  have  a  vital¬ 
ly  important  task  in  watching  all 
such  legislation,  in  exposing  dan¬ 
gers  that  may  lie  in  the  best  in- 
tentioned  bills,  in  keeping  high 
officials  of  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  reminded  of  the  limits  of 
their  control  over  information. 

And  as  always,  the  committee’s 
effectiveness  will  depend  on  the 
understanding  and  support  of  the 
membership  of  the  Society.  All  of 
you.  actually,  are  on  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Committee. 

Arnold  E.  Martin  of  the  New¬ 
ark  News  said  it  compactly  when 
he  told  the  N.  J.  Press  Association: 

“The  editorial  page  is  the  in¬ 
strument  to  mold  public  opinion 
and  overcome  any  basic  wrongs 
that  develop.” 

Fref.ixjm  of  Information 
Committee:  James  S.  Pope, 

Chairman.  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  &  Times;  J.  R.  Wiggins. 
Washington  Post;  Walter  P.  Jones. 
McClatchy  Newspapers,  Sacra¬ 
mento.  California;  George  W. 
Healy,  Jr..  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune;  Dale  B.  Stafford.  Green¬ 
ville  (Michigan)  Daily  News; 
Paul  Block,  Jr.,  Toledo  Blade: 
Herb  Brucker,  Hartford  Courant. 
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Mechanical 
Conference  to 
Run  Four  Days 

The  25th  Silver  Jubilee  AN  PA 
Mechanical  Conference  will  run  for 
four  days,  June  14-18.  at  Milwau¬ 
kee.  it  was  announced  this  week 
by  Vernon  R.  Spitaleri.  manager 
of  the  Mechanical  Department  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

A  day  is  being  added,  he  said, 
because  recent  years  have  shown 
that  three  full  days  of  sessions,  in¬ 
cluding  one  long  night  sevsion. 
have  been  inadequate  to  cover  the 
ground  thoroughly  and  allow  time 
for  worthwhile  discussions. 

Sessioas  in  Auditorium 
Hotel  Schroeder  will  be  the 
Conference  headquarters  and  ses¬ 
sions  will  take  place  in  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  .Auditorium.  Arran^-- 
ments  have  been  made  for  visits 
to  the  Journal  and  Sentinel  plants 
during  scheduled  hours. 

The  tentative  program  follows; 

Monday,  Junt  1 5 
INDUSTRIAL  REL.\TIONS 
Introductory  Remarks 

W.  E.  Gibb-ms.  Chairman.  ANPA 
Mechanical  Committee 
OoeiiinK  Address 

Georfte  C.  RiftKcrs,  l’rc».,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  and  Constitution 
Multiple  Manacement — A  Way  to  De¬ 
velop  Teamwork 

James  A.  Gray.  Jr..  ll'inston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Jonrnal  Sentiurl 
Production  Cost  Control 

C.  Arthur  Weis.  Vicc-I’re>.  and 
Treas..  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Glohr-Pim- 
ocrat 

-Vpprentice  Selection  &  TrainiiiK  (Painl) 
Alvah  H.  Chapman.  Jr..  Business 
Mgr..  Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer 
Ledger 

Otto  Silha,  Promotion  Dir..  Minitc- 
upolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribuni 
Earl  R.  Weiskittel.  Pressroom  Supt.. 
Youngstown  (Ohio)  yiiidieator 

Tuesday,  June  16 — 9:00 
COMPOSING  ROO.M 

<  olumn  Width  Reduction  (Panel) 

Stephen  J.  Lamhert,  Mcch.  Supt.. 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 
Charles  R.  McGuire.  Mech.  Supt.. 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  iV  Tribune 
R.  W.  Tranter.  Mech.  Supt..  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald  and  Traveler 

B.  M.  Thai).  Production  EiiKineer. 
Toronto  (Canada)  Star 
Representative  from  .\NPA  Column 
Width  Committee 

Economies  in  Typesetting 
Harry  L.  Gage 

<  omposing  Room  Reorganization  for 
Cost  Reduction 

Harry  Eybers.  Production  Mgr., 
IVashingtOH  (D.  C.)  Post 
I  cletypesetter  in  the  Metropolitan  News- 
p.-iper 

Harold  F.  Grumhaus,  Asst.  Prod. 
Mgr.,  Chieago  (III.)  Tribune 
— General  Discussion — 

Tuesday,  June  16—2:00  P.M. 
.\NP.\  Research 

C.  M.  Flint,  Research  Dir.,  .\NPA 

ENGRAVING 

Look  into  the  Future  for  Photo¬ 
engravers 

John  McMaster,  Eastman  Kodak 
t  o.,  Rochester,  N'.  V. 
l'r(>c<ss  Controls  .Applied  to  Newspaper 
t  olor  Engraving 

o'd'crt  H.  D'-mke.  .Asst.  Pnd.  Mgr., 
Mtlwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 
(•'iieral  Di^ussion 

Discussion  led  hy  Harry  B.  Machum, 
r.ngr.  Fore..  Portland  (Ore.)  Ore- 
’’on  Journal 


Tuesday,  June  16 — 8:00  P.M. 
ADVERTISING 

.\NPA-A.AAA  Joint  Committee  Report 
Gravure  4  ROP  Color 
Copy  Service  for  Retail  .\dvertiscrs 

Courtland  R.  Conlee,  Promotion 
Mgr.,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 
George  Pieper,  Mgr.  Copy  Service 
Dept.,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 
General  Discussion  .\dvertising  Prob¬ 
lems— Panel 

Moderator — Geo.  B.  Deamley,  Vice- 
Pres.,  McCann-Erickson,  N.Y.C.  4 
(Chairman.  .AAA.A  Mech.  Comm. 

Wedtsesday,  June  17 — 9:00  .I.M. 
STEREOTYPE 
.'stereo  Mat  Problems  (Panel) 

Victor  E.  Fishbnrn.  Burge-s  Cellu¬ 
lose  C  o. 

Doyle  Boggess,  Beveridge  Paiwr  l^o. 
Frank  M.  Tighe,  Certified  Drv  Mat 
tx)rp. 

Ralph  Millington,  Wood  Flong  Corp. 
.Mat  Drying  for  High  Shrinkage  ( Panel) 
''lereotyping  in  Great  Britain 

Frederick  Chaflwell.  London  (Kng.) 
Express 

ihneral  Discussion 

Discussion  led  by  E.  T.  Gianii>>ni, 
.'stereo  Supt.,  Ckteago  (III.)  Tribune 


ll'ediiesday,  June  17- -2:00  P.M. 
PRESSROO.M 

Register  Control  for  ROP  Color 
Developments  in  Reels  —  Tensions  — 
P.a.sters 

(Reports  from  manufacturers) 
“Braking"  High  Speed  Newspaper 
Presses 

W.  L.  Wright,  General  Electric  Co., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Pressroom  Operation — 

General  Discussion 
Thursday,  June  18—9:00  .^-Vf. 

MAILROO.\I 

Wiretyer 

James  H.  Curry,  Mech.  Supt.. 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal 
.Advance  Mailroom  Mechanization 

T.  B.  J(x:hem.  Cutler-Hammer,  Inc., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

General  Discussion 

Discussion  led  by  Geo.  (;.  Fcldt. 
Mailroom  Supt.,  Milwaukee  (Wis.  I 
J ournal 

Otto  Lepp,  Mailroom  Supt..  .Milwau- 
kee  (Wis.)  Sentinel 

Preventive  Maipt<  nance 
A  Newspaper  Program 
Kbi-trical  Maintenance 

C.  G.  Frei,  General  Electric  Co. 


S.  F.  News  Expands 
Cream  oi  Crop  Ads 

San  Fr.ancisco  —  Expansion  of 
its  “Cream  of  the  Crop”  classified 
advertising  .section,  devoted  to 
used  cars,  to  a  third  day  during 
the  week  is  announced  by  the  San 
Francisco  News.  Simultaneously 
the  News  extended  this  feature  to 
a  third  consecutive  19-week  pe¬ 
riod. 

The  section  is  being  frozen  at 
210  items  advertised  by  42  dif¬ 
ferent  accounts,  Charles  Holmes, 
classified  advertising  manager,  ad¬ 
vised.  It  now  appears  in  two  half¬ 
pages  above  the  comics. 

Earl  D.  Baker,  business  man¬ 
ager,  News,  hosted  the  classified 
salesmen  at  a  breakfast  following 
the  signing  of  contracts  insuring 
the  Cream  of  the  Crop  section's 
expansion  from  .^8  to  51  pages  of 
advertising  during  the  period. 


the  TELETYPESETTER  TAPE 
liseii  on  MORE  TELETYPESETTERS 


PAPER  MANUFACTURERS  COMPANY 


Moin  Offio;  PHILADELPHIA  IS,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Salas  Branchas:  AHonIa  *  Chicago  *  New  York  *  Cleveland 
Pacific  Coast  Warehouses;  Los  Angeles  •  Son  Francisco 
Plants:  Philodelphia,  Pa.  *  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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“We  in  Westchester  who  have  a  distinctive 
group  of  newspapers  serving  a  great  market 
naturally  turn  to  a  distinctive,  great  medium 
for  our  promotion — Editor  &  Publisher,” 


Vice  President  and  General  Manager 
Westchester  County  Publishers  Inc. 


White  Plains,  New  York 


The  Westchester  Group  Newspapers — eight  dailies  and  five  weeklies — serve  one 
of  America’s  most  populous  and  wealthy  suburban  counties.  They  are  essentially 
individualistic  newspapers  and,  in  the  best  traditions  of  the  American  press,  fight 
vigorously  and  persistently  for  the  progress  and  betterment  of  their  respective 
cities,  towns,  and  villages.  At  the  same  time,  they  lend  every  effort  to  promote 
the  over-all  social,  economic,  and  political  advancement  of  Westchester  County. 

The  basic  organization,  Westchester  County  Publishers,  Inc.,  was  conceived  by 
the  late  V.  Everit  Macy,  philanthropist  and  a  foremost  public  citizen  of  West¬ 
chester,  to  make  permanent  in  the  life  of  the  county  the  civic  ideals  for  which 
he  had  labored.  From  the  beginning,  the  newspapers  have  been  conducted  in 
complete  faith  with  those  ideals  by  his  sons,  Valentine  E.  Macy,  Jr.  and  Col. 
J.  Noel  Macy,  and  a  loyal  corps  of  men  and  women. 

The  Westchester  Group  Newspapers  cite  a  record  of  proven  ability  to  do  a  selling 
job  in  their  market  for  national  and  local  advertisers  alike.  And  to  gamer  their 
large  volume  of  advertising  linage,  these  newspapers  rely  on  an  intelligent  pro¬ 
motion  program.  Like  so  many  other  far-sighted  newspapers,  the  use  of  con¬ 
sistent  advertising  in  Editor  &  Publisher  has  been  a  key  element  in  their  success. 
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Zenger  Memorial 

continued  from  puge  15 


A  meeting  was  held  on  the 
Village  Green  during  “NRA”  days 
when  many  publishers  believed 
the  Government  was  striving  to 
regiment  the  press  by  forcing  the 
adoption  of  code. 

The  principal  speakers  at  this 
meeting  were  Col.  R.  R.  McCor¬ 
mick.  Chairman  of  the  “ANPA” 
Committee  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press  and  the  late  James  M. 
Beck. 

Colonel  McCormick  told  of 
the  long  and  active  fight  of  the 
press  to  establish  and  maintain  its 
independence.  He  related  various 
means  used  by  Government  to 
control  newspaper  criticism  and 
gave  specific  examples  of  attemp¬ 
ted  suppression  and  control  of 
American  newspapers.  He  said— 
“A  free  press  is  a  curb  on  rumor 
and  scandal.” 

James  M.  Beck  said — ‘  No  thief 
in  the  night  moves  so  silently  as 
oppression,  for  liberty  is  gener¬ 
ally  lost  by  secret,  slow  and  in¬ 
sidious  invasions  of  the  guaran¬ 
tee  of  liberty. 

‘‘To  attain  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  has  been  the  supreme 
struggle  of  mankind  from  the 
dawn  of  history.  The  battle  is  an 
unending  one  and  must  be  fought 
by  every  generation.” 

Mr.  Beck  spoke  of  the  5-4  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 


deciding  that  the  notorious  Min¬ 
nesota  “gag  law”  was  unconstitu¬ 
tional  saying: 

“In  view  of  this  close  decision 
where  a  change  of  a  single  vote 
in  the  Supreme  Court  would  have 
meant  denial  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
said  is  apparent. 

“It  might  be  well  to  remember,” 
Mr.  Beck  continued,  “that  the 
freedom  of  the  press  can  be  de¬ 
stroyed  not  only  by  arbitrary  gov¬ 
ernments  but  by  commercial  in¬ 
fluences.  Undoubtedly  a  newspa¬ 
per  must  be  primarily  a  business 
enterprise,  but  if  it  has  no  higher 
conception  of  its  function  in  the 
state  than  to  make  profits,  then 
indeed  its  usefulness  can  be  little. 
It  is  just  as  bad  for  a  newspaper 
to  be  influenced  in  the  expression 
of  its  opinions  by  its  large  adver¬ 
tisers  as  by  an  arbitrary  govern¬ 
ment.  In  fact  the  excuse  is  far 
less  justifiable  where  the  motive 
for  suppressing  truth  is  a  sordid 
one  than  in  a  case  where  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  to  preserve  its  authority, 
insists  that  it  should  be  free  from 
criticism.  If  a  newspaper  shapes 
its  edtiorial  policies  to  give  the 
minimum  offense  to  any  class  of 
its  readers,  as  so  many  newspa¬ 
pers  do  today,  in  order  to  keep  its 
circulation,  then  it  is  more  ig¬ 
noble  than  the  newspaper  that 
simply  accepts  the  demands  of  the 
government  as  to  its  policy.  News¬ 
papers  were  once  great  organs  of 
opinion  because  they  voiced  the 


VINCENT  J.  MANNO 

Newspaper  Broker  •  Financial  Consultant 


Among  ISumerous  Transactions  Consummated 

1952  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury-News 
83,800,000 

1951  Manistique  (Mich.)  Newsprint  Mill 
84.000,000 

1950  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian 
$5,250,000 

1949  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item 
$2,000,000 


50  Fast  58th  Street 

New'  York  22,  N.  Y.  ELdorado  5-0405 


sentiment  of  some  courageous 
tribune  of  the  people,  who,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  effects  upon  the 
circulation  of  his  paper,  chal¬ 
lenged  the  wrong  and  vindicated 
the  right.” 

“Let  the  American  Press  have 
the  courage  of  John  Peter  Zenger 
and  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
the  liberty  of  the  people  will  be 
secure” — he  concluded. 

From  the  efforts  of  Rector 
Weigle  and  his  associates  in  the 
restoration  of  Saint  Paul’s,  one  of 
the  finest  remaining  examples  in 
America  of  early  Colonial  archi¬ 
tecture,  will  be  found  the  inspira¬ 
tion  for  the  formation  of  three  or¬ 
ganizations  to  proclaim  the  funda¬ 
mental  freedoms  embraced  in  the 
first  10  amendments  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  ratified  by  the  States  De¬ 
cember  15,  1791,  as  follows: 

The  Bill  of  Rights  Commemo¬ 
rative  Society  chartered  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  of 
New  ^’ork; 

The  Sticiety  of  the  National 
Shrine  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  which 
is  planning  to  restore  the  remain¬ 
ing  portion  of  the  Village  Green, 
to  rehabilitate  the  tombs,  monu¬ 
ments.  vaults  of  the  ancient  grave¬ 
yard  .ml  to  continue  the  annual 
ob^erv  inc.’s  of  the  Enactment  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  which  began 
Dec.  18.  i94.d; 

.\nd  the  Zenger  Memorial  Fund 
to  create  a  Shrine  to  Zenger  and 
Press  Preedom. 

The  first  mention  of  a  “Free 
Press  Shrine"  is  to  be  found  in 
the  leading  editorial  in  Edhor  & 
Publisher  for  March  I.  1941. 
reading  in  part  as  follows: 

“Newspapers  have  been  too 
busy  with  the  events  of  the  day 
to  look  deeply  into  the  past  and 
accord  to  their  own  heroes  the 
light  that  they  shed  on  many  les¬ 
ser  people." 

■ 

Sisler  Goes  Back 

Memphis — On  his  way  back  to 
the  Korean  battlefront  is  (leorge 
Sisler.  reporter  for  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal.  He  left  last  week  for 
a  three-month  tour  of  the  war 
/one  to  report  on  activities  of  Mid- 
South  men  in  all  branches  of  the 
armed  services.  His  first  Korean 
journey  was  made  in  December. 


Twip'apER  NEWS'! 


•Australia 

*  Th«  only  journal  9iving  tho 
laws  oJ  advertisars,  advarJit- 
•ng  aganH.  publishing,  print¬ 
ing  and  commarcial  radio  in 
Australia  and  Naw  Zaaland. 

If  you  ara  planning  salai 
campaigns  or  ara  intarastad 
in  fhasa  tarritorias  raad 

MFWSPAPER  NEWS 

•S  Hamilton  Straat 
Sydnay,  Anstralia 

Pnbllabed  Monthly, 

■  tiw  tn»r  8ubiu-rl|ill»n  (X.ltS 
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Boston  Post 
Chemges  Type,  ; 
Adds  Features  j  , 

Boston — Beginning  with  the  iv 
sue  of  Monday.  April  20.  the  ( 
BoMon  Post  appear-s  in  Regal  ; 
body  type,  new  headlines  and  a 
complete  replacement  of  its  stand-  ,  i 
ard  advertising  type.  I  , 

Mac  Henry  Browne,  geneni  ! 
manauer.  said  this  is  one  150.000  ^ 

ste">  in  a  Post  modernization  cam¬ 
paign.  Workmen  are  busy  around  ' 

the  clock  at  the  Washington  Street  , 

p'ant  installing  1 1  new  Intertype  r  ^ 
machines.  Advertising  type  mal-  | 

rices  have  all  been  replaced.  ! 

New  headlines  are  Century  ' 

Bold.  .^0.  24.  18  and  14.  t 

A  S5.()00  promotion  campaign  ' 

is  underway  throughout  the  ( 

pan  rN  circulation  territory.  A 
series  of  nromotion  flyers  contain¬ 
ing  new  body  type  specimens  and  , 
thas.-  of  the  fresh  ad  type  are 
being  mailed  to  advertisers  and 
their  advertising  agencies  through¬ 
out  United  States  under  the  i 

direc'um  of  Morris  B.  Kerr,  ad- 
v-ertising  manager. 

U’'coming  are  announcements  in 
b  ’"id’  b\  Editor-in-Chief  John 
Grirtin  on  a  new  woman’s  page 
— ifior.  n-'w  chan<Tes  in  format  of 
the  paper's  financial  pages  and  the 
addition  of  new  features. 

Other  mechanical  improvement' 
include  a  mechanized  mail  room 
•  n  1  s  v  -ral  additions  to  the  com- 
r  i--uw '!\  n-'w  m  rn  nresses. 

C’anges  in  the  basic  operation' 
of  the  paper's  distribution  sy.steir 
are  now  umlerway.  This  will  in¬ 
clude  purchase  of  a  fleet  of  heavy- 
duty  motor  trucks  by  the  con¬ 
tracting  motor  carrier. 

■ 

262  Phila.  Tn'^uire’’ 
Veterans  Honored  ' 

Philsuelphia — A  total  ol  -K 
emtrloyes  of  the  Philailciphiii 
quirer  who  have  served  the  papej 
25  years  or  more  were  honors 
April  12  at  the  annual  dinnejof 
the  “Twenty-Five  Year  Club.” 

Twenty-one  new  members  re¬ 
ceiver!  i>o’J  pins  set  with  a  dia¬ 
mond.  The  presentations  were 
made  by  George  M.  Neil,  genera 
manager  of  the  Inquirer. 

v'-oi'l  oins.  with  two  diamond' 
in  each,  in  recognition  of  50  year 
service  with  the  newspaper,  wer; 
awarded  to  Harry  P.  Smith,  o. 

'he  composing  room,  and  to  Freir 
Erhele.  of  the  classified  adverth- 
ing  department. 

■ 

A-T  Suit  Postponed 

Tulsa,  Okla.  —  By  agreemin' 
among  counsel.  Judge  Royce  H 
Savage  has  postponed  trial  of  ti’* 

,  anti-trust  suit  again-st  the  Bartk' 
ville  Examiner  Co.  until  after  llKf 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  in  lli-^ 

N“w  Orleans  case.  The  Barth- 
'  ville  Record  seeks  $165,000  dam 
aees  in  a  civil  suit  ag.tinst  lii^ 
Examiner. 
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NEW  YORK  ADDRESSES  OF  CONVENTION  VISITORS 


vcment'  I 
il  room  | 
he  com- 1 


(Continued  from  page  18) 

Clfburn*-  (Te\.)  Tinmi-KpvipK .  William  Rawland .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Mn.  WillUm  Rawla^ .  Waldorf-.Xstoria 

Mias  Bettye  Rawland . Waldorf-Astoria 

Miss  Marianne  Rawland . Waldorf-Astoria 

Clinton  (loan)  Herald . John  H.  Notman .  .  Barclay 

Richard  J.  I^huater . Waldorf-Astoria 

Coliimbia  (S.  C.)  Reeord  A  State . J.  M.  Blalock .  Waldorf-Astoria 

S.  L.  Latimer,  Jr .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Thomas  Cren^w .  Lexington 

Cdumbiis  lOa.)  F.miiiirer  A  l/dger . A.  H.  Chapman,  Sr .  Waldorf-Astoria 

M.  R.  Ashworth .  Waldorf-.Astoria 

Columbuii  (Neb.)  Telegram  . Z.  H.  Loomis .  .Shelton 

Mrs.  Z.  a.  Loomis . Shelton 

Concord  (N.  C.)  Tribune  . A.  W.  Huckle .  Belmont  Plaia 

Mrs.  A.  W.  HucUe .  Belmont  Plasa 

CoonellxYille  (Pa.)  Courier  . J.  Wylie  Driscoll . Belmont  Plain 

Copley  PresB,  Inc.,  .turora  (111.) . James  S.  Copley .  .Ambassador 

A.  W.  Shipton .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Cortland  (N.  Y.)  Standard . . E.  H.  Clark .  Roosevdt 

Paul  L.  Geibel .  Roosevelt 

Coshocton  (O.)  Tribune . Robert  B.  Wallace .  Belleclaire 

Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)  Nonpareil . Rob^  R.  O’Brien .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Ora ’Taylor .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Cumberland  (Md.)  Times  A  News . John  J.  McMullen .  Waldorf-Astoria 

James  A.  Black .  Waldorf-Astoria 

.A.  T.  Brust,  Jr .  .  Waldorf-.Astoria 

D 

Dallas  (Tex.)  News . Ted  Dealey .  Creamer  A  Wooi 


Kvaimville  (Ind.)  Courier . Wm.  .Andrew  Caddick . W’aldorf-.Astorm 

Evansville  (Ind.i  Press . Wilfred  C.  Bussing .  Waldorf- .Astona 


H.  Ben  Decherd.  Jr . 

James  M.  Moroney,  Jr. . 

Dallai|(Tex.)|Times-Herald . John  W.  Runyon . 

.Albert  N.  Jackson . 

James  F.  Chambers.  Jr. . 

Danburyj(Conn.)  .News-Times .  Frank  S.  Btevens . 

William  .A.  White.  Sr. . . 


I.erw  E.  Paltrowiti. 
Stephen  A.  Collins. . . 
. .  K.  K.  Burke . 


lietroii  (Mk-h.)  News 


Danville  (111.)  Commercial  News  . K.  K.  Burke .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Davenport  (Iowa)  Democrat  A  Times .  P.  D.  Adler .  .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News-Journal .  Herbert  M.  Davidson . .  .?t.  Morits 

Deratur  (111.)  Herald  A  Review .  F.  W.  &^ub .  .  Waldorf-Astoria 

R.  C.  Schaub .  .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Edward  Lindsay . .  .  Waldorf-Astoria 

wnver  (Colo.)  Hoeky  Moi  main  News.  .  H.  W.  Hailey .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  A  Tribune . Gardner  Cowles .  (’owles  Magasines. 

Inc.,  488  Madi¬ 
son  Ave. 

Luther  L.  Hill .  >  mbassador 

Vincent  Starxinger . Waldorf-Astoria 

Arthur  Gormley . .  .  Barclay 

Kenneth  Mach  onak) . .^mbamador 

Frank  Eyerly .  .*  mbassador 

l/avid  IGuidenier,  Jr . New  Weston 

Henry  Martin .  WaWorf-Astoria 

Hallie  Hutton .  488  Madison  Ave. 

Bruce  Horton .  488  Madison  Ave. 

Charles  Feldmann .  .  Biltmore 

,,  liOuRich .  Biltmore 

Detroit  (MicLt  Free  Pnes  .  J.  8.  Knight .  Waldorf-Astoria 

J.  H.  Barry .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Lee  Hills .  .  .  Waldorf-Astoria 

H.  C.  Weidler .  Waldorf-Astoria 

C.  W.  Cosgrove .  Biltmore 

E.R.  Hatton . Biltmore 

L.  J.  (Iriner .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Detroit  (Mb' h.)  News .  Max  J.  Gerstman .  Waldorf-Astoria 

A.  H.  McKeown .  .  .  Waldorf-.Astoria 

„  Robert  N’elaini .  lexington 

Dothan  (Ala.)' Eagle. .  Horace  Hall .  .  .  .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Dover  (N.  H.)  Foster’s  Demoerat .  Robert  H.  Foster .  St.  Morits 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Foster. . .  .  .81.  Morits 

Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald . F.  W.  Woodward .  .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Woodward . Waldorf-Astoria 

Ihinn  (N.  C.)  Record .  Hoover  Adams .  .  Taft 

„  ,  Mrs.  Hoover  Adams .  Taft 

Durham  iN.  C.)  Herald  A  Sun  . Call  C.  Council . Taft 

Steed  Rollins . Taft 

faston  (Pa.i  Ex|im« .  J.  L.  Staekhouse .  W  aldorf-Astoria 

John  F.  W ohlers . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Fred  R  Hamlen . Taft 

..  Chmles  H.  Sehmdl . "Taft 

hast  St.  I.nuis  (HI.)  Journal .  P.  H.  Wire .  Waldorf-.Astoria 

,  R.  D.  Wire .  Sutton 

U  liorado  (Tex.)  News  A  Times . C.  E.  Palmer .  .  Waldorf-.Astoria 

Elgin  (III.)  Courier-News . C.  Raymond  Lrag . .  .  Waldorf-.Astoria 

r.lixslieth  (N.  J.t  Journal  .  Robert  C.  Crane .  Filisabeth  Journal. 

Elisahrth.  N.  J. 

Harry  P.  Frank .  . 

Valentine  A.  Fallon .  “ 

Fred.  C.  Rebstock .  “ 

Willard  B.  Gross .  . 

,  .Myron  A.  Pier .  .  .  * 

uklian  (Ind.)  Truth . John  F.  Dille,  Jr .  W  aldorf-.Astoria 

F.llwnnd  City  (Pa.)  I.,«igrr .  W.  F.  Kegel .  U-xington 

,^.1  .  „  .  Miss  M.  G.  Kegel .  l.exingtoo 

(N.  Y.)  Advertiser  A  Star-Gaxette . Frank  Tripp .  Waldorf-Astoria 

S  (Tex.)  Times  and  Herald-Post . Dorrance  D.  Roderick .  .  Waldorf-.Astoria 

r.l.vria  (0.)  Chronicle-Telegram  . Otto  Schoepfle . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Russell  StoU^ . WaMorf- Astoria 

....  ftml  Ochs .  I.exington 

r.ndH-uit  (N.  Y.)  Bulletin  ...  James  H.  (ittaway .  Waldorf-.Astoria 

r.  ,  .  Byron  E.  French .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Eurrka  (Calif.)  Humlioldt  Standard  A  Hum¬ 
boldt  Times . Don  O’Kane .  Chatham 

editor  6  PUBLISHER  for  April  18,  1953 


I^haii  (Ala.)‘EaK»p  .  .. . 

Iwvpr  (N.  H.)  Foster's  Democrat . 

l^buque  floaa)  TeIcKraph-HorsW .  . 


Fall  River  (Ma.ss.)  Herald  News 


Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum 


Farmington  (N.  M.>  Times 
Findlay  (0.)  Republiean-Courier 

Flint  (Mich.)  Journal . 

Fond  Du  lae  (Wis.)  Commonwealth  Heporte 


Fort  Dodge  (Iow  a)  .Measeiuier  A  Chronicle 


Fort  Scott  (Kan.  >  Tribune-.Vlonitor  .  . 

Fort  Smith  (.Ark.'  Southwest-Times  Record 


Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Oaiette 


Cresmer  A  Wood¬ 
ward,  Inc.,  22 
East  4(Hh  8t. 


Waldorf-Astoria 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Windsor  Tower. 
Tudor  City.  N.  Y. 
Jidius  Mathews 
Spec.  .Agency, 

400  Madison  Ave. 


Waldorf-Astoria 


Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  N'ews-Sentinel . 
Fort  Worth  (’I’ex.'l  Star-Telegram . 


Framingham  (Mass.)  News 
Freeport  (III.)  Jounial-Standard 


Gallup  (N.  M.)  Iiglciwndent 
Gannett  Newspa|iers  .  ... 


(iary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune 
I  iastonia  (N.  C.)  Gaxette 


Garden  City  (N.  Y.)  Newsday 


tieneva  (N.  Y.)  Times. 


F).  J.  Delaney .  Kelly-Smith  Co.. 

420  Lexington  .Ave. 

C.  E.  Sevigny .  * 

T.  A.  O’Donnell .  “ 

Norman  D.  Black.  Jr . Drake 

H.  D.  Paulson . Waldorf-.Astoria 

William  C.  Loots .  Drake 

Lincoln  O’Brien.  .J .  Commodore 

Harold  H.  Heminger .  Barclay 

Harold  M.  Utley .  Barclay 

.L.  A,  Lange .  Chatham 

R.  .A.  Martin . Chatham 

Emery  W.  Martin . Chatham 

W.  8.  Merryman . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  W.  8.  Merryman . Waldorf-.Astoria 

R.  M.  Merryman . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Merryman . Waldorf-Astoria 

G.  W.  Marble .  .Ambassador 

H.  K.  SCTmour .  Belmont  Plasa 

Donald  W.  Reynolds .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Richard  Inskeep . Barclay 

James  R.  Fleimng . . 

Miller  Ellingham .  . .  .Waldorf-.Astoria 

Helene  R.  Foellinger . Barclay 

BertN.Honea. . Waldorf-Astoria 

.Amon  G.  Carter,  Jr . Carlton  House 

Robert  G.  MaePherson .  Russell 

JamesE.  MaePherson.  ..  .  Russell 

Donald  L.  Breed .  Waldorf-.Astoria 


Lincoln  O’Brien .  Commodore 

Frank  E.  Gannett . Pierre 

H.  W.  Cruickshank . Waldorf-Astoria 

Irving  H.  Fitch .  Roosevelt 

Paul  Miller .  Ambassador 

H.D.  Taylor .  New  Weston 

Cyril  Williams .  Roosevelt 

Lynn  N.  Bitner .  Waldorf-Astoria 

James  H.  Gorman .  Lexington 

J.  R.  Snyder . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Jack  T.  Snyder .  Waldorf-.Astoria 

Ben  E.  Atkins .  Barclay 


Mrs.  Ben  E.  Atkins _ 

Harry  F.  Guggenheim. . 


Barclay 

Newsday.  Gardes 
City.  N.  Y. 


tileudale  (t'alif.)  News-Prees. 

Glens  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Post-.''tar  A  Time* 
Gloucester  (Mass.)  Times  ... 


Gloiersville  ‘N.  Y'.)  Herald  ami  lu*ader. 
liean 


Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald . 

Grand  Rapids  (Mk-h.)  Press . 

Greenfield  (Maas.)  Reconler-Gasette 


Greemuille  (Tenn.)  Sun 


Gn-enak'h  (Conn.)  Tinu' 


Alicia  Patterson .  “ 

Alan  Hathway .  * 

Ernest  Levy .  “ 

John  J.  Mullen . * 

Harold  Ferguson .  “ 

Allan  M.  Woods .  Belmont  Plasa 

G.  B.  Williams .  Waldorf-.Astoria 

Eva  N.  Williams . Waldorf-.Astoria 

John  F.  Bertram .  Belmont  Plasa 

.lohn  E.  Heselden .  Lexington 

Carroll  W.  Parcher . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Arthur  P.  Irving .  Waldorf-Astoria 

iHiilip  S.  Weld .  Julius  Mathews 

Spec.  Agency, 
Inc.,  400  Mad¬ 
ison  .Ave. 

Repiil)- 

. F'.  H.  Waltamath . Taft 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Waltamath . Taft 

R.J.  .Arnold .  Taft 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Arnold . . 'Trft 

Miss  Alice  Rogers .  Biltmore 

.  ...  M.  M.  Oppegaid .  Barclay 

.  Isiuis  A.  Weil,  Jr .  Waldorf-.Astoria 

.  F)arl  R.  Chapman . . Waldorf-Astoria 

...  .II.  Irving  Jenks .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Harold  E.  L«  Vanway . 

John  M.  Jones . Hotel  Seventy  Park 

Avenue 

.Mrs.  John  M.  Jones .  Hotel  Seventy  Park 

.Avenue 

Ted  Yudain .  Greenwich.  Conn. 


Hamilton  (D.)  Journal-.Newe 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  Sjieetator 


Hammond  (Ind.)  Tinw* 
Hannibal  (Mo.)  Courier-Post 


Haekeiutai'k  (N.  J.)  Bergen  Fivening  Kei'ord  KusmII  L.  Binder . .  247  Park  .Ave. 

Hagerstouii  (Md.)  Herald-Mail .  William  P.  Lane,  Jr . Barclay 

C.  Neill  Baylor .  Barclay 

J.  Garvin  Hager . Barclay 

Joseph  M.  Harp . Barclay 

Hob^  A.  Lewis .  Barclay 

A.  Jay  Schaff . Barclay 

Hamilton  (O.)  Journal-.News  H.  R.  Grosvenor . Chatham 

Hamilton  (Ont.)  Sjieetator  ...  St.  Clair  Balfour,  Jr . Chatham 

A.  G.  Muir . Waldorf-.Astoria 

R.  S.  Davw . .  Waldorf-.Astoria 

Hammond  (Ind.)  Time** . .  James  8.  DeLaurier . Biltmore 

Joseph  Hirts . Biltmore 

Hannibal  (Mo.)  Courier-Post  ...  F).  L.  Sparks. . . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Hanover  (Pa.)  Sun . . C.  Homer  Meredith . Belmont  Plasa 

Hugh  B.  Hostetter . Belmont  Plasa 

Harrisburg  (lYi.)  News  and  lYilriot  .  .  Uwin  F.  RuskU . Carlyle 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  John  R.  Reitemeyer . Waldorf-Astoria 

John  Sudarsky . .Sherry-Netherland 

.lohn  L.  Coughlin . Ambassador 

Jerome  H.  0  Callaghan . Barclay 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Time*  Francis  S.  Murphy . Ambamador 

David  R.  Damil . .Amtosaador 

Joseph  E.  Weyand .  l.exington 

Ward  E.  Duffy .  Plasa 

Carl  E.  Lindattom . St.  Regis 

Joseph  L.  Woods . '. . .  Belrntmt  Plasa 

l.atham  B.  Howard  .  .  Belmont  Hasa 

(ContiHMfd  OH  pitgt  122) 


NEW  YORK  ADDRESSES  OF  CONVENTION  VISITORS 


{  Ctuifii:’.',' 

/  from  t'ciiit-  IJl  ' 

Haverhill  Mass.  Oazetie . 

John  T.  Russ  .... 

(  "  i:t'  :tni 

W  illiam  H.  Hcutlt . 

('!  at'  ;.'it 

Hazciton  Pa.  Plain  .'^iieaker  A  >T:iii«iard  -nui- 

tinel  . 

Frank  \\als,‘r  . 

\\  alflorl-  '-'.♦oria 

Mrs.  John  R.  ib  rsliuck  . 

W  c^  iorf-  >  storia 

HemiisteaJ  Town,  I,.  I.  (X.  Y.'  Xa..saii  Ue\i( 

u- 

Star . 

Janu's  E.  Stilt'S  . 

R■•^l<•w-^ta^. 
i;oi  kvil!i.  t'en're. 
N.  V. 

David  Starr.  . 

- 

Harris  Fuller.  . 

- 

Morris  Rose .  .  . 

- 

Daniel  New  hou>*'  . 

- 

Gautier  Jackson  . 

Hibbing  Mmn.'  Trib  une . 

Paul  C.  Hitchcot  k  . . 

Mrs.  Paul  C.  Hitchcoc  k  . . 

1  arcla\ 

Hii?h  Point  N'.  C.'  Enterprise . 

R.  B.  Terry . 

\Aaldort-*>tona 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Terrv  . 

Waldorf-  storia 

1).  A.  Raw  ley . .  ... 

W  aMorf-  *  .storia 

Mrs.  D.  Kawlev . 

W  ahlort-  *  -^toria 

Holt  McPherson  . 

W  uldorf-  Astoria 

HoUywooi^  vCalif.)  Citiaen-News  .  . 

Harlan  G.  Palmer . 

Welliimton 

Holyoke  Majss.)  Tran.^cript-Tclegram 

William  Dwight  . 

Par-laN 

Dorothy  R.  Dwight  . 

Pan  la\ 

Donald  R.  DwiEht  . 

Farclav 

Hope  (Ark.)  Star . 

Henry  M.  Healy . 

Piltmorc 

C.  E.  Palmer . 

W  aldori-  'storia 

Hornell  (N.  \  .)  Tribune . 

Louis  G.  Buisch . 

W’aldorf'.A.-toria 

Hot  Springs  (.Ark.)  New  Era-Sentinel  Record 

.  C.  E.  Palmer . 

Waldorf-.Astoria 

Hantington  (\\.  VaA  Herald-Disiatch  * 

\d- 

vertiser . . 

Edward  H.  Ixtnc . 

W  aldorf-.' storia 

William  D.  Birke . 

Waldorf-.' storia 

Huntsville  (Ala.)  Tirol's . 

Jack  LanKhome . 

Waldorf-  'storia 

Hutchinson  (Kan.)  X'ews-Herald 

John  P.  Harris . 

.•'^avov  Plaza 

Hyannis  iMa.ss.)  Cape  Coil  Stamlard-Times 

Dan  B.  Gaylord . 

W  aldorf-  'storia 

Indianapolis  Ind.’  Star  4  News . 

Eucene  C.  Pulliam . 

Waldorf-  'storia 

William  A.  Dyer.  Jr . 

W  aldorf-  '.storia 

( 'buries  B.  Lord . 

Waldorf-  'stona 

Paul  Grimes . 

Waldorf-  'storia 

Hilton  U.  Brown  . 

Waldorf-  'storia 

C.  Walter  McCarty . 

\\  aldorf-  'storia 

Ionia  (Mieh.  Sentinel-Standard 

Fred  M.  Kidd,  Jr . 

Belmont  Plaaa 

■Mrs.  Fred  M.  Kidd.  Jr . 

fb'lmoiit  Plaza 

low  a  City  i  Iowa)  Iow  an . 

Fred  M.  Pownall . 

Waldorf-.Astoria 

Iowa  City  <Iowa)  Press-('itizen  .  . 

W’.  T.  Hageboeck  . 

Waldorf- 'storia 

Ironwood  Mich.)  Globe  _ 

Linwood  I.  Noyes . . 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Geraldine  H.  X’oves . 

Waldorf-Astoria 

■lackson  Tenn.)  Sun 

J 

.  .Mbert  A.  Stone . 

W  aldorf-Astoria 

Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-t'nion 

Robert  C.  Millar . 

Barclav 

Jamaica  (N.  Y.)  Long  Island  Press  . 

Theodore  Newhouse . 

Plaza 

Jeannette  (Pa.)  News-Disiwitcli 

J.  Graff  Bombereer  . 

W  aldorf-.'.storia 

Joliet  (III.)  Herald-News 

John  F.  Lux . 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Kane  (Pa.)  Republican . 

K 

G.  Scott  Smith . 

Waldorf-.A.sforia 

Kansas  Citv  (Kan.)  Kansan  .  .  . 

W.  A.  Bailey . 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Kenosha  (W  is.)  Evening  News 

Ralph  S.  Kingsley  . 

Waltlorf-A.stona 

Kingston  (N.  A  .)  Freeman 

Willis  H.  Schulte . 

W  aldorf-Astoria 

Harrv  du  Bois  Frev . 

Waldorf-A.storia 

Kinston  (S'.  C.''  Free  Pres.s 

Izouis  R.  Netter . 

Waldorf-Astoria 

. .  H.  Galt  Braxton . 

T.e\ingtoii 

Mrs.  H.  Galt  Braxton _ 

Lexington 

A.  M.  Stroud . 

Izt'xington 

Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  HeraM  and  X'ews  .  . 

Mrs.  .A.  M.  Stroud . 

lecxington 

Frank  Jenkins . 

Plaza 

Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal 

Charles  H.  Smith,  Jr . 

W'aldorf-.Astoria 

Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune  . 

R.  H.  BlaeklidKe . 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Laconia  X’.  H.)  Citizen . 

L 

.  Edward  J.  Gallagher . 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Etta  G.  Gallagher . 

W  aldorf-.Astoria 

.\lma  Gallagher . 

AValdorf-Astoria 

La  Crosse  Wis.)  Tribune 

M.  Alice  Normandin . 

Waldorf-.Astoria 

William  T.  Burgess . 

W'aldorf-Astoria 

iwancaster  ''Pa.)  Intelligencer-Journal 

and 

New  Era . 

J.  Hale  Steinman . 

Waldorf-Astoria 

John  F.  Steinman . 

Drake 

1.  Z.  Buekwalter . 

Roosevelt 

John  H.  Carter . 

('hatham 

Earl  E.  Keyscr . 

Roosevelt 

H.  C.  Carpenter . 

>stor 

J.  T.  Barl)er  . 

New  Weston 

Las  \'e(tas  (X'.  M.)  Optic . 

('.  L.  Fountain . 

Taft 

Lincoln  O’Brien . 

.  ('ommoilore 

Latrobe  (Pa.)  Bulletin . 

. .  Harry  J.  Whiteman . 

Biltmore 

Laurel  (.Miss.)  Leader-Call . 

.  .  Thos.  M.  Gibl)on8 . 

Waldorf-.Ystoria 

Lawrence  (Kan.)  Journal-World  .... 

. . .  Dolph  Simon.s . 

.  Waldorf-.A.stwia 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle  and  Tribune. . 

Mrs.  Dolph  Simons . 

W  aldorf-Astoria 

.  .  William  F.  Lucey . 

Belmont-Plaza 

Irvine  E.  Roeers.  Jr . 

Belmont-Plaza 

I.ebanon  cPa.)  News . 

Allan  B.  Rogers  . 

Belmont-Plaza 

. H.  L.  Wilder  . 

Waldorf-.tstoria 

J.  Sansone . 

.  Waldorf-.A-stona 

.Arl>plyn  Wilder  Sansone 

.  ..W’aldorf-Astoria 

Lew’Lston  ^Me.)  .''un  and  Journal . 

Jack  Schropp . 

.  Waldorf-.Astoria 

. R.  H.  Costello 

.  Biltmore 

Visit  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Booth 


in  the  Astor  Gallery 

A  traditional  Convention  meeting  place.  Pick  up  an 
extra  copy  of  the  Pre-Convention  Number  or  avail 
yourself  of  secretarial  service  and  telephones. 


L(’\incton  (Ky.''  ati'l  1 

Lima  (!>.  '  News  . 


Little  Hoek  .Vrk.'l  IViiifv  rat 
Little  Roek  ^.Vrk.  (iaiette 

Lock  Haven  (Pa.''  Kxpres.- 

Lo('k|K)rt  N.  Y.i  Vinon-S  .11  aiul  Jo  ;rnal 


Lontr  branch  N.  J.i  Rcconi 


Longview  (Wash.)  News. 

f4)rtiin  (().>  Journal  and  Tlmes-Herald 
Los  AnKeli*s  (CaliO  Mirror  ..  . 


I.OS  AngeU‘s  I'ralif.  Time>  . Norman  Chandler  .  Pierre 

Philip  Chandler.  .  I’ierre 

L.  D.  Hotchkiss  Pierre 

Louisville  Kv.H'ourier-.Iournal  and  Times  ,  Mark  Ethridge  \\  aldorf-.^storia 

Mrs.  Mark  Ethridm*  \Valdorf-.\storia 

Lisle  baker.  Jr  Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  Lisle  Baker.  Jr  . Waldorf-Astoria 

I.viichlmrg  (Va.)  News  tV  \tlvance  .  Carter  Glass,  Jr .  W  aldorf-.^stwia 

Powell  Glass,  Jr  .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Clyde  L.  White  Waldorf--A.storia 

Lynn  uMass.l  Item .  .  Ernest  W.  Lawson  Waldorf-Astoria 

M 

McKeesiwrt  (Pa.)  News . W,  1).  Maasfield.  Jr  .  Amba.ssador 

1).  M.  Farley .  . Vmt»a.‘fi«Mlor 

Magnolia  (.\rk.)  Banner-News  C.E.  Palmer .  \\  aldorf-.^storia 

.Mahanoy  City  (Pa.)  Record  American  .T.  L.  Stevemson  Taft 

Maiicht'ster  (Conn.)  Herald  ,Thoma.s  F.  Ferguson  ,  \\  aldorf-.Xstoria 

Walter  R.  Ferguson . Waldorf-.A.stwia 

I.eonA.  Thorp . NValdorf-Astoria 

Man.'<Held  (0.)  News-Journal  .  Harry  R.  Horvit*  W  aldorf-Astoria 

Marshfield  (W*is.)  News-Herald  .  .  .Linwood  L  Noyes .  W  aldorf- .Astoria 

Marinette  (Wis.)  Eagl(‘-Star.  .  .  .Linwood  1.  Noyes . Waldorf-Astoria 

Marlin  (Tex.)  Democrat .  .  .Geo.  S.  Buchanan . C'ominodore 

Maryville  (Tenn.)  Times .  ...  Clyde  B.  Emert . Park  Sheraton 

Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe  Gaiette  . I^ee  P.  Ixiomis  W  aldorf-.Astoria 

Medford  (Mass.)  Mercur>’ .  .  .David  Brickman .  Taft 

NlemphLs  (Tenn.)  C'ommercial  .Appeal  aial  Press- 

Scimitar . Enoch  Brow  n .  Biltmon* 

Meriden  (Conn.)  R«*conl  and  Journal  W'ayne  C.  Smith . Barclay 

Blanche  Hixson  Smith . Barclay 

Carter  H.  White . Sheldon 

Edward  E.  Elsenhoimer . .Sheldon 

Charles  G.  Iwanieki . Belmont  Plaia 

Mexico  (Mo.)  I.iedger.  .  Roln^rt  M.  White  II . W aldorf-.Astoria 

Miami  (Fla.)  Herald . James  L.  Knight . .  .  W  aldorf-.Astoria 

Mrs.  James  L.  Knight  .  .  Waldorf- 'storia 

John  S.  Knight . Waldorf- 'storia 

Mrs.  John  S.  Knight  . Waldorf-Astoria 

C.  Blake  McDowell  ...  Waldorf-Astoria 

L.  R  Barnhill . Roosevelt 

.Miami  Beach  TIa.)  Sun . L.  C.  McAskill . r/o  Storer  Broad- 

ca.sting  Co.. 

48K  Madison  Avc 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Mc.Askill  . . 

Michigan  Citv  (Ind.)  New. s-Disiatch  .R.  C.  Averitt .  ...  ...Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  R.  (\  Averitt . W  aldorf-Astoria 

J.  H.  Nixon . .  W'aldorf-A.storia 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Nixon .  Waldorf-Astwia 

Midland  (Mich.)  News . Philip T.  Rich . .Belmont  Plaxa 

Gonlon  F.  Ptiillips . Belmont  I*la»a 

Millville  (N.  J.)  Republican . Carl  H.  Johason . W'aldorf-.Astoria 

Nlilwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel . Frank  L.  Taylor . W  aldorf-Astoria 

George  A.  Tracy . W  aldorf-Astoria 

Henry  C.  Gronkiew  ica ...  Waldorf-Astoria 

Minneajiolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune  .  .  John  Cowles . 48S  Madison  .Ave. 

Joyce  Swan .  .W'aldorf-.Astoria 

Gideon  Seymour . St.  Regis 

Lyle  .Anderson . Waldorf-Astoria 

John  Moffett . Waldorf-.Astoria 

William  Steven . .  .Amliaasador 

Howard  Mithun . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Charles  McGuire .  (’ommodore 

Mobile  (Ala.)  Register  and  Press . R.  B.  Chandler . W'aldorf-.A.stori3 

.Monroe  (La.)  W^d  and  News-Star . W’illiam  H.  Bron.son  . W’aldorf-.Astoria 

Roliert  Ewing.  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria 

Monroe  (Mich.)  News . J.  S.Gray . W'aldwf-.Astoria 

C.  K.  Wesley . St.  Regis 

Morristown  (N,  J.)  Record . Ixniis  P.  Thelanlt . . Morristown.  N.  J. 

Norman  B.  Tomlinson . Morristown.  N.  J. 

Muncie  (Ind.)  Press  and  Star . Walter  A.  I.^'taler .  WTaldorf-.Astoria 

NIuscatine  (Iowa)  Journal . C.  Lloyd  Bunker . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  C.  Lloyd  Bunker . W’aldorf-.Astoria 

Muskogee  (Okla.)  Phoenix  and  Times-  Democrat  .Tams  Bixby.  Jr . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Tams  Bixby.  Ill . W’aldorf-.Astoria 

N 

Na.shua  (N.  H.)  Telegraph . Ailjert  Spendlove . Taft 

Fred  H.  Dol)en8 . Taft 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner .  James  G.  Stahlman  . W’aldorf-.Astoria 

E.  B.  Stahlman.  Jr . W'aldorf-.A.storia 

Naugatuck  (Conn.)  News . .  .Ruddph  M.  Hennick . WTaldorf-Astoria 

Joseph  P.  Donahue . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Newark  (0.)  Advocate  and  .American  Tribune  Frank  W.  Spencer . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Mrs.  Frank  W.  Spender,  .  Waldorf-.Astoria 

John  D.  Spencer . W'aldorf-.Astoria 

Mrs.  John  D.  Silencer . Waldorf-.Astoria 

New  Bedford  (Ma.ss.)  Standard-Times . E.  G.  Otu« . Ambassador 


Fred  B.  W  a<  ! 

W  ayne  W.  Ciulvin 
C.  B.  Hinkle 
E.  Roy  Miller 
.  .K.  A.  Engel 
.  .J.  N.  Heiskeli 
Hugh  B.  Patterson 
.  .Frank  D.  O’Reilly,  .'^r 
.  .E.  1).  Corson 
Mrs.  E.  D.  ('or>cri 
Peter  Corson  . 

Mrs.  Peter  Corson 
W.  J.  Kemble  . 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Kemble 
Edwin  D.  DeW  itt 

I..ouis  H.  Farb  . 

Jam(‘s  Stuart  Blair 
.  .J.  M.  McCTelland 
Mrs.  J.  M.  McClelland 
.  .Haro’  R-  Horvita 
. .  Pliilip  ('handler. .  . 

\  PinklAV 


Kata  Agenej.  4^v 
Madison  Av* . 

.  BarWey 
.  Barkley 
.  Barkley 

.  W'aldorf-.Astoria 
Waldorf-.Astoria 
.Wahlorf-Asloria 
.W’aldorf-.Astoria 
Plaaa 
.Paza 
IMaza 
.  Plaaa 
.  Paaa 
IMaza 

Bogner  A  MartiD, 
205  Madison  Avc. 


W’aldorf-Astoria 
W’aldorf-.Astwia 
VA’ aldorf-.Astoria 
Pierre 
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\VK  Britain  i(.’onn.)  HeniM . RoU  rt  C.  Vani-.- 

_  ,  OanliM-rC. 

H  ^  ^  ^  William  Mill 

H.  M.  Peterson 

New  Brunswieic  iN.  J.'  News .  . H»i?h  N.  Boyil 

Miaa  M.  Perkin-  .  . 

Mrs.  Victor  Rkldi-r 
Jolin  K.  Quad . 
Harvey  \.  Huff 

Hieliard  Kain 

Xewburith  (N.  Y.)  .News  aiel  Beacon  News  Harry  Cohen 


Hugh  V.  Norton 
Ralph  B.  Flemminu 
Charles  A.  S.  Freeman 

Newbnryixnt  (Ma#.  News . Philips.  Weld 


New  Castle  (Pa.)  News .  .  .  .Richard  E.  Rente 

New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal-Courier . Wm.  R.  Smith. . 

\.  J.  Sloane . 

M.  H.  Wren . 

New  Haven  (Conn.)  Rejister  .  .  . John  Day  Jackson 

Lionel  S.  Jackson 
Richard  S.  Jackson 
Welcome  H.  CNillnm . 
Walter  B.  Mills 
Robert  A.  Hiint-r  . 

George  Baxin . 

Jolm  F.  Hine . 

Alan  J.  Stephens 

New  Kensington  i.Pa.  I>is|iatrh . Alfred  G.  Hill . 

H.  Dwright  King  _ 

John  W.  Graham 

New  la>ndon  (Conn.1  Day . Orvin  G.  .\ndrews 

Barnard  L.  Colby ... 

New  Mexico  Newspa|)ers.  Inc..  .Santa  Fe  '  N.  M.). Lincoln  O'Brien. 

New  Orleans  (1.8.)  Item. . . IMvid  Stern  III. .  . 

Mrs.  David  Stem  III 

New  Orleans  ll.a.)  Times-Picaynine  and  States.  .C.  H.  Hyams.  Ill . . 

Geo.  W.  Healy.  Jr. .  . 
John  F.  Tims . 

New|)ort  News  A'a.)  Pres.<  and  Times-Hcrald. .  .Raymond  B.  Bottom 

Robert  B.  Smith . . . 

New  York  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Tribune  . Wm.  E.  Robinson. . 

Whitelaw  Reid . 

Warner  Moore . 

A.  V.  MIIIct . 

George  Cornish . 

Willrt  Weeks . 

Barney  G.  Cameron 
Jo^  D.  Thees .... 

James  Parton . 

Harvey  Runner . 

Donald  Rogers . 

Joseph  Kaselow  ...  . 
James  W.  Sykes . .  . 

George  Barthelme . 

Wm.  R.  Butler _ 

John  Bogart . 

John  Dema . 

New  Y’ork  (N.  Y.l  .lournal  of  Commerce  . B.  J.  Ridder . 

Eric  Ridder 
.Adelriek  Benxiger.  Jr. 

.New  York  (N.  Y.'  Mirror  . Charirs  B.  McCalw 

W.  N.  Thomson  . . . 

Harry  Sloan . 

J.  F.  Cullen...  . 

.  .  _  L.  Kennelly . 

New  Y'ork  (S.  Y.)  Morning  Tdegrapli  . J.  Samuel  Perlman  . 

New  Y'ork  (N.  Y.)  News . . .  F.  M.  Flynn 

P.  B.  Stephens 
G.  E.  Donnelly 
R.W.  Clarke’ 

I.  M.  Annentierg 

J.  A.  Derham 
R.  E.  Neale 


New  York  (N.  Y.)  Post 


Dr.  G.  L.  Ijirorquc 
W.  A.  Carey 

R.  A.  Ahlstrom 
A.  H.  Savage 
J.  Mortimer 

S.  D.  WUley 


S.  Variey . 

W.  J.  O'Brien _ _ 

0.  Maguire.. 

J.  L.  Minogiie 
J.  E.  Basel. 

L.R.  Walsh.. 

A.  Knapp . . 

J.  Dtirlun . 

J.  Peters  . 

C.  H.  FaiUe . 

S.  Davis . 

R.  S.  Tincher . 

J.  G.  Mulder . 

E.  S.  Coleman  . 

E.  J.  Hoban . 

H.  M.  Steele . 

C.  R.  Swain 
.Mrs.  Dorothy  .Sehiff . 
Richard  Mamson 
Marvin  Berger 

James  Getleson . 

Harry  Rosen  . 

Paul  Sann  . 


Ibirclay 
Biltmorc 
Wnlilorf-.Ystoria 
Waldorf-.Ystorai 
New  Brunswn  k. 

N.  J. 

New  Brunswick. 

N.  J. 

.1144  Fifth  Avc 
.  Belmont  Plaza 
New  Bninswii  k. 

N.  J. 

45  W.  4.5th  St. 

J.  P.  .McKinney  A 
Son.  30  Rockefel¬ 
ler  Plaza 


.  Julius  Mathews 
Special  Agency. 
Ine.  400  Madi-on 
.Ave. 

Waldorf- .Astoria 
Belmont  Plaza 
Belmont  Plaza 
Belmont  Plaza 
.  Yale  Club 
St.  Regis 
St.  Regis 
l.exington 
Roosevelt 
Roosevelt 
Roosevelt 
Roosevelt 
Roosevelt 
Waldorf-.Astoria 


.Shelton 

Shelton 

Commodore 

S80  Fifth  .Avenue 

S80  Fifth  .Avenue 

Barclay 

Lexington 

Waldorf-.Astoria 

Waldorf-.Astoria 

Barclay 

230  West  4Ist  Street 


SO  Varick  Street 


23.5  East  4.5th  Street 


525  West  52nil  St. 
220  East  42n.l  St. 


New  Y’usk,  (N.  Y.)  Post  . James  A.  Weehsler  . 

.Arthur  Weis.-. 

New  York  (N.  Y.)  Times  - Arthur  Hays  Sulzls-rucr 

Major  Gen.  Juli\.s  ()<'t.s 
Thomas  Cam|>ion 
Orvil  E.  Do’foos 

.Max  Falk . 

.Andrew  Fisher. 

Nathan  W.  Goldstein 
Monroe  Green 

Harold  Hall . - 

C.C.  l.ane . 

Cortland  J.  Strang 

Ivan  Veit . 

C.  M.  Carroll 

New  Y'ork  (X.  Y. '  Wall  StriH't  Jo  irnal  ...  Bernard  Kilgore 

Robert  .M.  Fismstcr. 

J.  J.  .Ackell . 

T.E.Callis 
Raymond  Evans 
(iilliert  T.  Hodges 

New  Y'ork  (N.  Y'.f  AVorld-Tclegram  and  Sun. . .  N.  S.  Macneish. 

E.T.  Burke . 

E.  S.  Friendly . 

Hal  J.  Fletcher 
A  ernon  Brooks 

R.  .A.  Murray . 

.A.  D.  Wallace.  . 
la-e  B.  Wood  . 

Niag^  Falls  (N.  Y'.l  Gazette  . Alanson  C.  Deuel 

Norristown  (Pa.'  Times  Herald  . Frederick  S.  Fox 

William  H.  Shelton 
Robert  I.  .McCracken 
Joseph  G.  McClellan 
John  T.  McGuire _ 


ziuiiu  1.  mcNiuirtr.  . . 

Norwich  (Conn.l  Bulletin  and  Record . Harrison  C.  Noyes 

Clifford  C.  Oat 

.North  Tonawanda  (N.  Y'.l  News .  Ruth  L.  Hewitt 


. 75  West  St. 

. 22"  West  »3rd  St. 

.Adler 


44  Broad  St. 


125  Barclay  St. 


!.st.  Regg- 
Plaza 

.Amlmssador 

Biltmorc 

Biltmore 

Taft 

Waldorf-.Astoria 

Waldorf-.Astoria 

Waldorf-.Astoria 


( iklahoma  City  (Okla.A  ( 'klahoma 

Olean  (N.  Y'.)  Times  Herald 

Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald 
Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Northwestern  ... 

Oswego  (N.  Y'.)  Palladium-Time’s 

Ottawa  (Kan.)  Herald . 

Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen . 

Owosso  (Mich.)  .Argid-Press 
Oxnard  (Calif.)  Press-Courier 


O 

and  Times  E.  K.  Gaylord 

Edward  L.  Gaylord 
Robert  H.  Spahn 
E.  B.  Fitzpatrick 
Grey  Fitzpatrick 
Ben  H.  Cowdery 
Samuel  E.  Heaney 
.A.  Thomas  .Schwalm 
.  Clarence  T.  la-ighton 
Thomas  .A.  Cloutier 
.  S.  F.  Harris 
R.  W.  Southam 
J.  P.  Kenney 
J.  E.  Campliell  .  . 

George  Grimes 


Waldorf-.Afitoria 
.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Waldorf-Astoria 
. .  .Waldorf-.Astoria 
. . .  Waldorf-.Aiitoria 
Barclay 

Waldorf-Astoria 
. .  .Waldorf-Astoria 
. . .  Belmont  Plaza 
. . .  Belmont  Plaza 
. . .  Amltassador 
. . .  Barclay 
. . .  Shelton 
. .  .W'aldorf- .Astoria 
. .  Biltmore 


P 

Paterson  (N.  J.)  Morning  Call . Henry  .A.  Williams 

Theodore  W'.  Hendershot  . 

Paterson  (N .  J.)  News . . Harry  B.  Haines .  • . 

Edward  B.  Haines 

Pennsylvania  Newspaper  PuUlshers'  .As.soriation  Theodore  A.  Serrill  .  W'aldorf- Astoria 

Mrs.  Theodore  .A.  Serrill  W'aldorf-.Astoria 

Guy  Richanl  Dew  .  ...  Belmont  Plaza 

Mrs.  Guy  Richard  Dew  . Belmont  Plaza 

Joseph  O.  Camp.  Jr . Belmont  Plaza 

Perry  Newspapers . John  H.  Perry.  Jr . St.  Regis 

Mrs.  John  H.  Perry.  Jr  . .St.  Regis 

Perth  .Amboy  (N.  J.)  News  . J.  W.  Barnhart .  .  Union  I.esgi  e  Club 

Paul  Yi'.  Murphy . Waldorf-.Astoria 

John  J.  MclionneU . 

Edward  G.  .Alexander  .  . 

Petersburg  (Y'a.)  Progress-Indev  . George  H.  Ij-wis.  Jr . Barclay 

Alexainder  Hamilton.  Jr . Barclay 

Ptiiladelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin . Richard  W'.  Slocum . W'aldorf-.Astoria 

Harry  L.  Hawkins . Waldorf-Astoria 

George  T.  Eager . Berkshire 

George  G.  Steele . Waldorf-Astoria 

Ptiiladelphia  (Pa.t  Inquirer  .  Walter  H.  .Annenberg . Sherry-Netherland 

Paul  M.  Warner . Gotham 

George  M.  Neil . W'aldorf-.Astoria 

Gordon  F.  Chelf . W'aldorf- Astoria 

E.  B.  ’Thompson . Barclay 

Paul  H.  Burgdorf . Commodore 

A.  Henry  Tolley . Shelton 

Stewart  Hooker . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Ptioenixville  (Pa.5  Repuliliran  . Joseph  P.  Uiobai . Waldorf-Astoria 

Pittsburg  (Calif.)  Post-Dispatch  &  Indeiiendent  .  Barbara  Bishop . I.,exington 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.t  Post  Gazette  . W'illiam  Block . W'aldorf-.Astoria 

Herbert  G.  Wyman . Waldorf-Astoria 

James  F.  O'Connor . W'aldorf-.Astoria 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  . .  Frank  G.  Morrison . Waldorf-Astoria 

J.  Harold  Mintun . Waldorf-Astoria 

Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Eagle  . Donald  B.  Miller . St.  Moritz 

Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier-News . .A.  Wallace  Ximmerman . Plainfield.  N.  J. 

Harvey  L.  Benner .  “ 

Chauncey  F.  Stout .  “ 

Pontiac  (Mieh.)  Press .  Harold  .A.  Fitzgerald .  W'aldorf-.Astoria 

John  W.  Fitzgerald .  W^aldorf- Astoria 

Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald . F.  Granger  Weil .  W'aldorf-.Astoria 

Nelson  W.  Armstrong .  W'aldorf-A.storia 

Portland  (Me.)  Press-Herald  and  Express  A 

Telegram. . .  . Laurence  H.  Stubl* . Biltmore 

Charles  W.  Weaver . Biltmore 

Jean  G.  Williams  .  Biltmore 

Portland  (Ore.)  Oregon  Journal . William  W.  Knight .  - -  W'aldorf-.Astoria 

W.E.  Gibbons.. .  licxington 

Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian . M.J.  Frey .  W'aldorf-.Astoria 

(Contiiiurd  on  page  1241 
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Portsmouth  (Va.)  Star 


Norman  R.  Hamilton . Waldorf-Aatorja 

Mrs.  Norman  R.  Hamilton . Waldorf>Astoria 

Richard  F.  Wood . Taft 

Mrs.  Richard  F.  Wood . Taft 

Norman  E.  Hamilton,  Jr . Taft 

. .  C.  G.  Linham . Barclay 

William  M.  Hiester . Waldtrf-Astoria 

J.H.  Zerbey,  III . Roosevelt 

John  J.  Richards . Roosevelt 

. .  Edward  A.  Chappell . Waldorf-.\storia 

Clifford  J.  Nuhn . Taft 

Arthur  F.  Wollenhaupt . Taft 

Publishers  Bureau  of  New  Jersey.  Inc.  (Neu  ark). David  J.  Winkworth . Waldorf-.\storia 

Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star-Journal  and  Chieftain  .Flank  S.  Hoag,  Jr . Barclay 

Mrs.  Frank  S.  Hoag,  Jr . Barclay 

P.  L,  Smith . Belmont  Plasa 

Mrs.  P.  L.  Smith . Belmont  Plasa 

Ira  D.  Shaw . Belmont  Plasa 

Mrs.  Ira  D.  Shaw . Belmont  Plasa 

Si^ey  Smith . Taft 

Mrs.  Sidney  Smith . Taft 


Portsmouth  (O.)  Times . 

Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury _ 

Pottsville  tl^.)  Republican. . . 

Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  New  Yorker 


Punxsutawney  (Pa.)  Spirit. 


Quincy  (Mass.''  Patriot-I.edi:cr 


Racine  (Wis.)  Journal-Timrs 


.G.  Prescott  Low . Roger  Smith 

C.  M.  Snyder . Belmont  Plasa 


.  Harry  R.  LePoidevin . Belmont  Plaza 

J.  D.  McMurray . Barclay 

Ravenna  (0.)  Record  &  Courier-Tribune . Robert  C.  Dis . Lexington 

Richmond  (Calif.)  Independent . . L.  E.  Owens . Pierre 

Warren  Brown,  Jr . Pierre 

Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispateh  and  News 

Leader . D.  Tennant  Bryan . St.  Regis 

Rockford  (III.)  Star  and  Register-Republic . E.  Kenneth  Todd . )mbamador 

William  K.  Todd . .\mbasBador 

Roanoke  (\’a.)  Times  and  World  News . Shields  Johnson . Waldorf-Astoria 

M.  W,  Annistead,  III . Waldorf-Astoria 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-l'nion  and  Democrat 

&  Chronicle . Don  U.  Bridge . Shelton 

Fred  A.  Glover . Shelton 

Joseph  T.  Adams . Shelton 

Rock  Springs  (Wyo.)  Rocket  and  Sunday  Miner. D.  G.  Richardson . Waldorf-Astoria 

Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Telegram . . Josh  L.  Home . New  Weston 

A.  L.  Brandon . ,\stor 

A.  L.  Tyler . -Astor 

.George  B.  Waters . Waldorf-Astoria 

.  Robert  H.  Beck . Plaza 

Philip  F.  Miller . c/o  John  Nicholson. 

21  Laurel  Place, 
Eastchester,  Tuck- 
ahoe  7,  N.  Y. 


Rome  (N.  Y.)  Sentinel. . 

Roswell  (N.  M.)  R^rd . 

Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune 


Rumford  (Me.)  Times . 

Russellville  (Ark.)  Courier-I  )emo<'rat . 


St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette  A  Ne«s-Pres.s. 


St.  Johns  (Nfd.)  Telegram . 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Glob^Democrat 


St.  Louis  (Mo.)  NewspatMT  Ihiblishers’  .Assn, 


St.  Thomas  (Ont.,  C'anada)  Times-Jourual. 


San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun  and  Telegram. 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and  Tribune  ... 


San  Jose  fCalif.'  Mercury  and  News 


Santa  Harltara  (Calif.)  Newi»-Pre)«i 
.Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook .  . 


.■^raioga  Springs  (N.  Y.)  Saratogian. 

Savannah  (Ga.)  News  and  Press . 

Scranton  tPa.)  Times . 


cranton  (Pa.)  .S'rantonian  and  Tribune 


Seattle  (Wash.)  Times 


Melvin  L.  Stone  . 

King  Edward 

C.  E.  Palmer 

Waldorf-.Aiitoria 

S 

Henry  D.  Bradley . 

Waldorf-Astoria 

David  R.  Bradley . 

. Waldorf-.Astoria 

Arthur  V.  Burrowes . 

. Waldorf-Astoria 

R.  B.  Herder . . 

.  .  Waldorf-.A.storia 

Wilson  Condict . 

....  Barclay 

C.  Arthur  Weis . 

. Barclay 

Ernest  Hoffsten . 

. Barclay 

E.  H.  Evers . 

Waldorf-.Astoria 

Monroe  Roberts . 

.  Barclay 

. .  Stutft  M«  Chambers .... 

.  ..Waldorf-Astoria 

Fred  F.  Rowden . 

.  Barclay 

Munro  Roberts . 

.  Barclay 

.A1  Offer . 

.  Lexington 

.Arch  King . 

Lexin^n 

Charles  J.  Hentschell . 

.Ambassador 

George  M.  Dingman . 

.  Waldorf-Astoria 

.Harold  T.  Slaght . 

.  .  .Waldorf-Astoria 

.  .J.  F.  Hurley . 

.  Barclay 

.Edwin  F.  Heame . 

.  .  Barclay 

Houston  Harte . 

-Ambasador 

.Col.  B.  J.  Homer . 

. Waldorf-Astoria 

.J.  A.  Guthrie . 

.  .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Guthrie . 

.Waldorf-Astoria 

.  William  Shea . 

. Barclay 

C.  G.  Bradley . 

. Waldorf-.Astoria 

.Joseph  B.  Ridder . 

.  ..Waldorf-.Astoria 

Henry  C.  Page . 

. Waldorf-zAstoria 

Kenneth  S.  Conn . 

. Waldorf-.Astona 

.  .T.  M.  Storke . 

. Waldorf-.Astoria 

Charles  A.  Storke . 

. Waldorf-.Astoria 

..J.  D.Funk . 

. Waldorf-Astoria 

.  .Mis.  Ernest  L.  Finley . 

. Barclay 

Evert  Person . 

. Barclay 

Mrs.  Evert  Person . 

. Barclay 

Dan  Bowerman . 

. Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  Dan  Bowerman . 

. Waldorf-.Astoria 

.  Frank  T.  McCue . 

. I.exington 

.  Boykin  Paschal . 

. Waldorf-.Astona 

.  Thomas  L.  Moran . 

. Waldorf-Astoria 

Edward  J.  Gerrity . 

. Waldorf-Astoria 

H.  E.  Bradley . 

. Waldorf-.Astoria 

George  C.  Stevens . 

.Waldorf-.Astoria 

.  Richard  Little . 

. Chatham 

H.  S.  Goodman . Chatham 

.A.  S.  Ginsburgh . Chatham 

E.  T.  Lees . Chatham 

Herman  Bassoff . Chatham 

•A.  H.  Trimp . Chatham 

Robert  J.  Arthur . Chatham 

. . .  W.  K.  Blethen . Ambassador 

F.  A.  Blethen . .Ambassador 

H.  H.  Cahill . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Charles  H.  (Dick)  Todd . Barclay 


Shamokin  (Pa.)  News-Dispatch . Robert  E.  Malick . Taft 

Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Ptms . A.  Matt.  Werner . Waldorf-Astoria 

Shenaidoah  (Pa.)  Herald . James  F.  Haas . Lexicon 

Mia.  Dorothy  E.  Wemer .  Waldorf-.Astoria 

Sherman  (Tex.)  Democrat . Ward  C.  Maybom . Chatham 

Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union  Star . . .A.  P.  Kellogg . Engineers’  Club 

E.  R.  Cullings . Shelton 

Shreveport  (La.)  Times . William  H.  Bronson . Waldwf- Astoria 

Robert  Ewing,  Jr . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Snyder  (Tex.)  News . Houston  H.  Ha^ . .Ambassador 

Somerset  (Pa.)  American . Henry  Baker  Reiley . Astor 

Somerville  (N.  J.)  Somerset  Star . 0.  J.  Hale . Somerville,  N.  J. 

Leonard  R.  Blumberg . Manville,  N.  J. 

Southbridge  (Mass.)  News. . . . V.  V.  McNitt . McNaught  Syndi¬ 

cate,  W  E.  42d  St. 

Frank  McNitt .  “ 

.South  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Reporter . Frank  Luhra . Lincoln 

Mrs.  Frank  Luhn . Lincoln 

Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc . Harry  S.  Bunker . Waldorf-Astoria 

Springfield  (Ill.)  Illinois  State  Journal  and  Reg¬ 
ister . A.  W.  Shipton . Waldorf- Astona 

J.  Emil  Smith . Waldorf-.Astoria 

V.  y.  Dallman . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Will  H.  McConnell . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Springfield  (Mo.)  News  and  la'ader  &  Press . T.  W.  Duvall . Waldorf-Astoria 

Arch  A.  Watson . Waldorf-Astoria 

. Edgar  Morris . Barclay 

Earl  C.  Merideth . Barclay 

. Kingsley  Gillespie . c/o  Julius  M8the»^ 

Spec.  Agency,  40(1 
Madison  Ave. 

E.  R.  McCullough . 

James  Wilson .  “ 

Steubenville  (0.)  Herald  Star . Joseph  D.  Long . Barclay 

Stroudsburg  (Pa.)  Record . Merle  C.  Ostrom . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Sumter  (S.  C.)  Item . H.  D.  Osteen . Roosevelt 

Superior  (Wis.)  Telegram . . Morgan  Murphy . Plaza 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard . Richard  H.  .Amberg . Chatham 

Henry  H.  Keller . Barclay 


Springfield  (0.)  News  and  Sun . 
Stamford  (Conn.)  .Advocate  . 


Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune  and  l.edger. 


Frank  S.  Baker . Sherry-Netherlanil 

Elbert  H.  Baker.  II . Waldorf-Astoria 


Tamaqua  (Pa.)  Courier . 


Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune . 

Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram . 

Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  'Tribune-Star . . . 
Texarkana  (Ark.-Tex.)  Gazette  and  News. . 

Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital  and  State  Journal . 


Towanda  (Pa.)  Review. 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times 


Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record  and  Times-Record . 


Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune-World 


Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch. 


George  F.  Russell . 

. . .  .Waldorf-Astoria 

. .  David  L.  Miller . 

....Astor 

Mrs.  David  L.  Miller . 

....Astor 

Ellen  Hegarty . 

Nancy  Miller . 

....Astor 

. .  Joseph  F.  Smiley . 

...  Frank  W.  Maybom . 

_ Louis  F.  Keifer . 

_ C.  E.  Palmer . 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Palmer . 

.  Henry  8.  Blake . 

James  Rankin . 

L.  H.  Schenck . 

Philip  Zach . 

. Walter  G.  Gisselbrecht _ 

. . .  .Taft 

. David  M.  Turner . 

.  .  .Thomas  L.  Kemey . 

James  Kemey,  Jr . 

. Plaza 

John  E.  Kcrhey . 

. Plaza 

.Edmund  Goodrich . 

. Alice  C.  .Armstrong . 

. Frank  L.  York . 

Cheater  E.  Vdie . 

. Lincoln  O'Brien . 

. R.  L.  Jones.  Jr . 

Rex  A.  Justus . 

M.P.  McGUl . 

N.  G.  Henthorne . 

Uniontow  n  (Pa.)  Herald  and  Standard . 

Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch  and  Press 


Vineland  (N.  J.)  Times  Journal . 


William  Rubel . Union  City.  N,  J- 

James  J.  McMahon .  ' 

L.  J.  Whitford .  ' 

.S.  W,  Calkins . Ambassador 

.  J.  David  Hogue . Shelton 

George  C.  Wertz . Belmont  Plaza 


A.  M.  Bass . Waldorf-.Vatoriii 

Ben  Z.  Iz*uchter . Waldorf-Astoria 


W  ashington  (D.  ('.  Post 


W 

. Philip  L.  Graham . Waldorf-.Astoria 

John  W.  Sweeterman . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Donald  M.  Bernard . .  ■ 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald . William  C.  Shelton . Waldorf-Astoria 

Thomas  R.  Furlong . Waldorf-.Astoria 

W.  Frank  Gatewood . Barclay 

W.  Baumnicker . Barclay 

W.  W.  Rodgers . Pierre 

Washington  (Pa.)  Observer  and  Reporter . James  S.  Lyon . Waldorf-.Astoria 

J.  Clarence  Day . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican  and  American.  William  J.  Pape . Ambassador 

William  B.  Pape . Ambassador 

William  Voshurg,  III . Shelton 

Raymond  J,  Fanning . Shelton 

Kenneth  Carter . Shelton 

Waterloo  (la.)  Courier . Gene  Thome . Waldorf-.'storis 

Robert  J.  McCoy . Waldorf-.Astoria 
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Waiikouan  '  Ill.)  Newn-Sun  ,  F.  Ward  Just .  Barclay 

S.  T.  Macdoi^d . Barclay 

Wausau  .Wis.)  Rword-Herald  J.  C.  Sturtcvant .  Pierre 

WaynHioro  (Pa.)  Record-Herald  . Floyd  Chalfant .  Waldorf-Astoria 

W.  H.  Shryock . Waldorf-Astoria 

Westerly  (R.  I.)  Sun .  . Wilfred  B.  Utter . Roosevelt 

Wheelini!  (W.  Va.)  IntellifreiieiT  atal  Neas- 

Reiiister  .  Austin  V.  Wood .  Waldorf-Astoria 

John  R.  Williams . Waldorf-Astoria 

Wic''ita  iKaii.)  Kagle  . . Marcellus  Murdock . Waldorf-Astoria 

Britt  Broun . Waldorf-Astoria 

Wicluta  Falls  iTex.)  Times  and  Ris-onl  News.  Rhea  Howard . W'aldorf- Astoria 

Mrs.  Rhea  Howard . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Wilk(s-Barre  tPa.)  Record  and  Times-Irf*der- 

News .  .  Harrison  H.  Smith . Rita  Tower 

.A.  DeWitt  Smith .  Barclay 

John  A.  Hourim.  Jr . Waldt^- Astoria 

Miss  Carolyn  G.  Hourigan  Waldorf-Astoria 

Robert  W.  Johnson . St.  Moritx 

Joseph  T.  Murphy . St.  Morits 

Hugh  X.  Jones . St.  Morits 

John  J.  McSweeney . St.  Morits 

Williamsport  (Pa. I  Grit  . Gilbert  E.  Whiteley . W'aldorf-Astoria 

J.  Robert  Lamade . Waldorf-Astoria 

Dietrick  Lamade,  II . Waldorf-Astoria 

Ralph  R.  Cranmer . Waldrrrf-.Astoria 

Williauis|K)rt  (Pa.)  Gas*-tte-Hulletiii  anil  Sun  K.  M.  Case .  Taft 


Wilmington  (Del.)  News  and  Joiirnal-Eviry 

Evening . . Harold  C.  Berg . Dixie 

.Albert  L.  Ingram . Roosevelt 

Frederick  W^ter .  Ro(»velt 

Wilmington  (Del.)  Sunday  Star .  . .  A.  I.  duPont  Ba^rd . l.iexington 

E.  M.  Budner . I.«xington 

H.  E.  Deppert . Lexington 

0.  L.  Hershiser .  I,exington 

Wikion  (N.  C.)  Times .  . .  Herbert  D.  Brauff .  c/o  Howland  and 

Howland,  393 
Seventh  .Ave, 

Winsted  (Conn.)  Citisen . Theodore  Vaill . Biltmore 

Winston-Salem  (N .  C.)  Journal  A  Sentinel  _ W.  K.  Hoyt . . .  Drake 

Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call .  . Paul  L.  Smith _ '. .  Barclay 

Btiell  W.  Hudson .  Waldorf-.Astoria 

Worcester  (Mass.'' Telegram  A  Oasette  George  F.  Booth .  Waldorf-.Astoria 

Howard  M.  Booth. . .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Richard  C.  Steele .  W  aldorf-Astoria 

John  C.  Dye .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Frank  R.  Twias .  Waldorf-.Astoria 


Y 

York  (Pa.)  Dispatch .  Philip  H.  Young . Roosevelt 

Charies  H.  Wolf .  Roosevelt 

Youngstow  n  (0.)  Vindicator  .  William  F.  Maag,  Jr.  Waldorf-Astoria 

William  J.  Brown .  W'aldorf-Astoria 


CONVENTION  LIST  OF  ALLIED  COMPANIES  AND  SERVICES 


ABITIBI  POW  ER  4  PAPER  CO.,  T  TD. 
ffaldnrf-Astoria 

■A.  P.  Jewett  J.  E.  Cottrelh 

ABITIBI  SERVICE,  INC. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

P.  S.  Church  R.  S.  Fowler 

R.  W.  .Ashley  P.  T.  Reynolds 

F.  T.  Howland 

ADVERTISING  LINAGE  SERVICE 
Joseph  Cichetti  Joseph  Kaplan 

.ALCO^lR.AVl'RE  DIVISION  OF  PI  IU.ICA- 
TION  CORPORATION 
Waldorf-.Astoria 

A.  H.  Shcrin  J.  B.  Fisher 

L.  E.  Schwab 


BUY-LINES  by  Nancy  Sassi  r 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Nancy  Sasser  Phil  Sasser 

Fred  L.  Bradfute 

CANADA  WIDE  FEATURE  SERVICE.  LTD. 
Tuscany 

.A.  G.  Gilbert  JoBre  M.  Dechene 

CANADIAN  LINOTYPE  LIMITED 
W'aldorf 

Paul  S.  Chisholm 

CENTRAL  PRESS 
(see  King  Features) 


AMERIC.AN  W  EEKLY  and  PUCK-THK 
COMIC  WEEKLY 
W’aldorf-Astoria 

William  R.  Hearst,  Jr.  Stanley  la-w  ic 

Rol)ert  p.  Levitt  John  Padulo 

Ernest  V.  Heyn  Cort  Palmer 

H.  James  Gediman  Robert  P.  Davidson 

E.  C.  Kennedy  Kenneth  B.  Hurd 

Thor  Smith  Frank  Ka"..'* 

ART  GRAVURE  CORPORATION 
Barclay, , Savoy  Plaia,  Waldorf-.Astoria 
Frederick  D.  Murphy  Martin  J.  Water- 
Philip  C.  Barber  George  B.  Sweem'-, 

.Martin  J.  Tiernan 

THE  ASSOCIATED  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  B.  .Agnelli  Henry  O.  Nimis 
Capt.  Ray  Barnes  Henry  M.  Snevil.i 
•lohn  I,  C.  Bryce  John  N.  Wheeler 
Ernest  Giineo  Louis  P.  Di  Palnui 

.Andn-  F.  L'Eveque 

the  bell  SYNDICATE.  INC. 

•Inseph  B.  Agnelli  Henry  O.  Nimis 
('apt.  Ray  Barnes  Henry  M.  Snevily 
John  I .  C.  Bryce  John  N.  Wlu'eler 
Ernest  ('uneo  Louis  P.  Di  Palma 

Andre  F.  L'Eveque 


BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 
Roosevelt 

J.  W.  Blackburn  WUliam  T.  StubN.-fiel.l 
E.  W.  BLATCHFORD  COMPANY 


(National  Lead  Co.) 
”  aldorfw  Astoria 
w.  J.  Welch 
Phil  W.  Ruppert 
R.  R.  Lipe 
A.  J.  Monaco 


Roliert  A.  Schwer 
Millard  L.  Friday,  Jr. 
Millard  L.  Friday 
Werner  J.  Meier 


William  Horne 


THE  BOWATER  PAPER  COMP.ANY,  IN) 
W  aldorf- .Astoria 

August  B.  Meyer  Geoffrey  B.  Hntcliingr 

(.harles  T.  Hiclu  Sam  Watt 

Joe.  D.  Sullivan 


BUFFALO  COLORPRESS,  INC. 
W  aldnrf-.Vstoria 

Earl  H.  Anderson 


jjURE.AU  OF  ADVERTISING,  ANPV 
nalfiorf-Astoria 

Harold  8.  Bamra  Robert  L.  Moore 

John  C.  Ottinger,  Jr. 
Hemsten  Rdward  C.  Ravinond 

John  W.  Blough  Woodfotrl  C.  Rl,<»d.~ 

,  E.  Bragg  Samuel  Rovner 
p  Brashears  Edward  D,  Russrdl 

H.  Uurgeson  Raymond  Scott 

A.  Greene  Allen  B.  Sikea 

Went  Ilasi-ingcr  William  W.  Smith 

i.  Kobert  MeTsauchleu  R,  R.  Van  Slamhrouek 
Wayne  Monne> 

editor  s  PURLISHER 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

F.  M.  Tighe  G.  T.  Kempter 

H.  W,  Ihmilton 

(HEMCO  PHOTOPRODUCTS  COMPANY. 
INC. 

Francis  C.  Powers  Sam  B.  Anson.  Jr. 

C.  Harold  Larsson 

CHICAGO  SUN-TLMES  SYNDICATE 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Harry  Baker  John  J.  Corcoran 

Edward  K.  Bailey  Dorothy  Portugais 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE-NEW  YORK  NEWS 
SYNDICATE,  INC. 

Waldorf-.Astoria 

Richard  W.  Clarke  James  A.  O'Connell.  Jr. 
Mollie  Slott  Robert  Rueger 

Maurice  T.  Reilly  Joseph  P.  AV  j-nni' 

Ray  Mason 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

W.  P.  Scott  H.  J.  Mitchell 

H.  E.  Brundage  A.  H.  Manton 

A.  J.  Cline  C.  M.  Keeler 

G,  R.  Davton  John  Dcaev 

R.  H.  McLam  W.  J.  Walsh 

COLOR  PRODUCTION  SERVICE,  IN)  . 
Charles  .A.  Petty  Robert  A.  Travis 

CONSOLIDATED  BOOK  PUBLISHER.'' 
Waldorf-Astoria.  Astor  Gallery 
Walter  C.  Dreyfus  Dan  O'Sullivan 

W.  N.  Dreyfus  Ed  U  Budde 

Victor  Cohn 

•  ONSOLID.ATED  PAPER  SALES,  LIMITED 
Ambassador 

A.  L.  Daws  J,  W,  Fitigerald 

A.  M.  Gammcll  F.  H.  Gavin 

D.W.  Sherman  W.  E.  D.  Gra> 

John  Stone  S.  A.  Meighen 

CONSOLIDATED  NEWS  FEATURE.^.  INC. 
Joseph  B.  Agnelli  Heniy  0.  Nimis 

Capt.  Ray  Barnes  Henry  M.  Snevily 
John  F.  C.  Bryce  John  N.  Wheeler 
Ernest  Cuneo  IxKiis  P.  Di  Palma 

Andre  F.  L'Eveque 

CtmA  RIA'ER  NEWSPRINT  COM  PAN) 
Waldorf-.Astoria 

R.  M.  Watt  S.  B.  Pinkerton 

J.  R.  CJeer 

THE  CORKPAK  COMP.ANY.  INC. 
Waldorf-.Astoria 

F.  H.  Paiilman.  F.  H.  Panimann.  Jr. 
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CUTLER-HAMMER,  INC. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

W.  E.  Addicks  J.  M.  Strong 

C.  M.  Hall  A.  E.  Urie 

.A.  H.  James  E.  G.  Peterson 

A.  F.  Kersey  J.  H.  Sauer 

DE  BOTH  FEATURES 

Jessie  DeBoth  Fred  Gibbs 

George  W.  Williams.  Jr.  Helen  Olson 

DE8  MOINES  REGISTER  Sc  TRIBU.Nl 
SYNDIC.ATE 
Waldorf-.Astoria 

Henry  P.  Alartin  Hallie  Hutten 

Bruce  W.  Horton 

H.  T.  DICKINSON  Sc  CO..  INC. 

Shelton 

Harry  Dickinson 

THE  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING  Co 
Waldorf-.Astoria 

William  B.  Pape  Harold  .A.  Moon- 

Eugene  V.  Downey 

E.ASTERN  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY.  IN)  . 
Edgar  A.  Mills,  Jr.  Irving  J.  Carter 


GENERAL  FE.ATURE8  CORPORATION 
Waldorf-Astoria,  Astor  Gallery 
S.  George  Little  J.  Kevin  Rooney 

Robert  L.  Morgan  Klma  Johnson 

Eamon  Brenann  William  F.  Gleeeoii 

Robert  D.  Sloane  Mary  Louise  Taylor 

\V.  Ix)wrie  Kay  Gordon  Hall 

Therese  I,arkin 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

Waldorf-.Astoria .  t 

R.  C.  Corlett  A.  J.  Krohn 

C.  S.  Reilly  E.  G.  Morrison 

D.  B.  Baar  R.  B.  Patch 

W.  T.  Goss  W.  C.  Pratt 

W.  H.  Granger  F'.  A.  White 

H.  V.Henrv  L.D.  W  right 

F.  .A.  Knpp  F).  J.  Yagow 

GRAFLEX.  INC. 

Robin  K.  Garland 

GREAT  NORTHERN  PAPER  COMPANY 
Park  l.ane 

David  I.  Turnbull  Fred  W.  Mears 
Charles  M.  Sheafe  Robert  A.  Haak 
Alilton  A.  Mevers  A.  R.  Casper 
John  A.  Sayre  E.  John  Ward 

Howard  W'illet* 


EDITOR  Sc  PUBLISHER 
Waldorf-Astoria,  .Astor  Gallery 
James  Wright  Brown  Charles  T.  Stimr' 
Editorial  Department 
Robert  U.  Brown  Ray  Erwin 

Jerome  H.  Walker  F>win  Knoll 

Robert  McIntyre  M .  Clark  Wallis 

.James  Collings  J.  B.  Keeney 

Advertising  IVportim-nt 
Leach  Ijtnry  Henry  Thiele 

O.  B.  Haulenbeek  Harry  Miillinii 

B.  L.  Chapman 
Circulation  Department 
Robert  P.  Joy  John  Johnson 

Claanified  Detriment 

Evelyn  Kolojay 

EVERYBODY’S  PUBLISHING  CO. 

K.  B.  Rngger  C.  H.  AlUechl 

M.  W.  Pelcs>iuki 

FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  Sc  INSTRUMENT 
CORPORATION 
Waldorf-.Astoria 

C.  A.  Harrison  J.  L.  Lafferty 

Jiidson  A.  V.  Hyatt  G.  Hampshire 
Edward  P.  Tracht  C.  J.  Abbott 

W,  C.  Douglass  John  Heidenreirli 

R.  C.  MePheraon 

FEDERATED  METALS  DIVISION.  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company 
Waldorf-Astoria 

W.  H.  Pollock  G.  R.  Spotts 

V.  J.  R>an  E.  L.  Rimhauli.  Jr. 

E.  L.  Newhouse  III  3.  W.  Morden 

J.  8.  Croft  I.  L.  Osias 

C.  H.  Merbitx  J.  A.  F’eairhclh  r 

.A.  M.  Callis  B.  J.  McDonough 

HOWARD  FLINT  INK  COMPANY 
Waldorf-Astoria 

H.  H.  Flint  A.  A.  McNab 

E.  B.  Flint  E.  L.  Mills 

R.  U.  Flint 

GENER.AL  ELECTRIC  CO. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

F.  0.  Brewer  T.  R.  Rastall 

R.  E.  Cragnolin  E.  M.  Stacey 

W.  V.  Gough  F.  H.  Weick 

C,  Hewson  H.  C.  Weltiien 

P.  B.  Korneke  W’.L.  Wright 

R.  Owens 


GREATER  BUFFALO  PRFkSS.  INC. 
Waldorf-.Astoria 

J.  W.  Koessler  W’.  R.  Mox 

R.  P.  Ulor 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 
lohn  Griffiths  John  Vogel 

Frederick  R.  Griffiths 

HAMPDEN  NOVELTY  M.ANIIFACTURING 
COMPANY.  INC. 

Waldorf-.Astoria.  Meiianine 

T,c8tcr  A.  Stone 


HARDALE  SYNDICATE 
Philip  L.  Meyer  Norris  Harknesr 

Franklin  P.  Bruns 


HENNEPIN  PAPER  CO. 
fses  Walter  D.  Peek.  Inc.) 

WILLIAM  C.  HERRICK  INK  CO,  INC. 


Waldorf-Astoria 
John  J.  Fields.  Ill 
M.  C.  Pintard 
H.  L.  Leyland 


Nelson  H.  Jackson 
William  V.  Jacobson 
(Tiarles  T.  Schiiltr 
J.  C.  Menke 


R.  HOE  *  CO..  INC. 


Waldorf-.Astoria 
A.  Dressel 
W.  J.  Murphy 
G.  H.  Higgins 
W.  C.  Cooper 
R.  A.  Willoughby 
(>.  L.  Crain 
F.  Gebhard 


L.  Kohl 
E.  W.  Petty 
R.  A.  Craia 
J.  Crowe 
G.  E.  Devyv 
G.  Anger 
W.  W.  Dombrow 


J.  M.  HUBER  CORPORATION 


Is-xington 
C.  D.  .Adkins 
J.  S.  Hart 


W.  J.  Carey 
L.  .A.  I.ara 


L.  Phipps 


HI  EBNEK  L.AB0RAT0RIFJ5 


Union  l.eague  Club 
Wm.  C.  Huebner 


E.  F.  BlechU 


IMPERIAL  TYPE  MF.T.AL  COMP.ANY 


Waldorf-.Astoria 
Audrew  H.  Amitrano 
Don  N.  Gurney 
William  A.  Penney 
Kobert  A.  Penney 
)  ''arenee  Seaman 
James  F.  King,  Jr. 

((  oiititnu'ii 


William  C.  Otter 
Charles  P.  Olton 
William  K.  Araot 
Claude  Purkis 
Wilson  8.  Ycrger.  Jr. 
Aldted  R.  McWilliams 
(III  pogc  1 2b  I 
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CONVENTION  LIST  OF  ALLIED  COMPANIES  AND  SERVICES 


INTKKiUKMU'AL  COKVOKATION  rUlNT- 
1N('.  INK  DIVISION  I.  P.  I. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

T.  A.  Ryan  Ualpli  Mawln'y 

Walter  j.  Cassidy  Dale  Welsh 


(  Coiitimn  ii 

.1.  THOMAS  MC  HUOH  CO. 

E.  W.  Gordon  Rns.sell  J.  Hr\ant 

William  M.  Naedor  J.  Thomas  AjcHu^h 


INTERN ATION.AL  COl.OR  PRINTING  CO. 
Joseph  J.  Gorman  Thomtis  P.  Itrennon 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  PHOTOS 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Saul  Elauin  (’harles  Hauer 

.Arthur  l.ev\  Pliilip  Ruvo 

.\1  Hooker  Jack  Schaeffer 

Jack  Eleteher 


MC  NAUGHT  SYNDICATE.  INC. 

(  has.  V.  Mc.Adam  V.  V.  McNitt 
('has.  V.  Mc.Adam,  Jr.  f  .  J.  Murphy 
Peter  Hoftirs  Mildred  M.  Hellah 

Milford  Mercus 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Trank  J.  Nieht  Martin  Miller 

Seymour  Berkson  Jack  Estell 

Louis  .Allwell  Harold  I.isk 

John  R.  Henry  E.  J.  Cadou 


INTERN.ATION.AL  PAPER  SALES  CO.,  INC. 


Waldorf-.Astoria 
E.  R.  Whcatly 
R.  B.  I-cwis 
J.  W.  A'ermont 
J.  T.  McDonnell 
1.  H.  Peck 
R.  C.  Neely 
W.  G.  Dodge 


C.  C.  ('ar()cnter 
L.  C.  Burton 
T.  E.  Reilly 
W.  W.  Nlorrow 
L.  E.  Mansfield 
L.  E.  Mansfield,  Jr. 
F.  S.  Myers 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 


AA'aldorf-.Astoria 
H.  G.  Willnus 
•A.  T.  Mann,  Jr. 
B.  H.  Black 
A.  G.  Hoffman 
H.  H,  Moad 
R.  B.  Dtiigle 


T.  .A.  MacElwec 
M.  J.  Durand 
T,  Martin 
E.  H.  Hostetler 
J.  AV.  Sehuh 
E.  N.  Godshall 
H.  B.  Plant 


THE  JAM  POL  COMPANY,  INC. 
Waldorf-.Astoria 

Howard  M .  Jampol  Herbert  E.  Daniels 
Karl  J.  Herminghausen  Fred  Casabona 


Frank  J.  Nieht 
I.  F.  .Alofsin 
Jack  R.  Hornady 
Clarence  E.  Rabinow 
R.  K.  Rogers 
Lloyd  D.  Hagen 
Alfnd  H.  .Alofsin 
R.  H.  Brown 


George  Haslam 
Harold  Schneider 
John  R.  Manning 

I.  J.  Breslauer 
R.  H.  Gilmore 
George  C.  Driscoll 

J.  J.  Burns 
Fred  J.  Runde 


(Mrs.)  Florence  E.  McIntyre 


THE  KOHLER  SYSTEM  COMPANY 
Waldorf-.Astoria 

Franklin  W.  Kohler  John  B.  Kohler 


LANSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE  CO. 
Shelton 

William  J.  Howe  Joe.  P.  Quigley 


NELSON  T.  LEVINGS.  INC. 

Comdr.  Nelson  T.  Levings 


LINOTYPE  PA R'TS  COMPANY,  INC. 
Emil  Bendow 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 
Waldorf-.Astoria 

.Arthur  H.  H(dly  Robert  AV.  Buckley 

Philip  P.  Merrill  James  .A.  Westhaver 

John  0.  King  ( 'harles  S.  Cleaves 


MC  CU  RE  NEWSPAPER  .SYNDICATE 
Joseph  B.  .Agnelli  Henry  0.  Nimis 
Capt.  Ray  Barnes  Henry  M.  .Snevily 

John  I.  C.  Bryce  John  N.  Wheeler 
Ernest  Cuneo  .Andre  F.  L’Eveque 

Ix)uis  P.  Di  Palma 


flow  piiao  IJ.A) 

NILES  A  NELSON,  INC. 

Gene  Smith  J.  H.  Clan.  y 

E.  T.  Nilt-s  Harold  Johnson 

AV.  P.  .Monahan 


DOLI.IE  SULLIVAN  MAC  GREGOR 
AValdorf-.Astoria 

Dollie  Sullivan  MacGregor 


VINCENT  J.  M.ANNO 

Blaekstone 

A  ineent  J.  Manno  Howard  E.  Stark 
George  Romano 


KING  FE.ATURES  SYNDICATE  AND  CEN¬ 
TRAL  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 
Waldorf-.Astoria 


NORTH  AMERICAN  NEAVSPAPER 
ALLLANCE 

.!ose|iI>  B.  .Agnelli  Henry  O.  Nimis 

('ai)t.  Ray  Barnes  Henry _M.  Snevily 
John  F.  C.  Bryce  John  N.  AA  hwler 
Ernest  thineo  Andre  F.  L’Eveque 

latuis  P.  Di  Palma 
OMNIBOOK  AA'ORI.D  AVIDE 
r  iiseany 

A.  G.  Gilbert  Joffre  M.  Deehene 


CHARLES  ENEU  JOHN  SON  COM  P  AN  Y ,  INC. 
Waldorf-.Astoria 

Lindsay  Herkness.  Jr.  Frisi  A.  Travalena.  Jr. 
Frank  Forlws  Bud  Pollack 

Fred  .A.  Travalena.  Sr.  Elmer  Smith 


M  ATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION 
AValdorf-.Astoria 

Loti.  S.  laitiders  Arthur  MeClary 

Clifford  Y'ewdall  Henry  ('urlander 

Gerald  AV.  Hunter  AA'illiam  N'eylon 

Jack  l  aris 


MEDIA  RECORDS.  INC. 

John  Halpin  Len  Collins 


MERGENTIIALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
AA'aldorf-.Astoria 


F.  B.  .Asdel.  Jr. 
Bruno  Borck 
Ray  Burgoon 
Jackson  Burke 
Paul  Chisholm 
T.  F.  Hellstrnm 


J.  C.  Huie 
E.  R.  Leach 
Briant  Patterson 

K.  E.  Ponath 
J.  W.  Reid 

J.  F.  Schuman 
R.  S.  Stratton 


MERSEY  PAPER  COMP.ANY,  LIMITED 
Waldorf-.Astoria 

J.  H.  S.  AlacDonsld  M.  AA’.  Russell 


MICRO  PHOTO.  INC. 

Waldorf-.Astoria 

I.eonard  Glueck  Richard  E.  Sehmiilt 

Samuel  Freedman 


MINNESOTA  AND  ONTARIO  PAPER  CO. 
Waldorf-.Astoria 

AA'.  J.  Hilvers  Robert  Faegre 

C.  T.  McMurrav 


GEO.  H.  MORRILL  (  O..  DIVISION  OF  SU: 

CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
Waldorf-.Astoria 

C.  .A.  Brattstrom  .A.  H.  Solberg 

W.  G.  Forster  L.  R.  Shupe 

.A.  H.  Miller  R.  C.  Persons 


NEA  SERVICE.  INC. 
AValdorf-.Astoria.  .Astor  ( 
Fred  S.  Fergtison 
Herliert  AV.  Walker 
Meade  .Monroe 
AVilliam  H.  Borglund 
Earl  H.  .Anderson 
Jack  Gamble 
George  Earl 
Fred  H.  Kury 


ialley 

Richard  W.  Johnson 
Eli  C.  Minton 
Sherman  Montrose 
Ned  Milk 
Tom  J.  Boylan 
Ben  Muneil 
Jean  Mooney 
Roliert  Cochran 


NEAVSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY  CO. 
Ciovertior  Clinton 

Joseph  I).  Goggin 


NEAVSPRINT  SERVICE  BUREAU 
John  J.  Zima 


PARADE  PUBLICATION.  INC. 

AA  aldorf-.A.storia 

-Arthur  H.  Motley  Milton  P.  Rasmus.sen 
Mrs.  .Arthur  H.  Motley  AVallare  .A.  Simgue 
N.  Boyd  Brodhead  Edward  H.  Kimball 
Mrs.  N.  Boyd  Brodhead  Rit-hard  AA'.  Winn 
AValter  1.  Tenney  Mrs.  Ricluird  W.  AVinn 
Mrs.  AA'alter  I.  Tenney  Jess  Gorkin 


NEAV  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE  NEAVt 
SERVICE 


Waldorf-.Astoria 
AA'illet  AA'eeks 
Keith  Spalding 


John  Dema 
Harold  Renneck 
AA'illiam  Miller 


NEW  YORK  HER.ALD  TRIBUNE 
SYNDIC.ATE 
AAaldorf-.A.storia 

AA'illet  Weeks  .Alfred  Gillespie 

John  Dema  Harold  Straubing 

Harold  Renneck 


I-OLLARD-ALLING  MFG.  CO. 

( 'has.  K.  Ketchums 


IHisT-HALL  ■SY’NDIC.ATE.  INC. 


Rolwrt  .M.  Hall 
Glenn  .Adcox 
Ira  Emerich 
Richard  F.  Lyon 
Helen  .M.  Staunton 
Joseph  D.  McGraw 


Walt  Kelly 
FxlDodd 
Hank  Keteham 
Earl  AA'ilson 
I-conanl  Lyons 
A'ietor  Riesel 


INtAVELL  RIVER  SALES  CO..  LTD. 
Park  lame 

M.  J.  Foley 


POAVELL  RIVER  SALES  CORP. 
Park  I.ane 

.Anson  Brooks 


PUCK-THE  COMIC  AVEEKLY 
see  .American  AA'eekly  listing) 


RECORDAK  CORPORATION 
Frank  L.  Hilton.  Jr.  Russell  R.  Diehl 
Frank  N.  Gunderson  Grant  B.  Stetson 


REGI.STER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDIC.ATE 
(  anadian  Club.  AA'aldorf-.Astoria 
Henry  P.  Martin  Bruce  Horton 


ROCHESTER  COLOR  PRINTING.  INC. 
A'anderliilt 

AA'illiam  AA'.  Oliver 


SCHUYLER  PAPER  CO. 
see  AA'alter  D.  Peek.  Ine.f 


SCIENCE  SERVICE 
AA'aldorf-.Astoria 
AA’at-son  Davis 


Hallie  Jenkins 


T.  AV.  A-  C.  B.  SHERID.AN  CO. 

H.  S.  Young  E.  E.  Guss 

R.  E.  DiiBois  H.  M.  Gleason 


BEN  SHULM.AN  ASSOCI  ATES.  INC. 
Ben  Shulman  r-  AVesley  Dammes 
Jack  Shulman 


.'OUTHE.ASTERN. PUBLISHERS  SERVICES' 
INC. 

SOUTHEASTERN’l COLOR  CO.MIC  GROUP 
Barclay  ►  k 

J.  F.  Searliorough  Geo.  H.  Lewis,  Jr. 


SOUTHERN  COLORPRlNTiCORl>ORAT10N 
AVahlorf-.Astoria  ►  • 

Raymond  B.  Bottom  RoU'rt  B.  Smith 


STAR  COLOR  PRE,' 
E.  M.  Builner 


s  INC. 

0.  L.  llershiser 


TAPE  PRODUCTION  CORI“OR  ATION 
AA  aldorf-.Astoria 

Furman  O.  Ruff  Leslie  E.  Seott 


AVALTER  1).  PEEK.  INC.  (HENNEPIN  PA¬ 
PER  CO.  .AND  SCHUYLER  PAPER  CO.) 
Amhas-sador 

AValter  D.  Peek  Gardner  C.  AA  est 

AA  alter  A.  Peek  .Samuel  Pmyn.  Jr. 


AVALTER  S(X)TT  A  COMPANY.  LTD. 
AA'aldorf-.Astoria 

David  J.  Seott  Pelham  C.  AA'ilmenling 

AValter  C.  Scott  Donald  .A.  Brown 

Carl  E.  Drange  Edward  G.  Ahearn 

( 'harles  B.  Officer  .Angtist  W.  Stark 
Earl  E.  Britton  .A.  A'incent  Weber 

Charles  L.  AVyman 


TELETYPESETTER  CORIHtR ATION 
Belmont  Plaia 

Daniel  F.  >mith 


THIS  AVEEK  M  AGAZINE  (UNITED  NEWS- 
PAPERS  .M.AGAZINE  CORPORATION) 
AValdorf-.Aatoria 

Raymond  Gilleaudeau  Tom  Catheart 
John  C.  .Sterling 


TINGLE.  BROAVN  A  CO. 
AA'aldorf-.Astoria 

,Iohn  AA'.  Foster,  Jr. 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDIC.ATE.  INC. 
AValdorf-.Astoria 

laurenee  Rutman  James  P.  Patton 

Harry  Gilbiirt  Albert  .Moody 

James  Hennessy  Boyden  Underwood 

Frank  B.  Knapp  Phil  A'.  Bessey 


UNITED  PRESS  ASSfK'LATIONS 


PRK  E  BROTHERS  SALES  CORPORATION 
AA'aldorf-.Astoria 

R.  H.  Price  E.  Collister 

H.  Powel  G.  E.  Brown 

C.  J.  Naylor  E.  D.  Powell 


Waldorf-.Astoria 
Hugh  Baillie 
Jack  Biseo 
Earl  J.  Johnson 
la>Roy  Keller 
Joseph  L.  Jones 
Frank  H.  Batholomew 
Rosa  Downing 
Harry  Ferguson 
Carl  B.  .Molander 


Frtd  .A.  McCabe 
Ed  Steeves 
•■Stanley  Whitaker 
Bert  .Masterson 
Gerald  J.  Roek 
Harry  Flory 
W.  C.  Payette 
P.  A.  Miner 
L.  B.  Miekel 


UNITED  PRF,.SS  NF.WSPICTURES 


Waldorf-.Astoria 
Hugh  Baillie 
Mims  Thomason 
Jack  Biseo 
I.eroy  Keller 
Harold  Hlumenfeld 


R.  L.  Beard 
Harlow  M.  Churrh 
Robert  Ellis 
Frank  Tremaine 
John  L.  Sehon 


VLT/'.AN  RUBBER  PRODUCTS.  INC. 
J.  R.  Cooiier  G.  C.  Chalmers 

T.  H.  McConnell.  Jr. 


AVOLF  A  COMP.ANY 
Waldorf-.Astoria 

Jase|>h  G.  Terry  Murray  Hotrhkks 

1).  L.  Davis  George  I).  AVolf 

Oscar  A  .  Wallin  Harry  H.  AA'df 


AVtKtl)  FLONG  CORPORATION 
AValdorf-A.storia 

Thornton  Hall  Emmett  A.  Me.Atee 

AVilliam  M.  Clark.  Jr.  Cha«.  A.  Puget 
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AV(K)D  NEAVSPAPER  MACHINERY  (  (»RP. 
AValdorf-.Astoria 

John  J,  Shea  E.  .A.  Rehm 

I.  Thomberg  G.  R.  Steele 

P.  L.  Tollison  B.  C.  Denning 

Kirk  McFarlin  C.  S.  Caffrey 

W.  W.  Kihn  C.  C.  Cox 


WORLD  COWR  PRINTING  CO. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

R  .  P.Grable 
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■  Dickinson  Selling 
Radio  List  Since  '41 

In  an  article  in  last  week’s  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  concerning  a 
“Radio-TV  Timetable”  being  sold 
by  the  Wilson  Beebe  Co.,  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non,  N.  Y.,  E&P  did  not  mean  to 
give  the  impression  that  Beebe  is 
the  originator  of  the  idea  (E&P, 
April  11,  page  18). 

Since  1941,  H.  T.  Dickinson  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  has 
been  engaged  in  converting  radio 


— later  radio-TV  —  program  list¬ 
ings  into  a  source  of  advertising 
revenue  for  newspapers;  now  serv¬ 
ices  .some  35  newspapers. 

■ 

Speidel  Ill 

Santa  Monica,  Calif. — Merritt 
C.  Speidel,  president  of  Speidel 
Newspapers,  was  reported  in  crit¬ 
ical  condition  this  week  at  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.  His  condition  wors¬ 
ened  following  apparent  improve¬ 
ment  during  a  week's  hospitaliza¬ 
tion. 


Townes  Resigns 
From  L.  A.  News 

Los  Angeles — William  A. 
Townes  resigned  as  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News  April  15 
because  of  a  “mutual  disagree¬ 
ment  over  policies  and  procedures” 
with  Publisher  Robert  L.  Smith. 

Mr.  Townes  said  his  resigna¬ 
tion  from  the  position  he  took 
two  and  one-half  months  ago  is 
effective  “as  .soon  as  I  can  unload 
my  desk.” 


Mr.  Smith  said  Mr.  Townes’ 
decision  to  leave  “was  made  in 

complete  harmony  after  Ave  talked 

it  over.” 

Mr.  Townes  had  completely 
changed  the  appearance  of  the 

paper  during  his  brief  tenure  and 
had  strengthened  its  liberal  po¬ 
litical  policies. 

First  notice  of  the  resignation 
came  when  he  telephoned  shortly 
before  the  paper’s  8  a.m.  first 
deadline  ordering  his  name  re¬ 

moved  from  the  masthead. 
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Phildelphia  Bulletin 
Building  Huge  Plant 


James  M.  Brooks.  PhilaJelphia- 
born  advertising  executive,  died 
on  Saturday.  April  11.  in  Colum¬ 
bus  Hospital.  Chicago,  after  an 
illness  of  several  years. 

Mr.  Brooks  was  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Story.  Brooks  &  Fin¬ 
ley.  Inc.,  of  New  York,  national 
advertising  representatives  for  2S 
newspapers. 

The  Chicago  Chapter  of  the 
American  .Association  of  Newspa- 
P'r  Representatives  on  Tuesday 
adopted  a  resol  u- 

served  ■ 


who 

many  years 
member 

Newspaper  Rep-  I 

.As- 

sociation  of  Chi- 
Credit 
Committee. 

The  resolution 
expressed 
t  h  e  members’  Brooks 

loss  “of  a  highly  honored  for¬ 
mer  member  of  our  organization, 
and  to  many  of  us  individually, 
a  beloved  personal  friend  who, 
throughout  his  many  years  of  ac¬ 
tive  service  in  the  field  of  adver¬ 
tising  did  much  to  promote  high¬ 
er  standards  and  who  earned  the 
love  and  respect  of  all  who  knew 
him.” 

Mr.  Brooks  .started  his  career 
with  the  F.  Wallace  .Armstrong 
Advertising  Agency  in  Phila- 
iiti-  more  than  a  year.  They  inciiuL  delphia,  then  became  classified  ad- 
:re-  George  Howe,  head  of  Yale  Lni-  vertising  manager  for  the  old 
versity’s  department  of  architcc-  .\orth  American.  Later  he  was  in 
rny  lure,  and  Robert  Montgomciy  charge  of  local  advertising  for  the 
rea  Brown,  of  Philadelphia,  associatj.i  Philadelphia  Record.  .At  one  time 
)m.  arc.iitects.  and  William  Ciinsberg  he  was  also  advertising  manager 
be  Associates,  consulting  plant  en-  of  the  Evening  Telegraph  of  Phila- 
the  gineeis.  delphia. 

Turner  Construction  Co..  I'f  In  191.1  Mr.  Brooks  moved  to 
ave  New  ^ork  and  Philadelphia,  has  Chicago  and  joined  the  firm  of 
for  the  general  contract.  Hasbrook  &  Story. 


General  Manager  Richard  W.  Slo¬ 
cum  helps  to  start  construction  of 
the  new  Bulletin  plant. 


Daughters  Receive 
McKinney  Estate 

Raymond  H.  McKinney,  news¬ 
paper  repre.sentative  who  died 
March  28.  left  an  estate  “in 
excess  of  SI 0.000  real  property 
and  in  excess  of  $10,000  personal 
property,”  according  to  his  will 
filed  for  probate  in  Surrogate's 
Court.  White  Plains. 

A  daughter.  Jane  Eloise  McKin¬ 
ney.  received  the  home  where  she 
i.s  now  living,  any  shares  Mr. 
McKinney  held  in  Gannett  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.  and  Hartford  Times, 
Inc.,  and  shared  the  residue  of 
the  estate  with  a  second  daughter, 
Barbara  Hilary  Black. 

The  daughters  and  the  attorney, 
Edgar  H.  A.  Chapman  of  New 
York  City,  were  named  executors 
and  given  the  power  to  dispose  of 
the  estate. 

Mr.  McKinney  was  president  of 
J.  P.  McKinney  and  Son.  Inc. 


f>ENNA.  Ra 
FREIGHT  HtS'  l^Nt 


by  Market  Street,  30th  Street  an  I 
the  new  Pennsylvania  Boulevard. 

Two  structures,  which  will  be  con¬ 
nected.  will  stand  on  a  tract  em¬ 
bracing  more  than  266.(M)0  square 
feet,  or  about  six  acres. 

The  Bulletin  building  will  face 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  sta¬ 
tion  at  30th  Street  and  will  have 
four  floors  above  ground  and  two 
floors  below. 

Immediately  to  the  west  and 
connected  with  the  offices  at  the 
fir.st  floor  and  basement  levels 
will  be  a  two-story  plant  building, 
housing  a  pressroom  320  feet  long. 

The  publication  offices  will  have 
an  exterior  facing  of  brick  and 
granite  trim. 

Much  of  the  equipment  in  the 
present  plant  at  Filbert  and  Jum¬ 
per  Sts.  is  to  be  moved  to  the  new  phia  Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin, 
location.  licatkm  building  and 
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Average  Paper  In  1952 
Had  59%  Ad  Content 


AP  Newsroom 

continued  from  pane  2 


A  59-41  PERCENT AGt  of  advcr- 
tising-news  content  prevailed  as 
the  average  for  1952  in  375  news¬ 
papers  (morning,  evening  and 
Sunday)  measured  by  Media  Rec¬ 
ords. 

This  was  a  slight  gain  (.3%  )  on 
the  side  of  editorial  content,  as 
compared  with  1951.  Since  1944 
the  balance  has  been  in  favor  of 
advertising  content.  The  shift  be¬ 
gan  that  year  with  50.2%  adver¬ 
tising.  after  a  long  stretch  of  years 
in  which  the  percentage  ran  40-60 
in  favor  of  editorial. 

Summaries  of  the  1952  meas¬ 
urements  of  newspapers  in  118 
cities  showed: 

1.  The  ratio  of  Total  .Advertis¬ 
ing  to  Total  Content  of  all  news¬ 
papers  (morning,  evening  and 
Sunday)  dropped  to  59.0%  in 
1952  from  59.3%  in  1951.  In 
1941  Advertising  accounted  for 
40.1%  of  the  newspapers’  Total 
Content. 

2.  The  ratio  of  Advertising  to 
Total  Content  in  morning  news¬ 
papers  dropped  0.2%;  in  evening 
newspapers  this  ratio  dropped 
0.8%;  in  Sunday  newspapers  the 
ratio  of  Advertising  to  Total 
Newspaper  Content  increased 
0.4%  in  1952  as  compared  to 
1951. 

3.  Daily  newspapers  in  1952 
carried  78.4%  of  all  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  placed  in  the  newspapers 
covered  by  the  study;  Sunday 
newspapers  carried  21.6%.  These 
relationships  showed  very  little 
change  from  the  ratio  which  ex¬ 
isted  in  1951.  Of  the  78.4%  car¬ 
ried  in  all  daily  newspapers.  29.1% 
was  carried  by  morning  newspa¬ 
pers  and  49.3%  by  evening  news¬ 
papers. 

4.  In  1952  the  average  morning 
new.^paper  published  30  standard 
sized  pages  each  day;  in  1951  the 
average  was  29  pages. 

5.  In  1952  the  average  evening 
newspaper  published  32  standard 
sized  pages  each  day.  This  was 
the  same  average  which  existed  in 
1951  for  evening  newspapers. 


6.  In  1952  the  average  Sunday 
newspaper  published  a  95  stand¬ 
ard  sized  page  newspaper  each 
Sunday;  in  1951  the  average  size 
was  93  pages. 

The  checkup  of  95  morning 
newspapers  showed  a  58.3%  ra¬ 
tio  for  advertising  to  total  content 
as  compared  with  60.3%  for  145 
evening  newspapers.  The  ratio 


for  135 

Sundays 

was  56.9%  for 

advertising. 

Following  is  a 

compilation  of 

advertising  ratios 

since 

1941: 

Morn¬ 

Eve¬ 

Sun¬ 

ings 

nings 

days 

1952 

f!8.3% 

60.3% 

56.9% 

1951 

58.5 

61.1 

56.5 

1950 

57.5 

60.4 

54.6 

1949 

56.7 

59.7 

55.1 

1948 

57.5 

60.4 

56.8 

1947 

56.2 

59.2 

56.0 

1946 

52.9 

55.9 

53.1 

1945 

49.8 

53.1 

49.6 

1944 

48.7 

52.1 

47.7 

1943 

45.1 

48.2 

41.8 

1942 

38.9 

43.3 

34.7 

1941 

39.2 

43.3 

33.7 

Among  the  morning  newspapers 
the  lowest  advertising  ratio  was 
34.5%  for  a  small-city  daily  in 
upstate  New  York;  the  highest 
was  76.7%  for  a  medium-sized 
Southern  paper. 

Low  on  the  evening  list  was 
24%  for  a  French-language  daily 
in  Canada,  and  high  was  73.3% 
for  a  Wisconsin  daily. 

Both  low  (32%)  and  high 
(80% )  were  scored  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  list  by  New  York  City  publi¬ 
cations.  A  Canadian  periodical 
included  in  the  measurement  had 
20.1%. 


Sun.  Supplements 
Total  152  Pages 

St.  Louis — Readers  who  like 
their  Sunday  supplements  had  a 
field  day  with  the  April  12  edition 
of  the  Globe-Democrat.  There 
were  152  pages  of  supplements  in 
the  230-page  paper. 

Included  were  two  special  sec¬ 
tions,  four  weekly  ones.  The  spec¬ 
ials  were  a  20-page  roto  on  the  St. 
Louis  Cardinals  baseball  team,  and 
a  24-page  roto  for  Famous-Barr 
department  store. 

American  Weekly,  This  Week, 
and  the  locally  edited  magazine 
accounted  for  96  pages.  The  Com¬ 
ic  Weekly  section  had  12  pages. 


$75,000  Libel  Verdict 
In  Sealed  Data  Case 

A  verdict  of  $75,000  was  award¬ 
ed  by  a  jury  in  Federal  Court, 
April  10  to  Robert  R.  Stevenson, 
formerly  treasurer  of  General 
Foods  Corp.,  in  a  libel  suit  against 
Hearst  Consolidated  Publications. 
Inc.,  publisher  of  the  IVew  York 
Journal- A  merican. 

The  suit  was  based  on  a  news 
item  on  Aug.  18,  1948,  reporting 
the  facts  set  forth  in  an  action 
for  separation  brought  against  Mr. 
Stevenson  by  his  former  wife. 
Mrs.  Gracey  Stevenson.  The  com¬ 
plaint  asked  for  $500,000. 

The  plaintiff  charged  the  news¬ 
paper  was  not  privileged  in  the 
publication  of  the  substance  of  the 
complaint  in  the  matrimonial  ac¬ 
tion,  because  the  papers  were  seal¬ 
ed.  He  alleged  that  the  publication 
caused  his  dismissal. 

In  making  its  award,  the  jury 
broke  down  the  $75,000  into  three 
parts.  The  sum  of  $1,000  repre¬ 
sented  general  damages,  $24,000 
was  for  special  damages  and  $50,- 
000  constituted  punitive  damages. 


City  newspapers  receive  an  aver¬ 
age  of  30,000  words  a  day  from 
the  Local  Desk. 

Foreign  Desk — Ben  Bassett  is 
foreign  news  editor.  His  depart¬ 
ment  handles  incoming  news  from 
abroad,  except  the  Pacific  area, 
and  sends  it  to  the  General  Desk 
for  transmission.  Most  Pacific 
news  is  handled  through  a  Foreign 
Desk  in  San  Francisco,  although 
some  news  from  British  domin¬ 
ions  and  certain  other  areas  in  the 
Pacific  comes  into  New  York  via 
London  because  of  speed  and 
favorable  communications  rates. 

World  Desk — Paul  Sanders  is 
in  charge  of  this  department, 
which  sends  news  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  and  to  Europe. 

Business  News  Desk — L.  A. 
Brophy  is  business  news  editor 
and  has  charge  of  processing  alt 
business  news  and  stock  quota¬ 
tions  and  market  data. 

Sports  Desk — ^T.  R.  Smits  is 
general  sports  editor  in  charge  of 
news  in  that  field. 

Radio  Desk — John  A.  .Aspin- 
wall,  radio  news  editor,  directs  the 
wire  serving  radio  stations. 

Photo  Desk — F.  A.  Resch  is 
general  news  photo  editor.  Beside 
his  desk  are  four  teletype  ma¬ 
chines  connected  to  “A”  and  other 
wires  so  he  can  constantly  watch 
the  full  flow  of  the  news  and  thus 
instantly  correlate  news  and  photo 
coverage. 

Biographical  Desk — W.  T.  Cot- 
tingham  is  in  charge  of  the  bio¬ 
graphical  section,  which  prepares 
obituaries  and  maintains  an  ex¬ 
tensive  news  library. 

Traefic  Desk — B.  M.  Farrell  is 
in  charge  of  this  highly  compli¬ 
cated  technical  operation,  which 
operates  the  “A”  wire,  “B”  wire. 
South,  East,  State,  New  Jersey 
and  Metropolitan  wires  and  other 
sending-and-receiving  facilities. 

4  Teletypesetter  Circuits 

In  this  department  are  the  four 
Teletypesetter  circuits  (morning, 
evening,  market,  baseball)  oper¬ 
ated  under  direction  of  G.  P. 
(Gus)  Winkler.  The  morning  cir¬ 
cuit  (2  p.m.  to  2  a.m.)  transmits 
from  30  to  35  galleys  daily.  The 
afternoon  circuit  (2  a.m.  to  7  or  8 
a.m.)  carries  15  more  galleys  from 
coast-to-coast,  border-to-border,  of 
the  nation.  The  market  circuit  (3 
p.m.  to  9  p.m.)  carries  the  com¬ 
plete  New  York  stock  list  tabu¬ 
lated,  and  the  Curb  and  Bond 
markets.  Known  as  the  “Agate 
Wire”  it  runs  13  or  14  galleys. 
The  baseball  circuit  (beginning  at 
9  a.m.)  varies  in  length  according 
to  games,  of  course.  It  carries 
leads,  boxes,  standings,  schedules, 
results,  all  the  routine.  The  box- 
scores  are  in  half-column  meas¬ 
ure  so  they  can  be  sawed  and 
doubled  up.  It  takes  15  minutes 
to  transmit  a  box  score. 

Special  Desks — J.  M.  Roberts. 
Jr.,  foreign  news  analyst;  TIal 


Boyle,  feature  columnist;  Alton 
Blakeslee,  science  reporter,  and 
Mark  Barron,  Broadway  column¬ 
ist,  have  their  desks  in  the  news¬ 
room  because  their  columns  are 
transmitted  by  wire.  Their  copy 
carries  the  AP  Newsfeatures  label 
but  AP  Newsfeature.s  and  Wide 
World  Photos  are  on  the  sixth 
floor  and  all  spot  news  is  center¬ 
ed  in  the  fourth  floor  newsroom. 

Big  Family 

Some  of  the  services  rendered 
to  AP’s  world-wide  family  of  more 
than  1,700  newspapers  and  about 
1,200  radio  stations  in  the  United 
States  and  to  2,600  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  in  70  other  coun¬ 
tries  center  in  this  one  big  room. 
Although  the  basic  idea  of  ex¬ 
change  of  news  remains  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  AP  operation,  the 
greater  part  of  the  news  report  to¬ 
day  is  staff-reported. 

The  mainspring  is  the  “A”  wire, 
the  transcontinental  trunk  circuit 
that  links  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
and  fans  north  and  south  from 
Maine  to  Florida,  from  Minne¬ 
sota  to  Texas.  At  certain  times, 
that  circuit  is  split  at  Kansas  City, 
whose  bureau  takes  over  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  the  main  East-West 
relay  point. 

‘Bloodstream  of  News’ 

The  AP  Reference  Book  gives 
this  apt  description  of  the  “Blood¬ 
stream  of  News:” 

“To  visualize  how  these  far- 
scattered  units  are  brought  to¬ 
gether  into  a  well-knit  closely  co¬ 
ordinated  news  organization,  go 
back  to  your  school  days  and  re¬ 
call  the  physiology  charts  of  the 
human  blood  stream.  Remember 
how  you  learned  that  the  arteries 
carried  the  blood  away  from  the 
heart  and  the  veins  carried  the 
blood  to  the  heart?  Remember  the 
mesh  of  tiny  capillaries  that  fed 
every  little  fragment  of  tissue? 
And  how  the  heart  eternally  kept 
pumping  fresh  blood  into  the  sys¬ 
tem? 

“Well,  the  heart  of  the  AP  i' 
the  General  Desk  in  New  York. 
The  veins  are  the  channels  by 
which  the  blood  (or  news)  is  fed 
into  the  system:  The  staff  men 
around  the  world,  and  the  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers,  and  the  tele¬ 
phones,  telegrams,  radiocasts  and 
cable.s  which  are  their  channels  of 
communication.  The  arteries  are 
the  news  wires,  the  main  stream 
of  the  system,  which  carry  the 
news  to  the  more  than  4.000  AP 
outlets.  And  the  capillaries  are  the 
stringers,  the  men  whose  names 
seldom  figure  in  the  report  but 
who  are  vital  nonetheless  in  their 
sensitive  alertness  to  every  de¬ 
velopment  in  places  off  the  beaten 
paths. 

“That'.s  over-simplification,  of 
course.  The  AP’s  arteries  bring 
news  into  the  AP’s  heart  as  well 
as  take  it  away.  Every  bureau 
‘screens’  the  news,  so  that  only 
the  most  important,  the  .stories  of 
widest  interest,  reach  the  arteries. 
But.  basically,  the  parallel  is  com¬ 
plete.” 
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Intertype  to  Show 
Fotosetter  in  Action 


To  MEET  the  demand  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  photographic  composi¬ 
tion,  Intertype  Corporation  has 
completed  a  30-minute  color  film 
showing  how  the  Fotosetter  works. 

The  Fotosetter  is  the  photo¬ 
graphic  line  composing  machine 
which  has  been  in  commercial  use 
iiince  1949. 

There  are  now  over  .SO  Foto- 
setters  in  the  commercial  field, 
with  more  on  order,  and  Inter- 
type  has  completed  tool-up  for 
quantity  production  of  these  ma¬ 
chines. 

The  new  film,  which  is  also  the 
first  one  ever  made  on  the  subject 
of  photographic  composition,  is 
entitled,  “A  New  Era  In  Printing.” 
It  will  have  its  premier  showing 
.\pril  21  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  during  the  ANPA  conven¬ 
tion.  The  film  will  be  shown  sev¬ 
eral  times  daily  in  the  Intertype 
suite. 

The  film  was  produced  by 
Loucks  &  Norling  Studios  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  Michel-Cather, 
Inc.^  Intertype's  advertising  agency. 

First  Tested  in  1946 

The  Fotosetter  received  its  first 
full  dress  field  test  in  1946  in  the 
Government  Printing  Office.  Then 
10  months  of  job  testing  under 
actual  shop  conditions  followed 
before  a  report  was  made  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  printing  trade. 

Intertype  Corp.  up  to  this  time 
had  invested  several  million  dol¬ 
lars  of  its  own  money,  and  16 
years  of  research  engineering,  in 
developing  a  practical  photo¬ 
graphic  line  composing  machine. 
After  the  successful  field  test.  In¬ 
tertype  continued  to  work  on  im¬ 
proving  the  Fotosetter  to  meet  all 
requirements  of  the  commercial 


insurance  policies,  and  more  re¬ 
cently,  magazines  and  books. 

Filmed  type  for  the  first  com¬ 
mercial  berak  composed  photo¬ 
graphically  was  also  set  on  a  Foto¬ 
setter.  The  book  entitled.  “Hand¬ 
book  of  Basic  Microtechnique” 
was  published  in  1952  by  the 
Blakiston  Co.  The  filmed  type  was 
set  by  Typographic  Service  Inc.  in 
Philadelphia. 

Idea  Alive  50  Years  Ago 

This  new  era  in  printing  actual¬ 
ly  began  dawning  over  50  years 
ago,  when  creative  printers  in 
many  countries  were  experiment¬ 
ing  in  photographic  composition. 

In  1894,  Porzolt  in  Budapest 
designed  the  earliest  known  ma¬ 
chine  capable  of  exposing  metal 
type  on  sensitized  plate  or  film. 
His  machine  was  also  the  first 
single  alphabet  machine  using 
character-bearing  keybars.  The 
keybars  were  carried  in  an  upright 
stationary  drum  and  controlled  by 
a  keyboard  selector. 

Four  years  later,  in  1898, 
Friese-Greene  in  England,  design¬ 
ed  the  first  multiple-letter  bar  ma¬ 
chine.  Here,  the  keyboard  selec¬ 
tor  released  letter  bars  that  fell  by 
gravity  into  composed  lines.  The 
line  showed  through  a  slot  where 
it  could  be  read  and  illuminated 
for  photography.  And  in  1899, 
the  first  machine  to  photograph 
characters  by  light  was  invented 
by  Richards  in  Baltimore. 

The  experimental  trend  in  photo- 
composing  continued  through  the 
new  century  and  in  1929  turned 
into  another  direction.  Two  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  August  and  Hunter,  pro¬ 
posed  a  single  alphabet  machine 
of  the  film  and  type.  Their  ma¬ 
chine,  developed  to  a  high  degree 


trade.  The  company’s  objective  was  of  mechanical  detail,  operated  in 


briefly  stated  at  that  time,  by  H 
R.  Freund.  Intertype’s  chief  en¬ 
gineer  and  vicepresident,  who 
said.  “We’re  going  to  be  darn  sure 
that  the  Fotosetter  is  commerc- 
ally  practical  in  every  way  before 
we  put  it  on  the  market.” 

Two  years  later,  in  1949.  the 
first  Fotosetter  was  installed  in  a 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  lithographic  print¬ 
ing  plant,  where  it  has  been  pour¬ 
ing  out  filmed  type  ever  since.  This 
was  the  first  photographic  line 
composing  machine  ever  installed 
for  commercial  use. 

The  first  hard-bound  book  com¬ 
posed  photographically — Typogra¬ 
phy  Ami  Design — was  publi.shed 
in  1951  by  the  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office.  The  filmed  type  was 
set  on  a  Fotosetter.  By  this  time 
use  of  the  Fotosetter  in  commerc¬ 
ial  printing  was  well  established 
and  was  turning  out  such  jobs 
as;  publications,  advertisements, 
forms,  reports,  catalogs,  labels, 
presentations,  mailing  pieces,  mo¬ 
tion  picture  and  television  titles, 
engraved  invitations,  stationery, 

editor 


response  to  a  perforated  tape  pre¬ 
pared  on  a  special  typewriter.  But 
the  printing  trade  did  not  consider 
the  August-Hunter  machine  com- 


Latest  Photon 
To  Be  Displayed 

Production  models  of  the  Pho¬ 
ton  composing  machine  will  be 
demonstrated  during  the  ANPA 
Convention  by  the  Graphic  Arts 
Research  Foundation,  Inc. 

The  latest  model  of  the  Higon- 
net-Moyroud  photographic  type 
composing  machine  will  be  shown 
from  10  a.m.  until  5  p.m.  daily, 
April  20-23,  in  Suite  4V  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

The  first  model  of  this  machine 
was  exhibited  at  the  convention 
three  years  ago.  It  has  under¬ 
gone  considerable  change  since 
then. 

mercially  practical.  The  trend 
turned  again  to  the  development 
of  a  photo  composing  machine 
around  the  familiar  principles  of 
existing  composing  machines. 

All-Important  Matrix 

From  1929  to  1936,  at  least 
six  different  photographic  com¬ 
posing  machines  were  patented.  In 
1936,  Neal  Dow  Becker,  then 
president  of  Intertype  and  now 
chairman,  came  upon  a  revolution¬ 
ary  design  in  a  photographic  char¬ 
acter-bearing  matrix.  He  recog¬ 
nized  it  immediately  as  the  all- 
important  principle  that  had 
eluded  others.  The  new  matrix  was 
turned  over  to  Intertype  engineers 
for  further  development.  Inter¬ 
type  engineers  labored  on  it  for 
almost  a  decade  before  it  was 
finally  refined  to  its  present  form. 
The  radically  designed  matrix  was 
patented  as  the  Fotomat.  and  used 
only  in  the  Fotosetter. 

Intertype’s  Fotosetter  is  built  on 
the  familiar  principle  of  the  cir¬ 
culating  matrix,  and  resembles  its 
own  slug-casting  machine. 

An  exclusive  feature  with  Foto¬ 
setter,  which  has  helped  consider¬ 
ably  in  making  it  a  commercially 
practical  machine,  is  its  correction 
and  make-up  procedure.  A  pre¬ 
cision  punch  knocks  out  a  line 
and  prepares  another  for  inser¬ 
tion  quickly. 


Intertype  factory  production  of  Fotosetter  machines. 
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ITU  Exhibits 
New  Keyboard. 
For  TTS  Tape 

After  several  months  of  quiet 
development,  the  International 
Typographical  Union  is  showing 
a  new  Teletypesetter  keyboard  to 
selected  groups  of  publishers 
around  the  country. 

Known  as  the  Brewer  Key¬ 
board,  the  device  reverses  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Kellogg  Keyboard 
which  makes  it  possible  to  oper¬ 
ate  a  standard  linecasting  machine 
from  a  typewriter  arrangement  of 
symbols.  The  Brewer  Keyboard 
applies  the  Linotype  Keyboard  to 
the  typewriter  keyboard  of  the 
tape-punching  mechanism. 

A  demonstration  for  New  York 
City  publishers  was  conducted  by 
the  inventor,  Claire  N.  Brewer, 
president  of  the  Huntington  (W. 
Va.)  Typographical  Union.  (E&P 
reported  several  weeks  ago  that 
the  machine  was  in  process  of  de¬ 
velopment  there.)  Also  on  hand 
for  the  demonstration  was  ITU 
President  Woodruff  Randolph, 
who  explained  that  it  is  planned 
to  manufacture  and  market  the 
Brewer  Keyboard  through  Uni¬ 
typo,  Inc. 

The  Brewer  Keyboard,  fitted 
with  an  array  of  switches,  wires 
and  solenoids,  is  fitted  easily  over 
the  Teletypesetter  keyboard.  The 
depression  of  any  Linotype  key 
causes  the  matching  key  of  the 
TTS  to  punch  tape.  The  Key¬ 
board  is  removable  at  will. 

In  the  demonstration  it  was  ob¬ 
served  that  the  Brewer  machine  is 
capable  of  much  higher  speeds 
than  now  obtained  manually  on 
a  linecasting  keyboard. 

The  ITU’s  interest  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  machine  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  would  enable  its  members 
who  have  been  trained  in  the 
Linotype  keyboard  to  master  the 
TTS  operation  without  having  to 
re-adapt  themselves  to  typewriter 
keyboards. 

Some  of  the  observers  saw  in 
it  a  possible  device  for  achieving 
harmony  between  the  union  and 
newspapers  in  the  transition  from 
conventional  typesetting  to  TTS 
operation,  without  displacement  of 
old  employes. 

■ 

Anti- V  ondalism 

Lynn,  Mass. — Following  a  10- 
day  editorial  and  news  campaign 
by  the  Lynn  Item,  Mayor  Arthur 
J.  Frawley  has  ordered  a  deter¬ 
mined  crackdown  by  the  police 
department.  The  Item  was  roused 
to  action  by  complaints  of  minis¬ 
ters  and  rabbis  that  local  churches 
and  synagogues  were  being  re¬ 
peatedly  stoned  by  roaming  van¬ 
dals,  costly  stained  windows  de¬ 
stroyed  and  bulletin  boards 
smashed.  Staffer  Jack  Hashian,  as¬ 
signed  to  the  series,  also  uncov¬ 
ered  widespread  vandalism  in 
cemeteries,  schools  and  private 
homes. 
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Study  ‘Not  Feasible' 

continue J  from  page  13 

•'I  will  not  attempt  to  give  you 
a  detailed  account  of  our  explora¬ 
tion.  but  only  in  a  general  way 
indicate  some  of  the  things  to 
which  we  gave  attention.  Because 
of  the  character  of  the  presiden¬ 
tial  campaign  there  seemed  to  be 
general  agreement  that  at  least 
three  figures  would  have  to  be 
taken  into  account.  On  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  side  there  was  Steven.son. 

Truman  and  Sparkman.  On  the 
Republican  side  there  was  Eisen¬ 
hower.  Taft  and  Nixon.  Perhaps 
the  coverage  given  Stevenson  and 
Eisenhower  could  be  offset,  and 
Truman  against  Taft,  Sparkman 
against  Nixon.  To  narrow  it  to 
Steven.son  and  Eisenhower,  it  was 
felt,  would  not  give  a  complete 
picture  of  the  campaign,  and  to 
undertake  a  survey  of  the  press  as 
a  whole  would  require  so  many 
months  that  another  campaign 
probably  would  be  upon  us  before 
a  report  could  be  made.  ' 

Magnitude  of  Survey 

".As  far  as  1  have  been  able  to 
learn,  there  are  1,773  daily  news¬ 
papers.  543  Sunday  newspapers, 

9,591  weekly  newspapers,  1,421 
weekly  periodicals,  221  semi¬ 
monthly  periodicals.  3.643  month¬ 
ly  periodicals  and  625  quarterly 
periodicals. 

“The  committee  considered  know,  every  so  often  some  of  the 

some  of  the  limited  surveys  which  members  of  ASNE  want  to  de- 

have  been  made  by  Nieman  Re-  nounce  some  newspaper  for  a  vio- 
ports.  the  Reporter,  Frontier,  the  lation  of  .ASNE’s  code  of  ethics. 
New  Republic  and  comments  And  each  time  we  run  up  against 
made  in  the  ASNE  and  ANPA  the  famous  Denver  precedent  in 
Bulletins.  Frontier  for  January,  which  legal  counsel  for  ASNE 

which  is  published  in  Beverly  advised  that  the  organization 

Hills.  California,  did  a  rather  thor-  would  possibly  be  subject  to  suit 


(g^faituarp 

D.  Troy  Hails.  Sr..  65,  veteran 
newspaper  promotion  and  adver¬ 
tising  man  and  originator  of  the 
copyrighted  “Jinky"  advertising 
‘Barry  Bingham's  idea  was  that  campaign  which  he  used  in  many 


should  be  recognized  by  newspa¬ 
pers.  Furthermore,  it  was  Dean 
English's  further  idea  that  the 
time  to  make  such  a  survey  is 
when  a  campaign  is  going  on  and 
not  afterwards  when  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  has  changed  and  we  would 
be  raking  over  old  leaves 


the  survey  of  newspapers  need  not 
be  of  such  scope.  He  did  not 
think  it  need  be  so  extensive.  He 
thought  it  would  be  a  fair  meas¬ 
urement.  for  example,  to  survey 
the  newspapers  in  those  localities 
in  which  both  candidates  spoke  on 
the  same  topic.  For  example,  both 
Eisenhower  and  Stevenson  ap¬ 
peared  in  Minnesota  with  a  farm 
speech.  Here  there  would  be  a 
chance  to  study  how  the  smaller 
city  newspapers  and  the  weeklies 
in  the  farmlands  played  the  two 
speeches.  Both  candidates  also 
addressed  the  Americfan  Legion 
in  New  York  and  the  AFL  con¬ 
vention  there.  He  thought  that  a 
sampling  could  also  be  made  by 
regions,  say  the  East,  the  West, 
the  Far  West,  the  Middle  country. 
North.  South,  limiting  the  terri¬ 
tory  covered  in  those  regions  and 
taking  in  not  only  the  metropolitan 
dailies  but  some  of  the  smaller 
dailies  and  even  weeklies. 

“The  committee  also  considered 
the  possible  repercussions  on 
SDX  if  it  sponsored  a  survey  in 
which  newspapers  were  cited  for 
instances  of  unfairness.  As  you 


newspapers  of  the  South,  recently. 

*  « 

William  J.  Barnes,  retired  ad¬ 
vertising  and  paper  company  ex¬ 
ecutive,  in  Springfield,  111.,  April 
10.  He  had  been  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Illinois  State  Register 
at  Springfield  before  becoming 


of  the  Wuverly  (Minn.)  Star,  re¬ 
cently. 

* 

George  E.  Guise.  63.  a  news 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star,  April  6. 

«  * 

George  N.  Therrien.  78,  who 
retired  as  city  circulation  manager 
of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News  in  1946  after  57  years’  serv¬ 
ice  with  that  newspaper.  April  7. 
■ 

George  Hasten  Dies 

VicroRiA.  B.  C.  —  George  E. 
Haston,  64,  production  manager 
of  the  iVinnipeg  Tribune  before 


Western  manager  of  Whiting 

p  Co  ^  retirement  last  July,  died  at 

^  his  home  here  April  8.  Mr.  Has- 

the  Tribune  staff 

Frank  McDonnel, 


RATES— eoaseentiTe  insertioii^— 

_  3  line  minimum. 

srrcATioiNs  wanted 

InMttlom  LUm 

1  $.56 

S  AO 

4  and  orar  .40 

oltQAliMIt  WftDt6d  Ads  PAJftbkl 
In  adranoa.  Add  15e  tor  bom 
Tloe. 

■  _  Add  15«  for  Box  Sarvleo 

ADTimns^O  AOBNcnSB  etiairad  at  oar  National  Claaalfled  rate 
leoi  oommisaloa.  Inqnlra  for  railas.) 

OooM  80  unite  per  Une  (add  1  Una  for  Box  information).  No 
aM^ationa.  BopUea  mailed  daily.  Box  noldera'  Ideotltlea  held  la 
**^****i?..?P°_^!^9**-  D— WioAteoday  at  2  P.M.  (After  laM  Hall). 
EDITOR  A  PuuLISUEk  reaerreo  the  riiht  to  edit  aU  copy 


AIX  OTHER  OLASSmOATlONi 
Ineertlona  Lino  Rato 

1  $1.00 

2  .06 

8  .80 

4  and  over  .86 

’nqulrr  for  20  and  62  time  ratea. 
Oharre  Orders  Accepted. 


Editer  &  Publisher  Classified  Dept. 

[  Timei^Wbrr  New  York  36i  N.  m  BjRyaiit  9-3052 


ough  job  on  the  press  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  San  Francisco.  The 
members  also  knew  about  the 
Nixon-Douglas  sampling  of  12 
California  daily  newspapers  by 
the  Institute  for  Journalistic 
Studies  at  Stanford  University. 


“The  New  Republic  analyzed  publication. 


for  damages.  If  SDX  sponsored 
the  suggested  survey,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  should  have  legal  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  whether  action  could  be 
brought  against  SDX  by  any  news¬ 
paper  publisher  who  might  take 
umbrage  at  the  criticism  of  his 


21  newspapers,  and  the  task  be¬ 
comes  most  complicated  when  we 
consider  that  any  intelligible  sur¬ 
vey  would  have  to  include  such 
things  as  editorializing  in  head¬ 
lines.  splashy  play  given  to  favor¬ 
able  GOP  news  or  the  playing 
down  of  unfavorable  news,  the 
use  and  positioning  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  inadequate  coverage,  ob¬ 
vious  slanting  by  correspondents 
of  news  stories  from  the  trains  or 
airplanes  of  the  candidates,  and 


“Barry  Bingham  thought  we 
could  avoid  naming  names  by  sur¬ 
veying  by  groups,  that  is.  Group 
■A  did  this.  Group  B  did  that. 
But  the  majority  felt  that  this 
would  not  be  satisfactory. 

“When  it  came  to  TV  and  ra¬ 
dio,  all  the  members  felt  that  not 
much  could  be  done  in  the  line 
of  a  survey  because  these  means 
of  communication  are  under  li¬ 
cense  by  the  government,  have  to 
offer  time  to  political  parties  and 


\NNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

FOR  at  YE.ARS  —  We  have  dealt  in 
nothin);  but  newapapers.  Nationwide. 
Honest  servh'e  to  bot-h  buyer  and  seller. 

LKX  E'KIOHNKR  AGENCY 
Box  192  Alt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 

•  •30  California  Weekly  Properties. 
Priced  from  $22,000  to  $300,000,  await 
.voiir  insi)e(ition.  (Aall  on  us  to  furnish 
the  facts. 

J.  R.  G. All) BERT 

3937  Orange  Riverside.  California 


Other  various  devices  which  were  candidates  in  campaigns  on  a  50- 
cited  in  instances  by  the  limited  50  basis,  and  do  not  have  control 
surveys  already  made.  over  the  fairness  of  the  shows 

“In  several  instances  these  sur-  presented  on  TV  or  the  speeches 
veys  pointed  out  how  significant  made  over  radio, 
paragraphs  had  been  deleted  from  “Likewise,  when  it  comes  to 
news  dispatches  of  speeches  or  magazines,  so-called  news  week- 
statements  made  by  candidates.  lies  and  picture  publications,  it 
“The  feeling  of  the  majority  as  was  felt  that  they  are  primarily 


AVrLL  be  at  the  Wialdorf-Astoria 
Aiiril  19th  tn  2'oth. 

W.  H.  GLOVER  CO. 

721  E.  Main  St.,  A'^entura,  California 

MID-W’EST  Newspaper  Opportunities 
HERMAN  H.  K<K’H 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

M.AY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspaper,s  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

NEGOTIATIONS — APPRAISAI^S 
Daily  and  Weekly  Propertieis 
BAY  E.  MOHLER  &  ASSOCIATES 
312  Boston  Bldg..  Denver,  Colorado 
3'33  N.  Michigan  -Vve.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


IXIR  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527.  S«m  Fernando.  Calif. 
PURCHASES,  .loans,  sales,  handled 
discreetly.  Publishers  Service,  P.  O. 
Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C. _ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


X  E WiS  P  .A  1*  E  R  V  A  LL  AT  1  ( )X  S 
Thx  and  all  other  piirposfs 
Kxp»*rien(ed  court  witness. 
Ii5  veara  in  newspaper  work 
A.  S.  VAX  HKNTHUYSKX 
446  Ocuan  Ave.  Urooklyn.  X. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

r>00  Fifth  Avenue.  Xew  York  '16,  X.Y. 


STANDARD  AJM>RA!SAla  CO. 
]k)ftton  6  Church  Street  Atlanti 

Pliiladelphi>a  ('hicajcu  \ 

Pittshurgh  New  York,  X.Y.  St.  Loui< 


APPRAISALS  ANYWHKRE  FOR 
Fire  tnaurance,  Taxes,  Merjfers.  Re¬ 
placement,  Purchases,  Refinancing. 
Mort^ajfe  Loans,  Liquidation.^,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

377  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

“Newspaper  Plant  Specialists’’ 

Publications  for  Sale _ _ 


irlt  SOUND  investments  in  selected 
Publication  Properties.  A.  W.  Stypes  & 
Co.,  623  Market  St.,  San  Prancisoo, 

we  explored  the  subject  was  that  making  a  specialized  product  and  California. _ 

It  was  so  complex  that  no  ade-  do  not  have  the  .same  responsi-  'W®  have  buyers  for  dailies  and 

quate  job  could  be  done.  It  was  bility  that  newspapers  have  to  give  s^J'he^^t.'Vr^ivlte  you  toTilt  wUh 

here  that  Dean  English  presented  to  readers  information  as  fully, 

his  idea  that  the  need  for  re-  fairly  and  as  honestly  as  can  be 

searchers  trained  to  do  such  a  job  done.” 


ns.  Negotiations  handled  smoothly  and 
in  strictest  confidence.  NEWSPAPER 
SERVICE  WMPANY,  610  Georgia 
Savings  Bank  Bldg..  .Xtlanta,  Georgia. 


CALIFORNIA  DAILY  requiring  csi» 
down  of  $40,000. 

W.  H.  ©LOVER  <X>MPANY  , 
Ventura, _ Califoran 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

UPSTATE  New  York  Italian 
IVeekly.  Established  1906. 
Single  ownership  but  now 
run  -  down  because  of  ill 
health.  Reasonably  priced  at 
less  than  replacemen.t  cost  of 
plant  equipment.  All  replies 
confidential.  Box  1100,  Mi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

OHIO,  grossing  $6u,000  profitably.  E-': 
tablishpd  weeklies,  growing,  in  one  oi 
•Vnierica's  most  prosperous  areas.  ObO 
$3,5,000  because  of  owner’s  other  m- 
terests.  Box  1663,  Editor  &  Puhlishef- 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale 


NEW  ENGLAND  WEEKLY  estab-  I 
lilhed  85  years,  1952  gross,  $13,500.  | 
^ice,  $9,500.  Box  1506,  Editor  &  ' 
Publisher.  I 


TWIN  WEEKLY  OR  DAILY  FIELD; 
city  of  7,000  now  served  by  well 
equipped  weekly;  should  be  expanded; 
can  be  bought  at  reasonable  price ; 
only  $15,000  down.  Wayne  Peterson, 
Natl.  Bldg.,  Moorhead,  Minnesota. 

WESTERN  DAILY,  exclusive,  cash  j 
required  $600,000.  One  of  best  fields  ' 
in  the  West. 

W.  H.  GLOVER  CO. 

Ventura  California 


WEEKLY  FARM  JOURNAL  estab-  ! 
lished  1861  and  weekly  newspaper 
established  1898.  One  modern  plant,! 
new  brick  building.  Net  income  $12.-  j 
200.  Investment  required  $8,500  ' 
down  and  $100  per  month.  Modern 
2  machine  plant.  MAY  BROS.,  Bing- 1 

hamton.  New  York. _  _ _ 

OALIFORXI.V:  Seiiii-weekly  3.600  cir¬ 
culation.  Gross  $.'>0,000.  .Vsking  $8.- 
OOO  down.  Excellent  shop,  .lack  L. 
Sti>ll  &  Associates.  Melrose  Ave.. 

Los  .Angeles  29.  California. _ 

WIXIRADO  EXCLUSIVE  W'EEK' 
LIES:  One  at  $37,500  with  $11,500 
down,  gross  $42,000,  net  $15,000: 
other  at  $45,000  terms  or  $40,000  all 
cash.  gross  .$41,000  net  .$12,000. 
Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper  Service. 
Box  88.  Norton .  Kansas. _ 

COLORADO  WEEKLY  SACRIFICE 
Owner  growing  town  Southeast  must 
sell  by  June  Ist.  Gross  near  $30,000. 
Net  $12,000.  $20,000,  half  down.  Ix-ss 
for  all  cash. 

RAY  E.  MOHLER  &  AS.SOCIATES 
312  Boston  Bldg..  Denver  2,  Colorado 
3.1:1  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
OOI  NTY  SEAT  EXCLUSIVE  WIEEK- 
LY.  Northwestern  city  of  9.000.  Gross¬ 
ing  $50,000.  Plant  includes  2  ma¬ 
chines,  Goss  Comet,  automatic  cylin¬ 
der,  engraving  outfit.  $10,000  down  to 
aggressive  publisher.  ,1.  .V.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  3570  Frances  .Vve., 

Venice.  California. _  _ 

ifk-k  EXCLI'SIVK  California  Weekly, 
one  of  biggest  in  rich  San  Joaquin  Val¬ 
ley.  Agricultural  economy.  Machinery 
alone  valued  over  $50,000.  Total  price 
$95,000.  half  down. 

A.  \V.  STYI*ES  &  COMPANY 
625  Market  St..  .San  FranHsco,  Calif. 
★  Your  own  weekly  in  scenic  Wash¬ 
ington.  $10,000  down  handles  exclu 
Sive  field.  WNPA.  Ix-wis  Hall.  Uni 
versity  of  Washington.  Seattle,  Wash. 


Publications  Wanted 


WANT  small  daily  or  weekly  in  Chart 
.tr<sa,s  3.  0  or  10.  .No  partucrshiii  un 
less  unusual  offer.  Box  1651,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Public  Notices 


KIEMAV  FELLOWSHIP 
AiPPLICATIOXS 

I>KADLIXE  for  applications  for  Xif** 
man  fellowships  for  the  next  rollejfe 
year  is  May  1.  Awards  art*  announ^^ed 
in  .lime  and  fellowships  start  with 
Harvard  (’ollejfe  t>peninir  in  SeptemlH*r. 
About  a  dozen  fi-llowships  are  awarded 
annually.  They  are  awarded  only  on 
the  basis  of  applications.  A  letter  to 
^e  Nieman  Foundation,  44  Holyoke 
House,  Cambridge  Mas-s.,  will  se¬ 
cure  an  application  form  and  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  fellowshiits. 

The  Harvard  Corporatitm  appointed 
the  following  as  the  Selecting  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Nieman  Kellowsliip.s  for 
Ualph  E.  McGiil,  editor  Atlanta 
CXJXiSTlTUTION ;  Paul  Miller,  execu* 
tive  viceprewdent  of  The  Gannett 
Xewspapers;  William  A.  Townes,  edi¬ 
tor  Los  Angeles  XBWS;  David  W. 
Hailey,  secretary  to  the  Harvard  ifov- 
erning  boards;  William  M.  Pinkerton, 
director.  Harvard  Xew.s  Offid-e :  and 
Louis  M.  Lyons.  Curator  of  the  Xie- 
man  Fellowships. 

AXY  Xewspaperman  of  three  years* 
experience  and  under  40  is  eligible  to 
apply  for  a  Xieman  Kpl.lows.hip.  He  w'ill 
jieed  to  secure  leave  of  absence  from 
hi8  paper  for  the  academic  year,  Sept¬ 
ember  to  .June,  which  will  be  covered 
oy  his  fellowship  sti]»end. 


editor  s  publisher 


.4NNOUNCEMEN'TS 
_ Business  Opportunities _ 

SUPERINTENDENT  or  foreman  to  | 
establish  and  operate  composing  room  ! 
ff»r  expanding  midwest  weekly  group 
.  .  .  who  wishes  to  invest  $5,000  to 
$10.0(10  for  xi>iEt  ownership  in  shop 
and/or  newspapers.  Siici-i'ssfal  oper¬ 
ation  requiring  experieiicefl.  responsi¬ 
ble  priMluction  head.  Box  1064,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Bustueai  OprortnuaScs  Wanted 

NEWSMAN  with  national  repatmtion, 
top  W«shington  and  New  York  experi-  ^ 
ence,  will  inveet  $10,000  cMh  in  pro- 
greesive  weekly  and  take  over  editorial 
end  or  fall  management.  Box  1457, 
Editor  A  Publiiher.  i 


Counsellors— Advisors 


ADVERTISING  CONSULTANT  ' 
CLASSIFIED  or  PHONE  ROOM 
Will  analyze  and  personally  revitalise  | 
classified  department  or  phone  room. 
Write  1522  “ACT"  .5  Tudor  City  I 
I’im.e,  New  Yurk  City.  Telephone  i 

MUrrayhill  9 '3100.  Ext.  1.522. _ 

NEWSPAPER  DOCTOR 
THERE  ARE  no  one-shot  cures  for  | 
what  ails  yonr  news  columns.  Only 
cover-to-cover  shakedowns  get  results. 
Publishers  and  editors  often  are  too 
close  to  their  product,  set  in  their 
ways.  The  cidtioal  eye  of  an  “out¬ 
sider"  can  brine  vibrancy  to  the 
editorial  content  and  the  makeup  of 
even  the  top-ranking  papers.  Make 
your  readers — and  prospective  read¬ 
ers — take  new  interest  in  your  prod¬ 
uct.  Practicing  editor  now  available 
on  short-term  advisory  bssie.  Com- ' 
I)etitive  markets  only.  Box  1525,  ; 
Editor  &  Publieher.  | 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  j 
_ .4rt — Engraving _ 


-ARTWORK  by  .\ir  Mail  anywhere. 
Sketclies  free.  Sig.s.  $4.25.  Ma-.t- 
heads,  $8.50.  Fast  .Service.  X. 
Feather,  Box  137,  Northridge,  Calif. 


Circulation  Promodoa 


ARE  YOU  anxious  to  increase  your 
circulation  1  I  will  personally  come  | 
to  yonr  plant  and  promise  to  do  this 
with  no  cost  to  you  unless  I  prodnee 
business.  This  is  not  a  contest  of  any 
kind.  If  intereited  write  me  and  I  wifi 
supply  details.  Box  1527,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


FBIciu— IteuM 

OHBROHEZ  la  Femme  I  Accent~^K 
wonuin’e  angle  In  your  newepaper 
down  to  the  emalleat  filler.  Write  Dick¬ 
inson  Filler  Service,  2304  N.  62nd 
Street,  Omaha  4,  Nebraska. 


Printing 

OPEN  TIME  for  Weeklies,  monthlies. 
35  years’  experience.  Day-Night  serv- . 
ice.  Union.  Ohriatie  Press,  New  i 
Brunswick,  New  Jereey. 


Promotion 


HEKE'.‘<  A  RICH  MINE 
OF  INSPIRATION  FOR 
MORE  WANT  AD  LIN.VGE  .  .  . 

“OUR  Classified  Advertising  volume 
increased  approximately  30%  in 
19.52,“  says  Frank  C.  Brown,  CAM  i 
of  the  Lafayette  (La.)  .Advertiser- 
Gazette.  “This  increase  is  in  large  I 
measure  due  to  the  exeellent  Howard  | 
Parish  Classified  Advertising  Service. 
It's  a  rieh  mine  of  inspirational  fea-  | 
tures  which  spark  the  imagination  and  ; 
emthuMiasm,  as  well  as  far.tiial  infor¬ 
mation  and  selling  aids  which  greatly 
facilitate  Classified  selling.” 

WRITE,  wire  or  phone  collect  for 
full  details  about  The  Want  .\d  Serv¬ 
ice  that  Makes  You  .More  Money. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  -Ad  Selling  Plans 
2900  X.W.  79th  St.  Miami  47,  Fla. 


Press  Engineers  j 

N.ATIONAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT] 
(X).,  Printing  Machinery.  Dismantled  | 
—  moved  —  erected.  Ridgewood.  New  . 
.lersey.  R1  6-4‘2'.52. 

r  April  18,  1953 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
_ Press  Engineers _ 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  , 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — -Moving — Erecting 
—  Service  Nationwide  — 

★  Trucking  Service  ★ 

White  Freiglitliner  with  35'  semi-van 
White  Mustang  with  32'  semi-flat  bed 
—  Insurance  Coverage  Complete  — 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Oalif. 
POplar  5-0610 

MACHINISTS — -Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
R('l>airs,  maintenance,  service  nation  ! 
wide.  I 

LORENZ  PRINTING  | 

MACHINE  CO.,  INC.  , 

3t>2b-‘ll  St..  Lons:  Island  Citv  1,  X.  Y. 
_  STillwell  6-009’8-Q099 _ | 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc.  I 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts  | 

W'e  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presse«  1 

ANYWHERE  I 

28  East  4th  Street.  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  , 

_ Phone  spring  7-1740 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO.  ~ 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of  | 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel  3  4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Roekford _ Illinois  ! 

Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs,  Erection  r 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 

•Ml  Linrnln  .\vonup.  Lymlhurs-t.  X.  J.  * 
^PKCI.VLTZTXG  in  Duplex  and 
(ffKss  Klat-bed  Webs 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Binders — Files 
ROUTE  BOOK  COVERS 

NEWSPAPER  FILES 

Msnnfactured  by 

HAARVIG  LOOSE  LEAP  DEVICES 
1822  N.  Kedvsle  Ave.,  Chicago  39.  Ill.  I 


Comporing  Room 


NEED  Newspai>er  Turtles?  Wby  jiay 
more  than  our  low  i>riees  of  $68.50 
to  $79.50  each?  Top  quality,  iniuic- 
diate  delivery.  Sold  the  worhl  over. 
Write  for  literature.  L  A  B  Sales 
Coiiif.anv,  P.O.  Box  .560.  Elkin.  N. 

ONE  Linotype  Model  8.  No.  31198. 
ONE  Model  20.  No.  25,892  with 
9  magazines  and  9  fonts  of  type. 
Sun-Democrat,  Paducah.  Kentucky. 

USE  OUR  METAL  SIDES  AND 

Build  Your  Own 
Galley  and  Type  Cabinets 

Send  for  Dcscrijitive  Circular 
I..  Becs-lier.  1150  Diversey.  ChU-agn  14 

LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes.  Models 
5.  8.  14.  26,  Intertypes  B — O — OSM. 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
osi-d  machines  available  attra-etively 
priced.  Eight  page  Go-ss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works.  323  North  Fourth 
.St..  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 


Pre»  Room 


PRESS  ROOM 

TWO  FIVE  UNIT  MEZZANINE  TYPE 

scon  PRESSES 

Excellent  Condition 
22%-  Cutoff 

Each  Press  has  complete  color  Unit. 

Under  fed.  Substructure  height 
will  accommodate  reels.  Conveyor 
included. 

Can  be  seen  in  operation  by 
appointment  only. 

RI0HARDSON-8OVDE  CO.,  INC. 
503-5  FOURTH  AVENUE  SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS  15,  MINNESOTA 
BR  1115 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room 


DUPLEX  OCTUPLE  PRESS 

4 — -16-page  “N“  Style  Units 
Substructure  with  Roll  Stands 
Length  of  Sheet  Cutoff  22fl" 

GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE  PRESS 

Single  Width,  4  Decks  High 
Color  Compenaators-23-9/16"  Cutoff 

HOE  OCTUPLE  PRESS 

4 — 16-i>age  Units,  224^”  Cutoff 

GOSS  SEXTUPLE  PRESS 

Straightline,  3  Decks, 

22)4"  Cutoff 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  W.  42iid  St.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


MODEL  B  DUI’LEX.  Complete,  serial 
number  atmve  9i:t0.  .AC  variable 
-speed  motor. 

MODEL  AB  DUPLEX  press  Recondi¬ 
tioned. 

.MODEL  E  DUPLEX  press.  Late  Mod¬ 
el.  AO  motor,  equipment  comi>lete 
and  installed. 

REBUILT  B  KELLY,  extension  de¬ 
livery. 

MIEHLE  24.  complete  with  rollers, 
chases  and  variable  speed  motor. 

DEXTER  Newspaper  Iwder,  38x50. 
Variable  speed — AC  motor. 

■il'/i  E.M  LUDLOW,  electric  pot, 

.AC  motor. 

.ALS(>  a  group  of  8  x  12  and  10  x  50 
OS  and  XS,  OP’a. 

For  details  and  prices: 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 

311  Lincoln  Avenue,  Lyndhurst,  X.  J. 

Phone  RUtherford  2-3744 


48-PAGE  HOE 
FOR  SALE 

Serial  No.  I o 1 o 
CONSISTING  of  three  Ib-pa^e  units, 
with  double  hifrh-^peed  Bolder,  and  AO 
Motor  Equipment. 

2244"  Sheet  cut 
Tmjiiediately  Available 
Very  peaaonaWy  priceil 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO.,  INC. 

Stamford,  Connecticut 


A  REAL  BARGAIN 
$20,000  Takes  It! 

4  iinit  Go«a  Newspaper  Presa 
(Miilti-Unit-Type) 

Double  h\>lder  —  Cutler  Hammer 
Controls  —  Floor  feed  for  rolls 
—  64  paKe  r>«pari<ty —  150-HP 
Drive  —Rubber  Rollers — 2"2  V4  inch 
cutofT. 

DISMANTLED  AND  STORED 

OW’N’ER  not  ready  to  install,  must 
va*(*ate  warehoii'se  where  press  is 
stored. 


Write  General  Mana^ter 

JOURNAL  AND  GUIDE 

Box  209,  Norfolk  1,  Virginia 


GOSS  32  PAGE  PRESS 
S-lfi  page  A.F.  unit*,  22H'’  cutoff 

HOE  fidPAOE  PRESS 
4-14  page  unite,  2244*  cutoff 

GOSS  4$  PAGE  PRESS 
StrsightliBe,  3  deeki,  22H-  cutoff 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  W.  42nd  St.  New  York  8fi,  N.  Y. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Complete  Plants _ 


LIQUIDATION 


Complete  Mechanical  Plant  Equipment 
Of  the  Former 

P  M  and  Compass  Newspaper  Plant 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

11  Linotype  Machinee 
Models  33-31-26-215-8 
40  ‘£xtra  Ma^azine^  and  Racks 
80  Fonts  Mats — Modern  Faces 

1  Ludlow  Cabinet — 19  Fonts  mats 

2  Saw  Tritniners 

1  Model  325  Vandercook  Press 

Model  22  Vande-ivook  Power  Press 
-•■12  tt.  'Steel  Makeup  tables 
4  turtJfS 

17  Galley  Cabinets — 

Cut  Storage  Cabinets. 

•  • 

MAIL  ROOM 

2 — Pollard  Ailing  Reliefograplis 

2 —  Pollard  Ailing  Addressers 

3 —  Inserter  Table — 1  Rewind 
Steel  Cabinet  with  50  Reels 

14 — Steel  Mailing  Tables 

20  Ft.  Belt  Conveyor — 24" 

•  • 


PRESS  and  STEREO 

6  UNIT  SCOTT  PRESS — 2211 
Reels  and  Tensions 

2 — 1000  Gallon  Ink  Tanks 
LAKE  ERIE  DIRECTOPLATE 
SCOTT  PULL  PAGE  MAT  ROU-KK 

7  Ton  Kemp  Immersion  Furnace 
2  Junior  Autoplates— Vacuum 

Aiitoshaver — Goss  Router 
Sta-hi  Master  Former 
Hoe  Monorail  Saw  and  Trimmer 
Goss  18"  Flat  Plata  Shaver 
Hoe  Jigsaw  and  Drill 
•  • 

SHOP 

1—  Power  Paper  Baler 
38"  Seybold  and  30" 

Challenge  Cutters 

2 —  sVir  Compressors — 5  and  7%  11. P. 
Complete  Machine  Shop,  ete. 


ALL  ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT— AC-220V—60C— 3  PHASE 

THE  FINEST  LOT  OF  EQUIPMENT  OFFERED 
ON  THE  PRESENT  DAY  MARKET 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


164  DUANE  STREET.  CORNER  HUDSON.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
WORTH  4-8407  or  BRYANT  9-1132 


Press  Room 


6  UNIT  SCOTT 

Steel  cylinders.  Roller  Bearings  22)1''. 
Double  folder  with  double  conveyors. 

3  Arm  reels  with  Automatic  Tensions. 

2  DO  Drives  with  GE  Rectifying 
Equipment. 

TVo  1,000-gallon  ink  tanks  with  pump. 
Kemp  7-ton  furnace  with  Double 
_  juniors. 

Vacuum  hack,  and  aiitoshaver.  eti'. 
IjOCATED  at  XBW  YORK  DAILY 
COMPASS. 

6  UNIT*HOE 

PRESS — N’O.  2,5»5 

Vertii-al  Tyiie  Unit.s  —  21 cut-off. 
Double  Fo'lders  —  Single  Conveyors. 
Steel  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings. 
Out  of  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times 
Herald. 

5  UNIT*HOE 

PRESS — NO.  21148 

Z  Type  Units  —  2  Double  Folders  — 
22f4* 

Steel  ^Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings. 

3  Units  on  Substructure  with  3  arm 
Reels. 

Will  divide  or  sell  separate  Units. 
Out  of  New  York  (N.  Y.)  Times. 

4  UnVhOE 

PRIESS — NO.  2804 
Vertical  Type  Units — 22J4”  cut-ofl’. 
Double  Former  —  Single  Folder  and 
Conveyor. 

Steel  Cylinder  —  Roller  Bearings. — 
AC. 

3  Arm  Reels.  Tensions  and  Pasters 
Ivocated  at  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record. 

4  UN  IT*  HOE 

PREsSS — NO.  2493 
Balcony  Type  Units — 22M"  cut-off. 
Double  Polder  —  Single  Conveyor — 

.Steel  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings. 
Located  at  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record. 


4  UNIT* HOE 

PRESS — NO.  2283 

Double  Folder  —  Balloon  Formers — 
23-«/16". 

Substructure  with  Reels  and  Tensions. 
Steel  Cylinders  Roller  Bearings — 
DC. 

Out  of  the  Cleveland  ((Miio)  News 

•  • 

3  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS — NO.  2157 
On  Substructure — 22)4" — -Y('. 

Double  Folder — Portable  Color  F'oiin- 
tain. 

3  .4rra  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters. 
Complete  atereo  including  Pony  .Vuto- 
plate. 

Located  at  Lake  Charles  (La.)  Citizen. 

•  • 

2  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS— .NO.  1425 
Right  .\ngle  Units — -211%"  cut-off. 
Single  F'older — AC  Drive — Stereo. 
Located  at  Batavia  (N.  Y.)  News. 

•  • 

20  PAGE 
DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

1  to  1  Model — AC  2  Motor  Autiniiatic 
Drivt*. 

<  ‘oinplete  Rtereo  — •  Available  August, 
lyooatod  Sarnia  (Ontario)  Ohaorver. 

•  • 

16  PAGE 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

2  to  1  Model — Extra  Color  Fountain, 
and  Compensator — AC  2  Motor  Drive 

Complete  stereo  —  Available  June. 
Located  Newark  (Ohio)  Advocate. 

•  • 

8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

•Model  AB — 2  way  printer — AC. 
Complete  Set  Chases,  New  Rollers. 
Blankets.  Delivered  and  installed. 

'  Located  West  Coast. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  36,  N,  Y. 

Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


★  CONVEYORS  ★ 

3  Cutler-Hanuncr  Standard  Duty 
1  Cutler-Hammer  Heavy  Duty 
W'ill  erect  and  guarantee, 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

11164  Saticoy  St,,  Sun  Valley,  Oalif. 
POplar  5-0610 


3  GOSS  PRESSES 

DOUBLE  FOLDERS,  4  Deeke,  64  Page 
Oapaeity.  Each  Preae  Oomplete  with 
Motor  Drive,  Electric  Push  Button 
Control,  and  Ontler  Hammer  Conveyor. 
Available  about  January  1,  1054. 

Theee  PresaeB  are  running  05,000  pa¬ 
pers  every  day  and  can  be  aeen  in 
operation  by  any  person  intereated  in 
their  purchase. 

Write  Box  1431,  Editor  A  Publisher 


•iC  MOTOR  drives  all  aize« 

30  to  100  h.p. 

CUTLER  HAMMER  PAPER  conveyor 
90  ft.  long. 

MAT  ROI.LERS 
all  makea,  .\C  motors. 

16-PAGE  POTTER  PRESS 
Priced  very  low,  stereotype  equipment. 

24  P.\GK  SCOTT 

With  color  cylinder  and  all  stereotype 
equipment. 

32-P.\GE  GOSS 

2  UNIT  with  quarter  page  folder,  ail 
stereotype  equipment. 

HOE— 48-PAGE 

4  UNIT  all  atereot.vpe  equipment. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

BOX  903,  BOISE.  IDAHO 


Used  Presses 

ir  SINCE  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  u«iially  have  a  list  of  good 
u.sed  presse.s  available  or  which  may 
be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  sizes. 

it  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  (XIRRESPONIKENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Panlina  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


MODERN  HOE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
12  Super  Speed  unit.  Capable  produc- 
ii^  96  pages.  With  4  folders,  modem 
high  speed  stereotype  equipment. 
23-9/16"  cut-off.  Can  also  sell  as  72 
or  48  page  press.  Dismantled  and 
ready  for  immediate  shipment.  Inspec¬ 
tion  invited.  Broker,  Box  1075,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SCOTT  SPEED  KING  24-page  semi- 
cylindrical  press  with  ail  stereotype 
equipment,  (loss  heavy  duty  mat  roller, 
turtles  and  chases.  To  be  sold  as  single 
package.  Beatrice  (Nebraska)  Daily 
Sun. 


OAF  14Hx22  Special  Box  Press, 
uses  15x24  chase  offset  side  arms  han¬ 
dling  35-inch  sheet;  without  motor 
$950.00.  Glen  Stevenson,  1428  Grand. 
Kansas  Oity,  Mo. 


Stereotype 

HOE  Boring  Machine,  cuts  7/16"  plate 
to  14". 

HOE  Double  Plate  Tail  Cutter  (21)4" 
cutoff). 

l-TON  Kemp  Gas  Molting  Pot,  with 
bottom  pour. 

500  I'b.  Gas  Melting  Pot,  top  pour  with 
hood 

OSCAR  IANELI.0 
Apex  Printing  Machinery  Co.,  Inc. 

210  Elizabeth  Street,  New  York  12, 
worth  2  6051 

EDITOR  & 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ _ Stereotype _ 

F’OR  SALE:  Wesel  Dry  Mat  Roller, 
A.C.  motor,  geared  direct;  Hoe  full 
page  Plat  Shaver  with  micrometer  ad¬ 
justment;  Royle  Plat  Router;  55  Hoe 
Stereo.  Furnace.  (These  are  only  a 
few  of  our  many  good  values  for  the 
newspaper  plant).  Thomas  W.  Hall 
Company,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Connecticut. 
(New  York  Sales  Office,  120  West 
42nd  St.) 


FOR  S  ALE  : 

1  RIGHT  and  1  left  hand  Junior 
auto  plate  with  vacuum  equipment 

1  STANDARD  auto  shaver 

1  8-TON  metal  pot,  electrically  fired 

1  DOUBLE  truck  casting  box.  with 
pump 

1  DOUBLE  truck  router 

1  DOUIBLE  truck  tail  cutter 

AND  other  miscellaneous  stereotyp¬ 
ing  equipment. 

OVER  $100,000  in  replacement 
value.  Will  sacrifice.  For  further  in¬ 
formation,  details,  price  and  so  on, 
contact  Mr.  Warnock  Vallejo  Times- 
Herald,  Vallejo,  California. 

Pboto-EngniviiiK  EquipniABi 

'.New  and  Used  Photo  Engraving 
Equipment 

Cameras  and  equipment. 

Teaneck  Chemical  Oompany 
T.  meek.  New  Jersey 

TEaneck  6-6406 

Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
■  OMU'OSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE  PLAINTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenne,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


HEAVY  DUTY  full  page  Mat  Boiler, 
any  make.  Also  curved  casting  box, 
double  cooled,  for  22)4"  pistes. 
Broker,  Box  1001,  Editor  A  Publieher. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  le^page  tnbuUr, 
or  16-  or  24-page  semi-cylinder  news¬ 
paper  press  not  over  15  yesirs  old, 
with  or  without  stereotyping  equip¬ 
ment.  Messenger  Publishing  Co.,  Msy- 
fleld.  Kentucky. _ _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY  used  Morrison 
slug  stripper  and  flat  cast  shaver. 
Daily  Star,  Shelby,  North  Carolina. 


MAT  ROLLER 
AND  SOOBOHER 
George  Van  Koevering 
Zeeland,  Michigan,  Record 


STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT  for 
21)4"  cut-off.  Need  box,  pump,  pot, 
saw,  trimmer,  chipping  block.  flive 
location  and  price.  Cleveland  Banner, 
Cleveland,  Tennessee. _ _ 

WANTED  —  GOSS  QUARTER  WLD, 
or  one  that  is  adaptable,  preferably 
left-hand.  Telephone  collect  Fireside 
1111,  Wellston  Journal,  1471  Hodis- 
mont,  St.  Louis,  Missouri, _ _ 

W.ANTED:  2  paper  conveyors  Cutler- 
Hammer  pipe  construction,  give  de¬ 
tails.  Metal  pot  of  32”  or  36"  diam- 
eter,  George  C.  Oxiford,  Boise,  Idaho. 

PUBLISHER  wants  to  buy  16  or  24 
inago  standard  Tubular  soon  .SNiailable. 
Ready  to  pay  cash.  Box  I6.'>7.  Editor 
Sc  Publis'hpr. 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


WANTED — Manager  for  Illinois  Daily 
Newspaper  Markets,  strong  state  pro¬ 
motional  group  for  the  development 
of  national  advertising  in  member 
newspapers. 

NEW  MANAGER  will  be  appointed 
June  30.  If  interested  write  Loring 
Merwin,  President,  c/o  Bloomington 
(Illinois)  Pantagrsph.  Present  em¬ 
ployees  know  of  this  ad.  and  final 
appointment  may  be  from  within  or 
without  the  organization. 


PUBLISHER  for  April  18,  1953 
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HELP  WANTED 
_ Circulation 

CIROULATIOX  MANAtrEll — for  new 
Levittown,  Pennsylvania  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Times  Newspapers,  Inc.,  8033 
Frankford  Ave.,  Philsdelpliia  3fi.  Pa. 

M.4NAGKR  for  6200  five  evenintt  and 
Sunday  AM  paper.  Town  of  <en  t.hous- 


HELP  WANTED 


Dbplay  Advcrtiaing _ 

EXCELLENT  OPPUKTI  NITY  for  i 
hustling,  experienced,  producing,  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  or  woman  on  11,- 
500  A.B.C.  daily.  Must  have  car. 
Attractive  salary,  monthly  bonus  and 
car  allowance.  Pleasant  working  and 
living  conditions.  Permanent  job  and 


and,  located  33  miles  from  Glacier  advancement  available.  Contact  C.  E. 
Park.  Need  nsanager  who  can  build  ftparman.  Advertising  Manager,  c/o 
circulation  economically  to  our  poten-  Valley  Eveing  Monitor.  Mc.Mlen.  T^. 
tial  about  9000.  Good  pay  and  incen- - - 


live  bonus  for  the  right  man.  Write  or 
phone  M.  D.  Glover,  The  Daily  Inter¬ 
lake.  Kalispell,  Montana,  Phone  3666. 

Classified  Advertising _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MGR. 
WITH  SELLING  Experience  and  good 
classified  advertising  background.  State 
full  particulars  regarding  experience 
with  references  and  starting  salary  ex- 


W  A  N  T  K  D 

TDP  NOTCH  Advertising  space  .sales 
man  to  augment  staff  of  four  on  daily 
paper  in  highly  competitive  field.  R*-- 
plies  by  air  mail.  Daily  News.  ISox 
1660,  Anchorage,  Alas l^i . _ 

WONDERFUL  WYOMING! 


pected.  The  ^ncaster  Eagle-Gazette,  CALLING  for  an  Ad  Man.  but  only 

Lancaster,  Ohio.  _ _  who  is  young,  ambitious,  intelli- 

COMPETENT  Classified  Manager  gent,  experienced,  interested  in  good 
needed  at  once  for  Wyoming's  largest  future.  Largest  morning-evening  com- 
morning-evening  combination.  Forward  bination  in  state.  Comi>lete  letter  to 
full  particulars  promptly  to  Box  1615,  Box  1616.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGER  who  can  sell  hard,  also 


situation  afternoon  daily;  well  staffed;  rience,  etc. _ 

!?««!?****  advertising  requires  addi-  ,  REPORTER  FOB  growing  Northwest- 
fine  e™  Morning  Daily.  Municipal  news 

Write  vivinv  full  ■  Coverage  experience  desired.  Pay  based 

sllsry  ‘expected  and  marital‘s  rut^'.  a"  “  VTo'^ManSgilg 

Datly  G.iette,  Sterling,  lllinoia. -  ‘jamestown^  New 

COMBINED  DAILY  Newspaper  has  York. _ 

mimediate  opening  for  sdvertising  man  two  EXPERIENCD,  dependable  re- 

TlUv  person-  po,ters.  Also  Telegraph  Editor  with 

-q  ,  Chart  Area  front  page  and  inside  make  tip 

itv  ^Leetelt  idew-  P^efeV  Natives  of  Middle  South 

P^^lisjrr  •  *  "'ho  wish  to  join  us  end  stay.  State 

- ; — _  expected  salary  in  reply.  Write  appll- 

LIVE  in  CALIFORNIA’S  beautiful  cation  and  references  to  Box  1467, 

Redwood  country  I  A  hunting  and  fish-  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

Booming  trading  area  of  aBE  YOU  a  young  reporter  on  a 

w.ooo.  paper  (22,000  circula-  small  newspaper  in  Michigan,  Ohio, 

non)  wants  display  ad  man  for  perma-  Indiana  or  Wisconsin  who  is  interest- 


A®"*  fo  handle  key  accounts,  pj  in  ,1,^  opportunities  of  radio  news- 

Age  30-40  with  3  years  selling  expen-  work!  And  the  possibility  of  develop- 

ence.  Mnst  be  good  on  sales,  layout,  in^  into  TV  news-work!  Station 

cwwriting.  Income  structure  far  'wpop,  in  Flint,  Michigan,  one  of 

V.rit,,,.'’  'v*®?  A  the  first  radio  stations  to  develop  Its 

'*'®J  ^’'.'*®  own  news  department,  has  the  first 

ful^  d  f  *  Publisher.  Give  opening  in  14  years  for  s  yonng,  live- 

- r '*'*“*- _ wire,  capable  news  reporter  and  writ- 

ADVER'TTSING  MAN,  selling,  servic-  er.  Send  full  details  to  W FDP,  Flint, 


Earning  possibilities  nnlimited.  Write 
Box  1420,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Give 
full  details. 


ing  accounts,  on  afternoon  daily.  Per¬ 
manent  position,  advancement  oppor- 
tiinity.  Tribune.  Fort  Scott,  Kans. 
AGCiRKssTVE.  Imaginative  salesman. 
Give  full  details,  salary  requirements, 
siipply  references.  Daily  Press,  Charles 
Cdy.  Iowa. _ 

morning  D.AILY  in  Montana  Col¬ 
lege  fiiw-n  has  immediate  opening  for 
Advertising  man  w-ho  can  sell  and 
service  local  accounts.  Layouts  and 
pleasing  personality  essential.  Wonder¬ 
ful  community  in  center  of  recreation- 
si  area.  Write  or  wire  Frank  M. 
Grant.  Daily  Chronicle,  Bozeman, 
-Montana. 


Michigan, _ 

DESK  MAN  by  small  New  England 
daily.  Prefer  man  in  late  twenties  or 
thirties  with  at  least  a  few  years  ex¬ 
perience.  State  references  and  salary 
expected.  Box  1540,  Editor  &  Pnb- 
lisher. _ 

REPORTER  for  small  daily  on  city 
beat  and  sports.  New  Journalism 
Grad  O.K.  Situation  open  around  first 
of  ,Tnne.  Send  complete  information, 
background,  to  Daily  New*,  Lewis- 
town,  Montana. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ Editorial  j 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY  ' 

WE  ARE  L(K)KING  for  a  man  who  : 
can  write  entertainingly,  who  would  | 
like  to  do  some  traveling  and  | 
write  travel  articles  that  would  | 
create  reader’s  itch  to  go  see,  who  ; 
can  take  reporters’  dry  facts  and  make  . 
them  alive;  a  man  who  is  looking  for  : 
an  opportunity  to  bei-oine  a  nationally  I 
known  travel  character.  ' 


PERALANENT  spot. 

Pleasant  environment 

TELL  us  your  story — age,  edue«-  I 
t.ion,  experience,  family,  salary  to  I 
'tart,  address.  I 

Box  X4.->9.  Editor  \-  Publisher 


HELP  WANTED 


_ Editorial _ 

W.ANTBD — Exi»*rieiKed  reporter  and 
capable  writer  to  work  on  morning 
ilaily  in  20,000  population  northern 
New  York  city,  covering  police,  fire, 
city  hall,  politics,  accidents  and  gen¬ 
eral  news.  .\ppliiants  pleasi-  write 
Box  1617,  Editor  A  Publisher,  stating 
(lualifications.  educational  background, 
age,  married  or  single,  references, 
home  address  and  telepb«>n<-  iiumlwr. 
W.VNTED:  Fashion  and  Beauty  Edi¬ 
tor  by  large  Southern  Newspaper. 
Only  woman  experienced  in  both  fash¬ 
ion  and  newspaper  fields  considered, 
-lot)  involves  planning  and  supervising 
photographs,  doing  well  r«»unded  fash¬ 
ion  coverage.  Job  offers  ehanee  to 
initiate  and  develop  ideas.  Write  Box 
1637,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


S.ALESM.AN — Experiens-ed  in  Class!-  manage  small  staff  needing  develop- 
fied  Display  and  new  business  devel-  ment.  Long-established  Ohio  weekly 
opment.  Man  we  seek  is  a  self-starter  growing  in  over  125,000  competitive 
who  looks  for  opportunity  to  grow  market.  ^200  year  plus  bonus  per- 
as  he  learns  more  about  the  business  sonal  sales  and  over-ride  total  depart- 
and  who  wants  a  permanent  position  ment  gains.  Interviews  during  AJ^A 
in  growing  organization.  Combination  i-onvention  in  or  near  NYC,  or  publica- 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday  in  town  tion  city  after.  Box  1662,  Editor  & 

that  is  a  bright  business  spot  in  its  Publisher. _ _ , 

territory.  Good  starting  salary  with  OPENING  SOON  for  capable  display 
advancement  in  earnings  as  you  prove  ^an.  41-year  old  daily,  southcas- 

abilit.y.  Write  or  wire  full  details  of  tern  city,  20,000.  Must  be  able  to  write 
t?**®!^'.®?®®  ^  expected  to  AV.  layout  cony  to  satisfy  key  accounts 

H.  Pickett.  The  Evansville  Printing  ^e  alert  to  developing  new  busi 

C.'>'’P-  201  N.  W.  Second  6'l..  Evans-  Salary  and  monthly  bonus.  Sell 

ville.  Indiana. _ _  yourself  in  first  letter.  Include  sam- 

SL'PERVISOR  for  Phone  room  of  five  pies  of  work.  Box  16.56,  Editor  &  Pub- 
on  7-day  paper  in  Chart  .Area  S2.  lisher. 

Consider  man  or  woman.  Strongly  com-  — 

petitive;  only  mature  persons  with  good  EdHon#l 

background  considered.  Good  salary; 

5  day  week.  Box  1609,  Editor  &  Pub-  HELP  WANTED  —  Need  edUor-man- 
ligher.  for  weekly  newspaper.  Southern 

— Maryland.  A  good  wage,  fine  oppor- 
Display  Advertising  tunity  for  advancement.  Write  Capi- 

.1,  *  ;  tal-Gazette  Press,  .Annapolis,  Mary- 

DISP^Y  SALESMAN  —  Permanent;  land,  giving  full  particulars  on  expe- 


EXPERIENOED  REPORTER  for  Con  I 
necticut  morning  newspaper.  Prefer  j 
single  young  man  willing  to  work  I 
hard  and  take  abuse  six  nights  a  I 
week.  No  soft  touch.  .At  least  two  | 
years’  general  reporter  experience  on  ' 
daily  newspaper  required.  Benefits  1 
include  vacation,  holidays,  sick  leave, 
paid-up  life  insurance.  Box  1611,  Edi-  I 
tor  &  Publisher.  [ 

EXPERIENCED  AVirT'Kditor  for  loT  j 
500,  one-edition  daily.  Good  salary,  | 
5  day,  40-hour  week,  pleasant  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Chart  .Area  2.  Send  | 
full  background  and  references.  Box 
1653,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

MAN,  UNDER  30,  with  ! 
"keen  nose  for  news,’’  pre 
ferably  demonstrated  on 
daily  in  small  Middle  West 
city.  Opening  for  interest¬ 
ing  and  profitable  career  on 
staff  of  central  information 
service  of  food  industry. 
Position  involves  about  two 
years  of  learning  how  that 
complex  business  oiierates. 

■Also  acquiring  different  writ 
ing  style  than  regular  piiblii- 
relations. 

Write:  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 
OK  FOOD  DISTRIBUTION 
420  Lexington  Ave..  .New  York  17 


PICTURE  EDmiK  for  E-.'lern  d.iily 
to  take  full  charge  department —night 
side.  Box  164.5,  Editor  A-  Publisher. 


Moiifana  ^  ^  Uhroniele.  Bozeman,  COPY  EDITOR.  Young,  alert,  experi- 

‘  .: _ eneed  for  copy  editing  on  PM  paper. 

o  A  L  E  S  M -A  N — For  new  Levittown,  .\Iso  do  rewrite.  Write  to  Dale  Belles, 


Pennsylvania  daily  newspaper.  Times 
•ywspapers.  Inc.,  8033  Frankford 
Ave.,  Philadelphia  36,  Pennsylvania. 

Classified  Deadline  for 
BuU-dog  (April  22)  and  regular 
26)  edition — Tuesday,  April 
21st.  St  2.  P.M. 


.V  s  s  i  s  t  i  n  g  Manager-Editor.  Post- 
Tribune.  Gary,  Indiana. 

ISE.SK  .ASSISTANT,  Man  or  woman, 
afternoon  paper  Chart  .Area  9.  Mid- 
»-est  or  Southwest  background  or  ex¬ 
perience  essential.  .Starting  pay  $6.5 
70.  Give  full  details  background,  ex¬ 
perience.  references,  earnings.  Box 
1600,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER — 'for  da.v.side  job  on  i 
round  the-clock  daily  in  Chart  -Area  ; 
rs.  (live  full  details;  experience.  | 
background  and  references.  Write  ' 
Box  1639.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REI’OR’TER  RKWTtITK  (2)  for  new  , 
I-a-vittown.  Pennsylvania  daily.  Times 
Newspispers.  Inc.,  803:t  Frankford  ] 
Philadelphia  36,  Pennsylvania.  ; 

KKI’ORTKR  with  2-4  years’  experi-  ; 
enie  weeklies  or  dailies;  some  de.sk  ' 
training  preferred;  must  be  ambitious,  ‘ 
fast,  aci  iirate;  draft-exemp4 ;  23-30 

age  bracket:  top  pay  sc-ales  and  giKal 
working  conditions;  permanent  job  for 
right  man.  Personnel  Director,  Rock¬ 
ford,  Illinois,  Morning  Star.  | 

SPORTS  EDmiR  REPORTER.  for 
five-day  per  week  tabloid  afternoon  ; 
paper.  Must  be  capable  of  handling  ' 
s'ports  entirely.  Some  experient-e  with  ' 
-Speed  Graphic  preferable,  but  not  ; 
necessary.  Good  future  for  young  . 
man.  Write  in  care  of  Editor  &  Pub-  [ 
lisher.  Box  1624,  giving  samples  of  ! 
copy,  references,  personal  data.  ' 

WAN’TED  Sports  and  general  news-  i 
i  man.  Should  have  two  or  three  years’  ! 
I  experience.  Start  immediately.  In-  ’ 
elude  all  references  and  qualifications  | 
I  in  applicatien  to  Robert  M.  Beer,  : 
,  President,  Asho  and  Times  Gazette,  i 
I  .Address  Huron,  Ohio.  | 

I  W.ANTElD  —  wire  editor  —  editorial  I 
i  writer  for  phUosophicwlly  lilieral  6500 
:  )hio  daily.  Prefer  non-metropolitan 
background  Dailv  Standard,  Udina. 

:  'bio. 


_ Photognipby _ _ 

PICTURE  STORIES  WANTED 
AU  subjecU.  50%  royalties.  Interna¬ 
tional  resales.  Oontset  P.I.P.,  305  E. 
75  St..  New  York  21,  N.  Y. _ 

PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER 
DEMONSTRATOR 

WELL  -  EST.AB  LI  SHED  firm  needs 
young  unattached  Press  Photographer, 
26  35  years,  with  some  truck  driving 
experience.  To  demonstrate  SCAN-.A- 
Gravers  and  press  photo  technique 
to  newspapers  throughout  the  country. 
Experience  in  electronic  circuits  plus 
mechanical  aptitude  desirable,  .pf'"'*"' 
•stration's  to  be  made  in  mobile  field 
unit  equipped  with  photographic  and 
engraving  facilities.  Send  resume  to 
G.  .Arnold, 

FAIRCHILD  CAMERA 
&  INSTRUMENT  CORP. 

P.O.  Box  32,  Flushing  52,  New  York 

• _ Mechanical 

OPERA’TOR  for  #14;  prefer  combina 
tion  man.  OongenisI  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Good  pay.  Permanent.  Give  in¬ 
formation.  Tidewater  News,  Frankliiu 

Virginia _ _ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  a  12.- 
000  daily  cirenJation  newspaper  in 
Midweatem  State.  Applicant  must  have 
proven  ability  in  msnageai«at  ana  In- 
bor  relations  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  mechanical  departments.  In  re¬ 
plying  give  fuU  particulara  as  to  age, 
qualifications  and  experience.  Box 
1448,  Editor  i  Publisher. _ 

MACH  1  -N I.S'T  ~t)  P  ERATOR .  t  nG-  rt  y  pc 
machines,  one  teletype  equipped.  3125 
for  40  hours.  Open  Shop  in  Ohio. 
AVrite  giving  all  qualifications  to  Box 

1643,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  _ 

.$100  FOR  40  HOURS,  Intertype  Ma 
.  liinist-Operator.  Weekly  newspai>er 
and  Job  Shop.  Paid  Vacations.  Open 
Shop,  also  have  opening  for  working 
foreman.  The  Sun,  North  Canton.  O. 

WRITERS*  SERVICES 
_ Literary  Agency 

WRITERS  1  —  One  publisher  stated: 

•  You  are  the  only  agency  that  has 
come  nil  with  ideas,  not  just  manii- 
'iripts."  Write  for  tei-ms — TDD.AYI 
Mead  Agency.  419-— 4th  Avenue,  New 
A'ork  16,  .New  York. _ 

NnHATIONS  WAV’TFIA 

_ Administrative _ 

BOOKKEEPER 

PRESENTLY  OontroUer  Dally  4,000 
circulation.  Doctor  advises  Midwest 
for  son.  Available  after  May  1.  Box 

1452,  Editor  h  Publisher. _ 

SEASONED  BUSINESS  BUILDER 
able  to  prodnee  profit-maker.  Young 
(37),  married,  college  graduate  with 
drive,  experience,  energy,  c  o  n  n  d 
operating  background  aa  General  Man¬ 
ager  and  Buaineaa  Manager,  directing 
and  inspiring  all  departments.  If 
yon're  looking  for  General  Manager, 
.Aaelatant  to  Pnblieher  or  Bnainete 
Manager,  get  r4cnm4,  or  can  Interview 
at  ANIPA  convention.  Box  1409,  Edl- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

ALERT  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Young,  well  versed  all  phases  opera¬ 
tion  and  personnel.  Dailies  7.000  to 
1.1)00,000  Proof  positive  success  I  In- 
t.rviews  ANPA  convention.  Write  or 
wire  Box  1612.  Editor  *  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Administrative 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

AVAIlABIiE  FOR  INTERVIEW  IN  | 

NEW  YORK  DURING  ANPA  WEEK  ' 

April  19  through  23Td 

EXPERIENCED  mechanical  executive, 
with  splendid  background  in  manage¬ 
ment  and  labor.  Now  employed;  re-, 
sponsible  for  subordinate  personnel 
of  350.  Replies  confidential.  Write,  | 
wire  or  Phone.  Box  1530,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  TO  OENEHAL  MGR. 
ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER 

Working  NEWiSPAPEKM  AN  —  30  — 
married.  B.1/ Business  Administration 
Graduate.  Wants  OH.VNGE  an<l 
I'H.VNt’E  to  ti.se  education  and  talents. 
Exjierienced  in  l•ireulation/l)romotion 
in  combined  small  daily  and  metropoli¬ 
tan.  Knowledge  personnel,  ollice  pro¬ 
cedure.  accounting,  editorial  and  public 
relations.  .Vnalytical/cost  conscious. 
Hard  and  productive  worker  capable  of 
inspiring  others  to  best  efforts.  Person¬ 
able  mixer  and  public  speaker,  .\vail- 
able  30-60  days. 

Box  1647,  Editor  &  Publisher 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  j 

THK  Business  Manajier  of  a  | 

successful  daily  newspajier  is  seeking  ! 
a  change  after  15  years  for  fully 
explainable  reasons. 

THIS  MAN  is  in  the  best  of  health, 
under  50,  and  has  been  in  newspaper 
work  all  his  life.  He  can  furnish 
the  best  of  referi*n<e>.  and  presently  is 
conunanding  wagi*«  between  $15,000 
and  $20,000  a  year.  However,  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  opi>ortunity  are 
of  first  imi)oit*ance. 

IP  YOr  wotild  like  to  employ  u 
thoroughly  competent,  completely  hon¬ 
est  man,  your  eontiflential  rei)ly  is 
requested. 

HK  WILL  not  make  a  change  unless 
you  investigate  him  completely  and 
without  full  study  of  your  newspaper. 

Address  Box  lt)2'I,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE 

CAN  CONTKGL  COSTS! 

Can  Build  Business  and  Profits! 

Converted  $300,000  annual  loser. 

Can  handle  top  job  or  act 
as  assistant  or  trouble 
shooter  for  busy  executive. 

Know  all  phase.s,  including  budget 
control  and  mechanical  operation. 

University  Grad,  llusitiess  Admin¬ 
istration  and  .Journalism.  Practical 
experience  as  General  Manager  and 
Publisher  for  Metro|>olitan  papers. 

•Available  for  .ANPA  Interview 
Box  1648,  Editor  &  Publisher 


BI  SINES.S  or  GENEKAL  .MANAGER 

Kor  daly,  city  50,000  population  or 
larger,  or  for  group.  Resaltful  record 
two  decades  weekly  and  daily  fields: 
rounded  advertising,  circulation,  edi¬ 
torial,  promotion,  production,  cost¬ 
accounting,  public  relations  experience. 

Have  managed  small  and  big  staffs 
succe.ssfully,  operated  own  papers.  By¬ 
product  radio  background,  too.  .Age. 
40.  Married,  family. 

Detailed  resume  on  request.  Publishing 
fulltime  but  available  for  interview 
.vour  convenience,  or  New  York  during 
.ANPA  convention.  Box  1660,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ .Administrative _ 

ASSOCIATE  PUBLISHER 
or  GENERAL  MANAGER  ^ 

for  Daily  Up  to  75,000  Circulation,  or  i 

ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER  : 

Major  Metropolitan  Operation  | 

Balanced  experience  in  advertising,  ; 
editorial,  circulation,  business  office, 
production,  labor  and  public  relations. 

Small  and  large  daily  and  weekly 
fields,  staff  beginner  to  management- 
ownership  during  20  years  in  four 
I  cities  since  university  graduation.  ^ 

Productive  professional  history  in¬ 
cludes  sales  records,  promotional  win- 1 
ners,  news  beats,  personnel  direction,  : 
solving  mechanical  department  head- 1 
aches,  organixing  new  publications,  i 
piloting  established  ones,  cost  control, 
profit-making.  I 

Active  in  trade  and  community.  Ex¬ 
perienced  speaker,  platform  and  radio, 
as  well  as  behind-scenes  teamworker. 

Now  publisher,  weekly  group,  one  of 
America’s  pilot  markets. 

Age,  40.  Married,  family. 

I 

Can  interview  your  appointment,  or  j 
meet  at  ANPA  convention.  | 

Box  1548,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 


LET'S  TALK  WEEKLIES!  Experi¬ 
enced  rewrite-desk  man  seeks  to  lo¬ 
cate  with  California  weekly.  Four 
years  on  editorial  side  of  small  dailies, 
all  phases.  Now  ready  to  launch  life 
career  in  weekly  field.  AVotild  like  to 
handle  your  editorial  end  on  full-time 
basis,  learn  advertising  side  as  I  go 
along.  Eventually  hope  to  combine 
both  on  overall  management  basis. 
College  grad,  219,  vet.  settled,  eom- 
munity-minded.  Now  employed,  can 
be  available  July  1  or  on  reasonable 
notice.  Box  1614,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Co-Publisher  or  Manager 
Who  Will  Invest 

if  ownersbiii  wishes,  in  daily  10,000 
to  25.000  circulation  field.  Comiirehen- 
sive  experience,  record  of  building 
editorial  influence,  circulation,  adver- 
li.sing  linage,  jirofits,  in  Ixitli  monopoly 
and  competitive  markets.  Can  meet 
your  appointment,  April  21-27,  or  first 
week  Slay.  New  York.  New  .Tersey, 
Connecticut.  Slaryland.  Virginia.  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Ohio.  Texas,  California.  Box 
1661.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Artists — Cartoonists 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
Experienced.  Creative.  Full  refer- 
ences.  Box  1524,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
CARTOONIST  (Editorial)  10  years' 
experience  finest  quality  work.  Na¬ 
tional  awards,  top  newspaper  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1505,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
TWELVE  YEARS’  exiterience  in  all 
phases  of  Circulation  Promotion,  Little 
Merchant  Plan,  city  and  country,  also 
ABC  procedures.  Prefer  inter-state  or 
New  York.  Top  references.  Married, 
Family  Mian.  Box  1534,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  coming 
out  of  completely  reorganising  depart¬ 
ment  of  32,000  and  in  a  city  of  over 
100,000.  Understands  all  prooednre. 
Age  47.  Desire  evening  seat.  Minimum 
$80.00.  Prefer  West.  But  will  go  any¬ 
where.  Box  1437,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER  now  em¬ 
ployed,  over  20  years’  experience  in  5 
to  30  thousand  class  Daily  &  Sunday. 
Best  of  references,  middle  aged,  A.B.O. 
Little  Merchant.  'Will  accept  position 
as  assistant.  Box  1449,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _  _ _ 

TOP  FLIGHT  Circulation  Man — ^20 
years’  experience  all  phases,  .\vail- 
able  May  15th.  Biix  1466,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SITl  ATIONS  W  ANTED 
Circulation 


NOTE! 

It's  not  the  same 
old  story — because  .  .  . 

I  really  shouldn’t  be  lookingl 

I’m  employed  and  earning  over  $12,- 
500  but  NOT  H.4PPYI  YOU’LL 
AGREE  with  my  reasons  when  dis-  | 
cussed.  I 

I’m  not  a  novice — am  SEASONED, 
EXPERIENCED,  CONSIDERED  NEAR 
•’TOPS”  IN  THE  PROFESSION! 

I  know  newspaper  operation  well  ! 
enough  to  assist  management  many 
ways  or  I  have  sense  enough  to  stick  : 
to  my  specialty — the  PRODUCTION 
OF  CIRCULATION  and  REVENUE. 

And.  I’LL  NOT  COST  YOU  A  CENT 
REALLY.  .  .  .  Since  I  have  always 
developed  revenue  and/or  a  savings 
(many  times  over)  to  offset  my  com¬ 
pensation,  regardless  of  amount  or 
basis.  So,  contact  me  when  expedient. 

Can  interview  east  of  Mississippi. 
60-90  day  availability.  Your  con¬ 
fidence  will  NOT  be  misplaced.  Box 
1537,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  JULY  Ist 

SKASONED  ClRCULATlOiN 
EXECUTIV'E  Looking  for  n 
battle  in  highly  competitive 
field.  .Vge  44,  ' ‘know-how” 
of  54,  drive  of  34.  Plenly 
experience.  dealers,  mail, 
street  sales  but  a  home  deliv¬ 
ery  specialist  and  one  of  the 
best  records  in  the  country 
to  prove  it.  Working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  other  departments 
and  labor  negotiations.  Have 
been  in  50  to  200,000  field. 
Seek  that  or  larger  anywhere 
for  second  change  in  20 
years.  Requestss  for  details 
iield  in  strictest  confidence. 

Box  1619,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Classified  Adverttsiiig 

PHONE  BOOM  SUPERVISOR  ' 
WILL  re-build  your  phone-room  into  1 
a  profit-maker.  Can  interview  _  at 
ANFA  convention.  Box  1541,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ _ 

AGGRESSIVE  YOUNG  CLASSIFIED 
MANAGER,  now  employed,  seeking 
position  on  larger  paper.  Southeast, 
or  Midwest,  25,000  class  or  larger. 
300%  increase  lineage  on  present 
job.  Proven  promotional  ideas.  Mar¬ 
ried — College — Car.  Excellent  recom¬ 
mendations.  Make  offer.  Box  1608, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _  _ _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN- 
.\GER,  fully  experienced,  capable  han¬ 
dling  any  size  department,  past  rec¬ 
ord  tops,  real  leader  and  sound  build¬ 
er.  best  references.  .Available  at  once. 
Box  1636,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Dfaplay  AdYcrtistiig _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  30,  suc¬ 
cessful  background  in  both  local  and 
national  fields  small  daily  desires  po¬ 
sition  in  larger  field.  Capable  of  han¬ 
dling  staff  of  several  men.  Promotion¬ 
al  minded  with  good  knowledge  of 
both  local  and  national  fields.  College 
grad,  married  and  fine  habits.  Box 
li&Sfi,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 


TOP  Staff  man  2nd  paper  highly  com¬ 
petitive  250,000  city  seeks  better 
climate;  Northwest,  West,  Southwest 
preferred,  any  sise  paper  considered; 
wide  background,  versatile,  exeentive 
experience  email  papers,  age  54,  excel¬ 
lent  health,  producing  million  lines 
a  year.  Reasonable  salary.  Writs  for 
resume  or  interview.  Box  1816,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. _ 

AD  MANAGER.  Producer,  managing, 
selling,  all  types  accounts,  tough  com¬ 
petitive  fields,  medium-small  dailies, 
weeklies.  .Alert,  loyal,  family  man, 
under  40.  employed.  Box  1601,  Editor 
A  Publislier. 


SlTl  ATIONS  WANTED 
_ Display  Advertisins _ 

IF  YGU  W.AN'T  a  space-filler  and  a 
time-killer,  don't  answer.  This  ad 
man,  44,  sincere,  bard  working,  has 
know-how  instead  of  'any-bow.'' 
Originalit.v  and  iiruniutiuiial  ideas 
plus  ability  lo  create  siiiiiilieity  of 
la.vout  with  believable  cojiy — all  types, 
including  men's  and  women’s  fashion 
of  high  quality.  QU.ALITY — not  quan¬ 
tity.  Prefer  warm  climate,  but  will 
consider  any  latitude  if  you  offer 
creative  altitude,  congenial  staff,  good 
working  conditions  and  livable  wage 
with  opiHjrtnnity  for  advancement.  If 
you  want  KNACK  instead  of  hack — 
write  Box  1610,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

YOUXG  M.W  BEEKS  BREAK 

IX  ADVKRTI.SIXG  HUSIXES.S 
TWO  Years  merchandising  experience. 
College  grjiduate.  young  (27),  single. 
Draft-exempt.  Will  relocate.  Box 
1604,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Kditorial _ 

DESK  MAN,  capable,  sober.  News 
desk,  editorial  writer,  makeup.  Broad 
American  experience,  also  Far  East 
and  Europe.  Now  in  East.  Box  1315, 
Editor  Sc  Publiaher. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  on  government 
organ  wants  change  of  atmosphere. 
Fast,  stylish  writing  (Clean,  factual 
newswriting,  too)  in  any  lingo,  any 
field.  Ride  copy  hard  —  my  own  and 
others.  Have  published  longer  stuff  in 
national  magazines  inclnding  Post.  Not 
married,  24,  getting  $4,200  yearly. 
Box  1404,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

AVAILABLE  IN  NEW  YORK:  Experi¬ 
enced  (35)  rewrite,  or  desk  man,  10 
years  news  experience  in  Washington 
and  Chicago,  seeks  job  on  nightside 
of  metropolitan  New  'York  paper.  Box 
1446.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


EDITOR  4%  years  dailies  seeks  public¬ 
ity,  editorial  job  in  New  York  City 
area.  Award  winning  writer.  Box 
1433,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 


EAGER  TO  START — 92,  draft  exempt, 
single,  hietory  major,  writing  ability, 
go  anywhere.  Box  1424,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


I  AM  the  whole  reporting,  writing 
staff  of  a  small  Michigan  weekly. 
Want  to  go  back  West.  33,  M.A  degree. 
Experience  incindes  12  years  creative 
free-lancing;  2  years  columnist  Den¬ 
ver  Post;  feature-writing,  reporting, 
other  papers.  Box  1430,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. _ _ 

ONE-MAN  STAFF  of  solvent  weekly, 
employed,  wants  opportunity.  Can  visit 
New  York.  Box  1440,  Editor  &  Pnh- 
lisher. _ 


REPORTER,  college  grad,  all  beats, 
feature,  desk,  2  years,  medium,  small 
Eastern  dailies.  Chart  Area  £2.  Box 
1434,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ _ 

REPORTER — vet,  car,  6  years  on  heat 
want  New  York  Clity  and  area,  Canada 
or  Florida.  Box  1462,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 


SPORTS  BEGINNER 
VERBAL  skill,  unique  sports  back¬ 
ground,  liberal  arts  college,  22,  4-F, 
single,  any  area.  Box  1425,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. _ 


UNDERPAID  REPORTER-P  e  a  t  u  r  e 
Writer-Editor  wants  dull  uninteresting 
job  with  money.  Columbia  Grad.  Box 
'  1441,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


COMPANY  MAGAZINE  EDITOR— 
now  employed  seeks  better  future.  Ten 
years  training  in  news,  publicity,  fea¬ 
ture  writing,  layout  and  photography. 
Married,  Vet — prefer  Obart  Areas  11 
or  12.  Box  1511,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

DE5SK  MAN,  reporter,  fully  experi¬ 
enced.  wants  rewrite,  copyreading, 
editor’s  spot  with  metropolitan  daily. 
Box  1529,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

EAGER  LEARNER,  27,  veteran,  car, 
journsliam  degree,  prefer  to  start  on 
I  weekly.  Peter  Price,  8-1  Sunset  Ter- 
j  race.  Troy.  New  York. _ 


15  YEARS  of  thorough  background 
in  news  reporting,  analyzing,  editing, 
newspaper  and  radio  feature  writing 
offered  by  Enropean-born  journalist. 
Overseas  and  American  experience. 
University  diploma,  languages.  Box 
1512,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial 


DiESKMAN — now  sports  editor,  small 
daily,  seeks  change,  sports  or  wire. 
South  or  Kast.  10  years  all  pliases. 
Draft-Proof  vet,  BS,  married,  car. 

Box  1545,  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

OENEBAL  BEPORTEE,  sports  writer, 
experienced,  can  organize,  not  afraid 
to  work,  single,  sober,  reliable,  good 
references,  wants  Job  on  good  daily 
in  Chart  Area  6  or  7.  Box  1-509,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

HERE'S  A  GOOD  BUY  in  woman’s 
page  editor  or  feature  writer — 8  years 
general  experience  in  Southwest;  10 
years,  woman’s  page  features,  syndi¬ 
cate.  Knows  merclundising;  has  best 
news  contacts — fashion,  home  furnish¬ 
ings,  equipment  etc.  Wants  to  return 
Southwest  for  climate,  not  health. 
Available  for  interview  ANPA  con¬ 
vention.  Box  1543,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
HlOHXiY  QUALIFIED  editor-writer 
wishes  position  with  technical  or  busi¬ 
ness  publication.  Specialties:  econom¬ 
ics,  engineering,  medicine,  science; 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages.  Box 

1513,  Editor-  &  Publisher. _ 

NEW  YORK  CITY  Free  Lance  Ee- 
porter  for  out-of-town  newspapers. 
Research,  reporting,  rewrite  and  in¬ 
terviews.  Box  1508,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

SEWS  AND  FEATUEE  EXEOUTIVE 
wants  responsible  editing,  writing  po¬ 
sition.  13  years’  experience  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  national  news  weekly; 
news  editor  metropolitan  papers;  Fea- 
lure  writer  for  top  consumer  maga- 
lines.  Box  1515,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
.NEWISPAPERMAN  with  7  years’  ex¬ 
perience  seeks  Job  as  weekly  news¬ 
paper  editor  or  trade  magazine  writer 
within  30  miles  of  Chicago.  Reported 
for  2  weeklies,  wire  service,  was  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  national  employe  pa¬ 
per,  now  editor  of  weekly.  Bill  Ellis, 

8100  Nilee,  Skokie,  Illinois. _ 

REPORTER-PEA  TUBE  WRITER, 
Some  photography,  2  ye*ra’  experi¬ 
ence.  Wants  constructive  work  with 
liberal  paper.  Missouri  Grad.,  27, 
Vet.  Box  1542,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
SPORTS-GENERAL  REPORTER  on 
35,000  daily  wants  sports  Job  exclu¬ 
sively.  23,  draft-exempt,  15  months’ 
experience.  Sports  savvy  aplenty.  No 
degree,  will  prove  ability.  Nbw  em- 
ployed.  Box  1521,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTWRITER-EDITOR  Five  years’ 
experience  papers  50,000  or  under. 
Sow  sports  editor  Weetern  paper  same 
class  with  Sunday.  Married,  30,  on 
own  since  14,  college,  family,  ready 
to  sedtle.  Seeks  writing  Job  bigger 
paper  or  sane  editing  poet.  Solid 
background  coverage,  makeup.  Defi¬ 
nitely  no  phony.  Box  1501,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial 


.\1R  FORCE  recallee.  Squeezed  Mi>-  | 
souri  University  Journalism  degree  1 
and  3  years  reporting  (.50,000-reader  ' 
daily)  between  World  War  II  and  ; 
Korea.  Know  general  assignment,  fea  j 
tures.  Desire  same,  or  magazine  job. 
•Vge  30,  married,  one  child.  Will  be 
civilian  and  available  June  5,  ’.53.  I 
(tuaranteed  rust-free  tw-o  weeks  after 
employment.  Write  -Maj.  Win.  1’. 
j  .\l  iti-hell.  J -.\  Battle  Park,  Coliinihus,  ^ 
<i(*orgia.  ! 

I  CITY  EDITOR  now  directing  staff  of  ! 
14  desires  change.  18  years'  experi¬ 
ence  metropolitan  dailies.  b'eatni-es.  - 
rewrite,  editing.  Creative,  alt  around 
newsman,  married.  College.  Box  1003.  , 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CO.MPETEXT  editor,  report(-r  photog- 
I  rapher,  with  record  for  forthright 
I  joui-nalism ;  1948  college  grad;  SDX. 
PBK;  2*:.  years  weekly.  2'.-  daily. 
Now  editing  small  daily.  .Married,  one 
child,  car,  camera.  Prefer  Ohart  - 
•Areas  10,  11,  12.  Box  1646,  Editor  & 

Publisher _  , 

CRITIC — .Music  and/or  theater.  Ma-  \ 
ture;  candid;  literate;  not  stuffy. 

'  Long  experience.  Box  1606,  Editor  A-  i 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCE  in  writing,  editing. 

’  picture  magazine  layout,  makeup 
'  gained  over  15-yeor  period  in  daily 
newspaper  field  assures  you  oompe 
tent,  fully-trained  key  man  for  your 
staff.  Salary  now  in  excess  of  $125. 
Will  go  anywhere  for  interview. 
Change  sought  to  enham-e  salary,  po 
sition.  Box  1633,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED,  able  newsman,  news  ^ 
editor,  re|K)rter-photographer  on  Vir¬ 
ginia  newspapers  in  i-ities  of  8,000  to 
100,000  over  four  years,  seeks  job 
I  anywhere  where  talent  required.  28. 

\  .A.B.,  married.  Will  send  clippings  of 
j  by-lined  work,  references.  Box  1607.  | 

!  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _  _ 

'  FE.ATURE  WRITER,  niarri7d  vet, 

I  wants  to  produce  lively,  readable  copy 
I  for  magazine  or  paper  in  Chart  -Area 
i  2.  Will  take  reporter,  editorial  assiat- 
!  ant  slot  on  right  publication.  Oppor- 
!  tunity  more  important  than  salary. 

2'i  years’  Washington  experience, 
j  Box  163.5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
jJANUARY  GRADUATE,  '23,  BA  Eng 
I  lish.  New  York  college.  Want  start 
'  reporting.  Will  locate  anywhere.  Box 
I  1640,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


•TOURNALIS.M  GRADUATE,  earned  i 
!  B.A  between  periods  of  active  military  i 
!  service,  no  more  service  obligations.  | 
'  26.  single,  w  illing  and  able  to  travel  i 
'  anywhere  to  gain  reporting  experience 
'  on  small  town  weekly  or  daily  news-  ' 
jiaper.  Box  1618.  Editor  &  Publisher.  - 


1  WRITER — iDaily,  house  organ  experi¬ 
ence,  wants  reporting,  rewrite  or — ! 

Box  1514,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  VET,  31,  desires  change  in 
job.  Have  8  years’  experience  as  staff 
correspondent,  active  in  organiza¬ 
tions;  1  year  teletype  experience.  Pre- 
,  fer  reporting  on  weekly  or  daily  news- 
I  paper.  Box  1516,  Editor  &  Pnblisher. 

f'-OLLEGE  ENGLISH  IN.sTRUCTOB, 
31.  capable  writer,  fai-t  and  fiction. 

;  broad  background  in  literature.  So- 
:  cwlngy,  Politi(-al  Science,  some  tech¬ 
nical  radio,  reporting,  seeks  stimulat¬ 
ing  job  editing,  researching,  writing. 
Prefer  magazine  or  book  publisher. 
:  Salary  secondary.  Can  relocate  in 
I  -lane.  Marrit-d.  vet.  far.  Box  16.54. 

!  Kiiitor  &-  Publisher.  _ 


P  AVATI.ABLE  FOR  ANPA 
I  INTERVIEW 

I 

J  editor,  with  one  of  nation’s  top  pa- 
I  Pers  17  years,  invites  inquiry.  Used  to 
f  top  standards,  fast  decisions,  responsi- 
j  onity.  heavy  copy  How-,  tight  space, 
t  •‘.‘'■octing  new-s  staff.  Have  handled 
!  city  desk  (7  years),  cable  and  tele- 
graph,  rewrite,  some  editorials.  Fast, 
clear  writer.  Early  Midwest  small 
I  f  experience.  In  e-arly  AOs.  prime 
nealth,  veteran,  honor  Golnmhia  grad- 


LABOR  NEWS  WRITER,  30,  mar 
ried,  one  child,  currently  employed  in  ' 
responsible  government  labor  relations  | 
work  seeks  to  do  labor  new.s  reporting  | 
and  column  on  metrojiolitun  daily  any-  I 
where.  Diversified  background.  3  | 
years'  experience  in  investigation,  j 
analysis,  legal  interpretation  and  re¬ 
porting  of  industrial  and  labor  devel¬ 
opments  and  labor  disputes.  AB.  LLB. 
Writes  in  clear,  factual,  language  on 
complex  events  in  this  imjiortant  field. 
Box  1631,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEED  BETTER  CDVER.VGE!  lliisi- 
n(‘ss  news,  features,  nation’s  economy! 
Editor,  large  New  Y'ork  Daily  w-ill 
free  lance.  Ample  time.  Top  cont.acts. 
Ilox  1632.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
PROVEN  SPORTS  EDITOR  '.AVAIL 
.ABLE — Am  not  presenting  myself  as 
the  perfect  answer,  there  are  none. 
1  do  have  sound  background.  Reli- 
ble,  do  not  drink.  Highest  recom¬ 
mendations  and  good  readable  sports 
section  with  column,  features  and  col¬ 
or  stories.  Box  1628,  Editor  &  Pub 

lisher. _  _ 

REPORTER,  32,  bald,  slightly  over¬ 
weight.  but  otherwise  handsome.  8 
years  broad  experience  including  gov¬ 
ernment,  courts,  roto  features,  labor; 
last  a'/i  on  New  Jersey  metropolitan 
daily;  no  degree,  wants  change  to 
small  daily  in  Chart  Areas  3.  9,  or 
10.  Can  interview  New  York.  Box 
16.50,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 


I  REl’ORTER.  age  34.  Eight  years  on 
Box  1613,  Editor  &  Publisher  '  Metropolitan  daily,  now  employed  in 
Dklahoma.  Write  Box  1626,  Editor  A- 
Pii  blisher. 

ITOR  i  PUBLISHER  for  April  18,  1953 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Lditorial _ 

LOOKING  FOR  EXECUTIVE; — Long 
experience  in  training  men  and  con¬ 
trolling  staff.  Can  bring  results  as 
managing  or  executive  editor.  Experi¬ 
enced  as  all-around  deskman,  editorial 
w-riter,  page  makeups,  sports  supervi¬ 
sion,  woman’s,  theater.  Guarantee  re¬ 
sults  in  year.  Very  top  references.  Go 
anywhere  at  any  time.  Will  interview. 
Box  1634,  Editor  A  I’nblisher. 
REPORTER,  rewrite,  features.  6 
years’  exiR-rience.  Can  handle  any 
heat  daily,  weekly  or  trade  jjaper. 
Age  28.  single.  B..A.  Degree.  Box 
1649.  Editor  A  Pn blisher. 

SOCIETY  EDITOR:  availuhle  after 
May  10;  4  years’  experience  social- 
feature  editor;  past  2  years  with 
Press  Service;  reporting,  columnist 
background.  University  degree.  .Age 
28.  AVrite  Box  1630,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER 

K.NERGETIC.  talented,  clean-cut, 
young  sports  editor  wants  shot  at  spot 
on  larger  sheet.  Will  make  you  toji- 
notch  man.  Phi  Beta  Kappa  who  loves 
sports.  Bi-st  references.  Four  years' 
exiierieiice  all  phases.  Box  1602,  Edi- 
tor  A-  Publisher. 


WIRE  .SERA'ICE  reporter,  27,  .\.B., 
M.S.  Three  years'  exiH-rieuce,  wants 
job  in  New-  "York,  New  Engl-and.  Box 
1 62u.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

WOM.AN  magazine  editor  —10  years’ 
ex[ierience  heavy  reseun-h,  some  writ 
iiig.  Seeks  job  w-omen's  service  or 
fiisliion  magazine,  trade  paper,  news 
magazine,  news  syndii-iitt-,  research 
bureau.  Box  1621,  Editor  .A-  I’lib- 
lisher. 


WRITER,  EXPERIENCED.  feature 
article's,  also  editing  and  )irodnctiou. 
open  for  Washington  assignment.  Box 
1629.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
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Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  young,  single,  and 
willing.  Three  years  daily  news  and 
Fairchild  experience.  Have  own  equip¬ 
ment.  Will  travel  anywhere  in  U.  S. 
Box  1416,  Editor  St  Pnblisher. 


PHOrOGRAPHEK— Wants  to  move 
to  dry  eliiiiate.  .Steady  jirodiK-i-r,  age- 
38.  1.5  years  in  jiortrait  and  coniiiier 
eial  w-ork,  2!-^  in  straight  news  work. 
Have  car  and  cameras.  Box  16.52, 
Editor  &  Publislier. 

i’HOTOGRAPHEK,  young,  single,  ex 
1  perienee  with  New  York  daily.  Seek 
position  in  Chart  .Area  ;2.  Has  all 
I  equipment  and  eye  for  news.  Refer- 
eiK-es  and  eli|i|iiiigs  on  request.  Box 
I  1622,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Promotfon — Public  Relattoiw 

COMPANY  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  JOB 
WANTED  by  Magazine  Editor.  Expe¬ 
rience  here  and  abroad.  Woman,  27. 
MS  Journalism  (Northwestern),  Box 
1455,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

I  FREE  LANCE  Publicity  Woman  .  .  . 

.  formerly  Steve  Hannagan  Associate;  18 
j  years  top  flight  contact  with  national 
I  magazines,  newspapers,  syndicates,  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  stations;  exoelliz  in 
I  giving  merchandise  national  recogni- 
!  tion;  has  worked  with  leading  adver- 
I  tising  agencies  and  most  reputable 
manufacturers  of  consumer  products; 
I  has  also  written  and  edited  house  or- 
I  gan  and  written  daily  radio  scripts 
I  for  woman's  program.  Will  handle 
short  or  long  term  projects.  Box  1523. 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

OPPORTUNITY  PROMOTING  TOUR 
ISM  TR.AVEL  sought  by  juibliei-st  ex- 
periem-ed  in  executing  n.-itinnal  firo- 
,  grams  through  all  media.  Fluid  w-riter. 
I  sjiarks  plenty  of  practical  ideas  to 
-  bring  maximum  traffic  to  any  area  or 
country.  Box  1642.  Eilitor  »A-  Piih- 
;  lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Promotion — Public  Relations 


WRITER,  pnblie  relations  young 
man  aeelu  poeition  working  words. 
Fonr  years  newt,  public  relationi 
background.  Honest,  dependable. 
Ezeellent  references.  Will  travel. 
Single,  veteran,  own  car.  Graphic. 
Would  welcome  challenge  in  cre¬ 
ating  fresh,  usable  ideas,  copy. 

Box  1217,  Editor  A  Publisher 


PUBLICITY  MAN,  single,  preeently 
directing  promotional  campaign  for 
two  million  fund,  available  for  new 
Job  anytime.  Carl  Liddle,  P.O.  Box 
1023,  Tallahassee.  Florida. 


Mechanical 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  in 
non-metro  daily.  Non-union.  Know, 
operate  all  equipment,  including  press¬ 
es.  Good  T^ographer.  Don’t  drink 
or  smoke.  Details  on  request.  Box 

1303,  Editor  St  Pnblisher. _ 

I  COMPOSING  BOOM  SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENT  or  Production  Manager.  30  years’ 
experience  in  all  mechanical  depsrt- 
!  ments.  Good  personnel  man.  Presently 
I  employed  but  desire  opportunity  with 
ability  unrestricted.  I  nterview  invited. 

I  Box  1442,  Editor  St  Publisher, _ 

I  (X)MlPOSING  BOOM  FOREMAN,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent.  Thorough,  all 
;  round  experience  including  own  plant. 
Seek  permanent  position  on  daily  oar 
publishing  house  anywhere.  Best  refer- 
j  rnees.  Box  1504,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

*  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

I  AVAILABLE  FOR  INTERVIEW  IN 
I  NEW  YORK  DURING  ANPA  'WEEK 

I 

i  APRIL  19  through  23rd 

j  EXPERIENCED  Mechanical  Executive. 

with  splendid  background  in  msnage- 
;  ment  and  labor.  Now  employed;  re¬ 
sponsible  for  subordinate  perscmnel  of 
:  350.  Repliee  confidential.  Write,  wire 
I  or  phone.  Box  1530.  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COMPOSING  KOO.M  IXIRKMAN 
OR  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
OFFERS 

90  DAY  TRIAL  PERIOD 
j  ro  AN  AGGRE.SSI\'E  iiiibli.shpr 
who  wants  modern  know-how-  and 

•  methods  that  assure  smooth  opera- 

I  tion  w-ith  money-saving  results.  Job 
I  must  offer  challenge.  Cnion  or  ojien 
I  shop.  For  experience  and  resulta  that 
I  count,  write  I3ox  1641.  Editor  &  Puh- 
’  lisher^ _ _ 

,  DCPLEX  TCBULAR'TRES.SMAX.  25 
years  Printing  Exjierieni-e.  .Available 
iiow.  Dismantle.  Erect.  M.  J.  Patter- 

-oii.  12  Gorham.  Canandaigua. _ N^ _ Y. 

;  L i'n OT Y  PE  0 1’ E K .AT O iT:  1 '  2  Gal- 

i  leys  an  hour.  Clean.  Some  .\d  w-ork. 

loo  mile  radius  of  New  York  City 
I  jireforred.  AVrite  Box  16*27.  Editor  & 

,  Publisher,  or  can  he  reached  w-eek  of 
'  .April  23Td  at  (New  York)  TI  2  4094. 


USE  YOUR 
Editor  St  Pnblisher 
CHART  AREA 
in  your  classified  ad  copy: 

;l.— Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island. 

;2. — New  York,  Connecticut. 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Maryland,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  Delaware. 

:3.  W.  Virginia,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina. 

;4. — Georgia.  South  Carolina, 
Florida. 

56. — Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky. 

;6. — Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois. 

:7.-  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota. 

58.  — Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 

IDtnsas. 

59.  — Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Ok¬ 

lahoma,  Texas. 

'10. — Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Utah. 

511.  — Montana,  Wyoming,  Ida¬ 

ho,  Wasbin^n,  Oregon. 

512.  California,  Nevada. 
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President's  Tribute 

continued  from  page  9 

The  hook  “can  and  should  be¬ 
come  the  most  helpful  tool  and 
most  potent  weapon  of  individual 
citizens,  whether  editors  or  not, 
in  their  never-ending  battles  for 
access  to  what  the  people's  officers 
are  doing  or  not  doing  about  the 
people’s  business,”  Mr.  Bryan  said. 

Edward  Lindsay,  Decatur  Her¬ 
ald  and  Review,  ASNE  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  American  Council  for 
Education  in  Journalism,  reported 
on  the  controversy  over  accredit¬ 
ing  journalism  schools. 

“This  society  may  be  divided 
on  whether  or  not  a  liberal  arts 
education  is  the  right  background 
for  journalism  work,”  he  said. 
“But  we  should  not  be  divided  on 
the  fact  that  it  is  dishonest  for 
schools  and  colleges  to  offer  cours¬ 
es  in  journalism  through  their  cat¬ 
alogues  that  have  no  value  in  the 
opinion  of  both  industry  and  jour¬ 
nalism  education  leaders.” 

President  Bryan  revealed  that 
the  ASNE  Board  prior  to  the  con¬ 
vention  had  reaffirmed  its  support 
of  ACEJ. 

Lester  Markel  of  the  New  York 
Times  reported  on  the  progress  of 
the  International  Press  Institute  in 
its  two  years  of  existence.  Mem¬ 
bership  totals  639  in  34  countries, 
including  147  in  the  United  States, 
he  said. 

“Eighty  percent  of  some  200 
American  editors  who  replied  to 
an  IPI  survey  believe  that  inter¬ 
pretation  is  essential  in  order  to 
make  the  news  understandable  to 
readers.”  Mr.  Markel  reported. 
This  job  is  up  to  the  agencies 
which  supply  75  percent  of  the 
foreign  news  but  up  to  this  time 
‘there  has  not  been  sufficient  de¬ 
mand  from  editors  for  this  vital 
concept  of  reporting.”  he  said. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

April  23-25 — American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies,  annual  meeting.  The 
Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  West  Va. 

April  24  —  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  hoard  of  directors 
meeting,  Biltmore  Hotel,  New 
York. 

April  24 — Press  Day,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tulsa  journalism  de¬ 
partment. 

April  25-27 — Louisiana  Press 
Association,  annual  convention. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

April  26-28 — Ohio  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Association. 
Spring  convention,  Mansfield- 
Leland  Hotel,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

April  26-30 — National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Jung,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La. 

April  26-May  2 — Journalism 
Week,  44th  program.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 
Mo. 


Management  i 
Takes  a  Back 
Seat  in  APME  ^ 

Washington — Board  members  i 
of  the  Associated  Press  Managing  c 
Editors  Association  have  been  ad-  t 
vised  of  major  changes  in  the  for¬ 
mat  of  the  organization’s  annual  1 
convention  involving  elimination  of  t 
formal  talks  by  AP  management  t 
representatives.  c 

Correspondence  between  Frank  1 
J.  Starzel,  general  manager  of  the  t 
AP,  and  Norman  E.  Isaacs,  presi-  i 
dent  of  APME,  disclosed  the  new  i 
developments  in  planning.  < 

At  the  Washington  meetings  of  1 
APME  study  committees,  Mr.  ' 
Isaacs  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Star-  ' 
zel  which  recorded  the  main  points  ‘ 
of  their  agreement  on  procedure.  ' 
Mr.  Starzel  listed  them  as  fol¬ 
lows.  with  comment: 

“1.  Elimination  of  the  so-called  J 
‘management  counterpart’  of  the 
several  committee  chairmen  when  s 
reports  are  presented.  1  have  long  < 
felt  that  this  was  strictly  padding.  ^ 
and  not  particularly  productive.  I 
“2.  No  management  representa¬ 
tive  to  be  scheduled  for  any  for¬ 
mal  address. 

Convention  in  November  * 
“3.  Except  for  one  session,  man¬ 
agement  representatives  will  not  ^ 
participate  in  floor  discussions  ex¬ 
cept  in  response  to  questions  or  , 
requests.  I  trust  that  the  session 
chairmen  will  take  this  into  ac¬ 
count  and  not  allow  obvious  mis¬ 
conceptions  or  misinformation  to 
stand  uncorrected. 

“4.  One  session  or  a  portion 
thereof  will  be  devoted  to  sum¬ 
marizing  the  previous  discussion. 
Management  would  participate  in 
this  discussion  to  the  extent  we 
deemed  it  necessary  and  profitable, 
but  I  would  hope  that  the  major 
part  of  it  would  be  carried  by  the 
APME  president,  committee  chair¬ 
men  and  others.” 

The  1953  convention  will  take 
place  Nov.  3-7  in  Chicago. 

The  continuing  study  program, 
which  is  headed  by  Vincent  S. 
Jones,  disclosed  these  other  im¬ 
portant  steps. 

The  freedom  of  information 
committee,  William  P.  Steven, 
chairman,  announced  APME  had 
organized  46  state  committees. 
North  Dakota  and  Montana  have 
none. 

The  newsfeatures  committee. 
Edward  T.  Stone,  chairman,  re¬ 
vealed  sweeping  changes  in  the 
AP  features  output  is  being  di¬ 
rected  by  Wes  Gallagher. 

The  general  news  and  writing 
committee,  headed  by  Coleman 
Harwell,  announced  a  campaign 
to  curb  the  use  of  “sportese.” 

Claude  T.  Ramsey  reported  for 
the  state  circuits  committee.  In 
conjunction  with  this,  William  T. 
Foote  reported  that  the  new  stand¬ 
ard  AP  stylebook  should  be  com¬ 
pleted  soon. 


Roberts  Case 

continued  from  page  13 

will  get  an  even  worse  one  if  the 
public  decides  that  political  bias 
is  preventing  full  and  adequate 
coverage  of  the  Republicans  in  ac¬ 
tion.” 

A  couple  of  days  later  the  New 
York  Times  sent  William  H.  Law¬ 
rence  of  its  Washington  bureau 
to  Topeka  and  on  Thursday,  the 
day  before  the  hearing  ended,  the 
Times  ran  more  than  two  columns 
to  bring  its  readers  up  to  date. 
Time  magazine  followed  by  send¬ 
ing  Sam  Welles  from  its  Chicago 
office  and  ran  a  comprehensive 
piece  the  following  week.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  New  York  Post  had 
been  printing  detailed  stories  by 
a  special  correspondent  all  that 
week. 

Reporter's  Duty 

Toward  the  end  of  the  hearing 
Mr.  McCoy  was  summoned  as  a 
witness  to  tell  how  he  got  his 
story.  He  answered  all  questions 
except  as  to  the  source  of  his  tip, 
and  the  committee  did  not  press 
him  on  this. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  Mr.  McCoy,  a  veteran  re¬ 
porter  and  former  war  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Star,  made  these  addi¬ 
tional  observations; 

“Please  remember  that  I  did 
not  create  these  facts.  Mr.  Rob¬ 
erts  did  that.  I  simply  reported 
them,  honestly  and  fairly. 

“The  Governor’s  charge  (that 
McCoy  held  the  story  up  eight 
months)  is  silly.  Had  I  been  hold¬ 
ing  a  story  to  block  Mr.  Roberts’ 
appointment  as  national  chairman, 
would  I  not  have  used  it  when  his 
name  was  under  consideration  in 
January,  rather  than  after  the  ap¬ 
pointment  was  made? 

“The  Governor’s  second  charg; 
was  that  1  said  I  was  going  to 
‘get’  Wes  Roberts.  The  only  way 
a  newspaper  can  ‘get’  a  public  offi¬ 
cial  is  by  disclosing  facts  which 
show  him  to  be  unworthy  of  pub¬ 
lic  trust.  The  actions  of  the  offi¬ 
cial  himself  determine  whether  he 
is  worthy  of  that  trust.  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  rely  on  the  judgment  of 
this  committee  and  the  people.” 


Fair  Trial- 
Free  Press 
Group  Formed 

Orangization  of  a  special  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Fair  Trial  and  Fret 
Press  to  confer  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  New  York  newspapers, 
radio  and  telewsion  broadcasters 
and  motion  picture  companies  oi 
the  proper  scope  of  public  report 
and  comment  on  court  proc^ 
ings  was  announced  Wednesday 
by  the  New  York  County  Lawyen’ 
Association. 

Following  a  meeting  of  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  50-member  board  of 
directors.  President  Edwin  M.  Ot- 
terbourg  said  the  association  was 
deeply  concerned  over  increasini 
violations  of  Canon  20  of  the 
bar’s  Canon  of  Professional  Eth¬ 
ics,  which  relates  to  ex-parte 
statements  to  the  press. 

“Lawyers  who  give  out  sensa¬ 
tional  statements  about  cases  they 
are  trying  or  expect  to  try  are  just 
as  much  at  fault  as  anyone  else 
in  interfering  with  fair  trial,”  he 
said.  “Something  will  have  to  be 
done  about  such  lawyers  whether 
they  be  attorneys  in  private  prac¬ 
tice  or  public  law  officers." 

The  action  was  taken  on  rec¬ 
ommendations  made  at  a  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press 
on  Feb.  27,  at  which  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  press,  broadcasting 
and  motion  picture  companies,  as 
well  as  prominent  members  of  the 
bar  offered  suggestions. 

“The  problem  of  interference 
with  fair  trial  has  become  so  seri¬ 
ous  that  conscientious  editors  and 
publishers  should  give  deep  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  possibility  of 
drastic  legislation  or  judicial  ac¬ 
tion.  which  neither  the  press  nor 
the  bar  would  deem  in  the  public 
interest,”  said  Mr.  Otterbourg. 

“We  lawyers  are  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  upholding  free  press, 
which  we  helped  to  create  and 
defend,  and  we  believe  the  press 
and  other  publicity  media  must  be 
equally  interested  in  upholding  the 
right  to  a  fair  trial.  This  com¬ 
mittee  seeks  a  cooperative  solutk* 
and  1  believe  it  can  be  found." 
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NEWSPAPERS 

DENVER . Rocky  Mtn.  Ntwt  EVANSVILLE . Pnii 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Poit-Horald  HOUSTON . Rrott 

MEMPHIS . Prou  Scimitor  FORT  WORTH . Pnti 

MEMPHIS  ...  Commtrcia/  Appoat  ALBUQUERQUE  .  •  •  •  •  Tribune 

WASHINGTON . Newt  EL  PASO . HeraU-Pof 


SCRIPPS-HOWAR 

NEW  YORK.  WorU-TefegromA  The  Sun  COLUMBUS . Citizen 

CLEVELAND . Press  CINCINNATI . Posf 

PITTSBURGH . Press  KENTUCKY . Posf 

SAN  FRANCISCO  ......  News  Covington  edition,  Cinemnafi  Post 


.  Times  KNOXVILLE . News-Sentinel 


You  and  the  goods  or  services  you  sell  can  feel 
“at  home”  in  San  Francisco  when  you  use  The 
News— Sa/i  Francisco’s  home  newspaper! 

In  addition  to  getting  into  more  familij  house¬ 
holds  than  any  other  San  Francisco  daily,  The 
News  accomplishes  the  following: 

.  .  .  covers  more  tenant-owned  homes 
than  any  other  San  Francisco  daily. 

( And  keep  in  mind  that  2  out  of  3  News 
families  own  one  or  more  cars). 


The  San  Francisco  Newi 


of  the  “upper-middle”  income  groups. 
Good  coverage  in  a  four-paper  market. 

Rememher  .  .  .  your  ad\ertising  message  hits 
home  when  it  goes  home  with  The  San  Francisco 
News.  Tomorrow’s  customer  is  reading  tonight’s 
News. 
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